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SICILY any MALTA, 
IN 1770, BY 
F. BRYDONE, Eg. F. R. S. 


Tus intereſting tour, which unites animated 


deſcriptions of places with juſt and philoſophi- 


cal remarks on men and manners, was originally 
publiſhed in the epiſtolary form, and addreſſed to 
William Beckford, of Somerly in Suffolk, Eſq. 

To abridge ſuch a work, and to preſerve its ſpirit, 

is a difficult taſk. There is a freedom and varie- 
ty in letters, which will ill bear the trammels of 
regular hiſtory. 


Being at Naples *, in May 1770, our author, in 


company with Meffrs. Fullerton and Glover, 
formed the plan of viſiting Sicily, a country 


little known to ſcientic travellers, and therefore 


preſenting a wide field for novelty and obſervation. 


After waiting ſome days for a fayourable wind, 


at laſt they embarked on the 15th of May, and in 


* Mr. Brydone gives a very unfavourable account of the 
climate of Naples, particularly when the ſiroce, or ſouth-eaſt 
wind blows. This wind is extremely relaxing, and brings on 


ſuch a degree of laſſitude, that neither body nor mind can per- 


form cheir uſual functions. Even the natives do not ſuffer leſs 
than ſtrangers from its baleful effects, which are almoſt ſuffi- 
cient to extinguiſh every paſſion for the time, 
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2 | BRYDONE'S TOUR, 
a ſhort time found themſelves in the middle of 


* 


the Bay of Naples, ſurrounded by the moſt beau- 
tiful ſcenery in the world. 

This. bay is of a circular figure, in moſt places 
upwards of twenty miles in diameter. The whole 
of its circumference is wonderfully diverſified b 


all the riches of art and nature; ſo that there is 


ſcarcely an object wanting to render the ſcene 
complete. Here is an amazing mixture of the 
ancient and modern. Palaces reared over the 
heads of other palaces, and former magnificence 
giving way to preſent folly. Mountains and 


| iflands, once celebrated for their fertility, chang- 


ed into barren waſtes, and barren waſtes into fertile 
fields and rich vineyards. In ſhort, nature ſeems 
to have formed this coaſt in her moſt capricious 
mood, and to have devoted it to the moſt unlimit- 
ed indulgence of whim and frolic. 


After contemplating this fingularly delightful 


proſpect till ſan-ſet, the wind ſprung up, and 


they ſoon found themſelves off Capre, about 


thirty miles diſtant from Naples. The night was 
very dark, and the dreadful eruptions from Veſu- 


vius alone relieved the gloom. 

On the 17th, after ſpying Strombolo, by de- 
grees, they came in fight of the reſt of the 
Lipari iſlands, and part of the coaſt of Sicily. 
Theſe iſlands are very pictureſque, and ſeveral of 


them ſtill emit ſmoke ; but none, except Strom- 


bolo, have for many years had any eruptions of 
fire. The crater of Strombolo is on the ſide of 
the peak, whereas, other volcanos generally riſe 


from the centre. Etna and Veſuvius often lie 


quiet for many months, even years ;. but Strom- 
bolo is ever at work, and for ages paſt has been 
regarded as the lighthouſe of theſe ſeas. 
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- _ BRYDONE'S TOUR, 3 
The whole ind of Strombolo is a mountain, 


that riſes ſuddenly from the ſea, It is about ten 


miles in circumference ; and its crater is abſolute- 
ly inacceſſible. In clear weather it is diſcovera- 
ble at the diſtance of twenty-five leagues, ſo that 
its viſible horizon cannot be leſs than five hun- 
dred miles, which requires a very conſiderable 
elevation; and in fact ſome ſay. that it is higher 


than e 


The iſland of Lipari, from which all the reſt | 
take their name, is by far the largeſt, as well as 


the moſt fertile. By the deſcription of Ariſtotle, 


it appears that it was in his time what Strombolo 
is in ours, the conſtant lighthouſe of mariners, as 
its fires were never extinguiſned. 

- On the 19th, they were pretty cloſe to the coaſt 
of Sicily, which is low, but finely variegated. The 
oppoſite ſhore of Calabria is high and covered 
with the fineſt verdure. It was almoſt calm, ſo 
that they had time to get a complete view of the 
famous rock of Scylla on the Calabrian fide, Cape 
Pylorus on the Sicilian, and the celebrated ſtraights 
of the Faro, that run between them, At the 


diſtance of ſome miles they heard the roaring of 


the current, like the noiſe of ſome large impetu- 

ous river, confined within its narrow banks, 

This increaſed in proportion as they adyanced, 

till they ſaw the water in many places raiſed to a 

confiderable height, and forming large eddies or 
Whirlpools. 

When the weather is calm, there 18 little 


2 danger; but when the waves meet with this vio- 


lent current, it makes a dreadful ſea, in which 
thips are frequently wrecked. Our author, how- 
ever, does not think that this place comes up to 
the formidable deſcription which the ancients 
| B 2 have 


have given of it; but he owns that he ſaw it in 
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a calm, and therefore was incompetent to Judge 


of its ſublime effects, when agitated by a ſtorm. 


As ſoon as the thip entered the current, they 
were carried along with great velocity towards 


Meſſina, which lies twelve miles from the entrance 


of the ſtraights. The approach to Meſſina is the 
fineſt that can be imagined; it is leſs grand in- 
deed than that of Naples, but it is mach more 
attractive. The key is very beautiful: it is built 
in the form of a creſcent, and ſurrounded by & 
range of magnificent ſtructures, four ſtories high, 
and exactly uniform, for the ſpace of an Italian 
mile. The ſtreet between theſe and the ſea is 
one hundred feet wide, and forms one of the moſt 
delightful walks in the world. It enjoys the freeſt 


air, and commands the moſt charming proſpe& 


imaginable. 7 

They caſt anchor in this enchanting port on the 
afternoon of the 18th, but the felicity they ex- 
peed immediately to taſte on landing, was ſoon 
damped, by the diſcovery, that an unfortunate 
omi ſſion had been made of the name of one of 
their ſervants in the bills of health. Had this 
been detected, they would have been obliged to 


perform a long quarantine; but by ſhutting the 


poor fellow up till the health officers were gone, 
yy eſcaped this unpleaſant ceremony. 

Having got on ſhore, they took up their lodging 
at one of the firſt inns in Meſlina, though they 
found it a very wretched place. However, after 


ſea · ſickneſs and toſſiug on the waves, any houſe 


appeared a palace, and any dry land a paradiſe. 
The harbour of Meſſina is formed by a ſmall 
promontory, or neck of land, that runs off from 
the caſt end of that city; and ſeparates this baſon 
N from 
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from the reſt of the ſtraights. This neck of land, 


which is ſemicircular, is ſtrongly fortified, by the 


citadel and four ſmall forts, Placed to the beſt ad- 
vantage. 

A number of calleys and galliots ride in this 
delightful harbour. Theſe veſſels frequently 
cruiſe round the iſland, to protect it from the 
Moors, whoſe viſits are often troubleſome. The 


ſaves who row them are chained to their oars, 


and ſleep every night on the bare benches with - 


cout the lighteſt covering. Every ſtroke of their 


oars ſeerns to be an exertion of their utmoſt 


ſtrength; and in fact the miſery they endure, ap- 


pears in every reſpect to be extreme. 

After taking a general view of this city, the 
Engliſh deputy conſul carried them to ſeveral 
convents, where they were received by the nuns 
with great politeneſs and affability. They con- 
verſed with them through the grate for ſome 


Hours, and found them not deficient in knowledge 


or ſprightlineſs. All pretended to be happy and con- 
tented, and declared they would not change their 
convents for the moſt brilliant fituations in life, 
However, ſome of them had a ſoft melancholy in 
their countenances ; and our tourift is of opi- 
nion, that could they have been brought to a con- 
fidential t&te-a-tete, which was impoſſible, they 
would have told quite a different tale. Some of 
them were extremely handſome, or at leaſt ap- 

peared ſo, from their fimple and modeſt attire. 
After amufing themſelves at the convent, they 
obſerved a vaſt concourſe of people on the top of 
a high bill, at ſome diftance from the city. They 
were told it was the celebration of a great feſtival 
in honour of St. Francis, and worth ſeeing. Ac- 
cordingly they arrived juſt as the faint made his 
B 3 appearance. 
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6 BRYDONE'S "TOUR, | 
appearance. He was carried through the crowd 


with vaſt ceremony, and received the homage of 
the public with a becoming dignity; after which 


he was again lodged in his chapel, where he daily 


performs a number of miracles, to thoſe who have 


| plenty of money and faith to ſpare. 


His miniſters, however, a ſet of greaſy capuchins, 


did not ſeem to have enriched themſelves in his ſer- 


vice. St. Benedict, who does not pretend to half 


his ſanctity, keeps bis ſervants in far better plight. 


The devotees continued to dance in ſoft Sici- 
lian meaſures till after ſun-ſet, when they retir- 
ed. Many of the country girls were extremely 
handſome, and all, being in their holiday clothes, 


made a good appearance. 


One part of the ceremony had a grand effect. 
About two thouſand ſmall iron cannon, not more 
than fix inches long, were planted in a triple row 
before the church, and rammed to the muzzle 


with powder. A train being laid between them, 
they went off ſo quick, that that the ear could not 


ſeparate the reports, which were re-echoed for 
ſome time, after the firing was finiſhed, from the 
high mountains on either fide of the ſtraights. 

In their perambulations round the city and its 
vicinity, their ſenſes were recreated by the per- 
fumes of various aromatic plants and ſhrubs. Ma- 
ny beautiful flowers grow wild on the ſurround- 
ing mountains, and the fields about Meſſina were 


covered with the richeſt white clover. Even the 
ſalt, produced here by the heat of the ſun, emits a 


grateful odour, reſembling violets; as was ſenfi- 
bly perceived on walking near the harbour. 
The houſes in Meſſina are handſome and ex- 


tremely low rented. Provifions, eſpecially fiſh, 


ure likewiſe yery reaſonable; and our author 
| en 
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thinks, as the climate is alſo very favourable, no 
fituation is better adapted than this for valetudi- 
narians, who annually leave England with the 
ſwallows, in ſearch of warmer regions. 

On the 21ſt, they paid a viſit of ceremony to 
the prince "of Villa Franca, who received them 
with politenefs, and offered them the uſe of his 
carriages. They obſerved that they were obliged 
to leave Metlins the following day, and only re- 
queſted his protection on their journey, which he 
readily promiſed, together with mules and guards. 
He added, that they might entirely rely on thoſe 
guards whom he ſhould | aſſign them, as they were 
, men of determined reſolution and approved fidelity. 
The men, whom the prince ſo highly extolled, 


A are, however, the moſt daring and hardened vil- 
e laius on the face of the earth, and in any other, 
x country, would be brought to condign puniſh- 
e ment; but here they are publicly protected, and 
"1 univerſally feared and reſpected. As they are 
t certainly faithful to their engagements, though, in 
r other reſpects, the moſt infamous banditti, the 
e prince of Villa Franca bas found it for his intereſt 
to patroniſe them, to dreſs them in his livery, and 
8 to treat them with unbounded confidence, which 
* it does not appear they have ever abuſed. 
1 In fact, they have high and romantic notions of 
* honour, and in reſpect to each other, and to thoſe, 
e to whom they have once pledged their faith, they 
e are juſt and firm, however criminal they may be 
2 _ with regard to ſociety in general; for they are 
. the mot determined robbers, and the terror of 
the whole country. 
=. Such of the number as have enliſted themſelves | 
1, in the ſervice of ſociety, are known and re- 
Ir ſpected all over the ifland ; and the perſons of 


thois 
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thoſe they accompany are ever held ſacred. For 
this reaſon, moſt travellers hire a couple of them 
from town to town; and in this manner they are 
not only ſafe from danger, but impoſition. 

Mr. Brydone ſays, except the harbour of Meſſi- 
na, there is little worth notice in the place. Some. 
of the churches are handſome, and there are a few 
tolerable paintings; but in general the works of 
art are not very remarkable. 

In this vicinity, however, one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary phenomena in the world is ſometimes 
obſerved. Both the ancients and moderns have 
remarked, that in the heat of ſummer, after the 


ſea andair have been much agitated by the winds, 


and a perfect calm ſucceeds, there appears about 
the dawn, in that part of the heavens over the 


ſtraights, a great variety of ſingular forms, ſome 
at reſt, and others in rapid motion. Theſe phan- 
toms, in proportion as the light increaſes, ſeem to 


become more atrial ; till at laſt, before the riſing 


of the ſun, they wholly diſappear. 


The Sicilians repreſent this as the moſt en- 
chanting ſight in nature, Palaces, woods, gar- 
dens, the figures of men and animals, appear, or 
ſeem to appear, among theſe aerial objects. Per- 
haps fancy may have a conſiderable ſhare in eking 
out the picture; but the beſt authors agree in the 
fact, though they cannot account for its origin. 
Mr. Brydone i is of opinion, that in this country of 
volcanoes, where the electrical fluid muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ſo copious, a philoſopher may find a ſolu- 
tion of the cauſe in this active principle, and the 
Jocal fituation combined. 

They left Meſſina early on the morning of the 
22d, with ſervants, guards, mules, and arms. The 


{ca-coaſt of Sicily is rich, and the ſides of ſome of 


the 
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the mountains are highly cultivated, and preſent 
the moſt agreeable aſpects. Corn, wine, oil, and ſilk, 
are produced in great abundance. The roads are 
lined with flowering ſhrubs, and many of the in- 
cloſures are hedged with the Indian-fig, or prick- 
ly pear. 

The road from Meſſina to Guiardini is extreme- 
ty romantic. Tt lies entirely along the coaſt, and 
commands the view of Calabria and the inter- 
vening ſtraight, covered with veſſels of various 
deſcriptions. 

In this ronte they paſſed the mountain of 
Neptune, celebrated for a gulph, or crater, on its 
tummit, from whence, at particular times, iſſues 
a piercing cold wind with ſuch violence, that it is 
difficult to approach it. 

Taurominum, once ſo famous, i is reduced to an 
inſignificant burgh; yet its remains of antiquity 
Kill evince its former magnificence. The thea- 
tre is accounted the largeſt in the world, and is 
tutficiently entire to give a pretty correct idea of 
its parts and vaſt extent. The ſeats front Mount 
Etna, which makes a glorious appearance from 
this ſpot. Its aſcent is computed at thirty miles 
on each fide, and the circumference of its baſe at 
one hundred and fifty. 

Atter viewing the theatre of Tauren um, they 
went to examine the Naumachia, and the reſer- 
voirs for ſupplying it with water. About one 
hundred and fifty paces of one ſide of the wall of 
the Naumachia remain; but its original dimen- 
ſions cannot be aſcertained. There are four re- 
ſervoirs to fill it, one almoſt entire, and all upon 
a very grand ſcale. 

Having ſlept at Giardini, at the foot of Mount 
Etna, they ſet out early in the morning to aſcend 
that 
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10 BRYDONE'S TOUR, 
that celebrated volcano. About half a alle from 


the commencement of the firſt region of Etna, 


they came to the ſtatue of a ſaint, erected to pre- 
vent the lava from running up the mountain of 
Taurominum, which the country people think it 
muſt have done, but for the N of the 


ſaint. 


Leaving the Catania and on the left, they be- 
gan to aſcend the mountain, in order to viſit the 
celebrated tree, known by the name of the Cheſ- 
nut Tree of an hundred Horſe, which for ſome 
centuries has been regarded as one of the greateſt 
wonders of Etna. 

As they advanced in the firſt region of Etna, 
they obſerved that there had been eruptions all 
over that track, though ſo far diſtant from the 
ſummit or principal crater. On their way to the 
village of Piedmonte, they noticed ſeveral. very 
conſiderable craters, and ſtones of a large ſize, 


which had iſſued from them, ſcattered round. 


Though the diſtance from Giardini to Pied- 


monte is only ten miles, ſo bad were the roads, 
that they were nearly four hours in travelling it. 
An aqueduct, which ſupplies the laſt-mentioned; 


place with water, was their guide for five miles. 
At the end of this, the aſcent became much more. 
rapid, till they arrived at the beginning of the ſe- 
cond region of Etna, called La Regione Sylvana 
by the natives; becauſe it is compoſed of one vaſt 
foreſt that extends all round the mountain. 
Part of this ſylvan track was deſtroyed in 1755, 
by a torrent of boiling water, which iſſued, as it 
is imagined, from the great crater of the moun- 
tain; and in an inſtant poured down to its baſe, 
overwhelming and ruining every thing that lay in 
its courſe. The ſame kind of torrent, in the laſt 
„ century, 
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century, ſwept away five hundred perſons, who 
were marching in proceſſion, at the foot of the 
mountain, to implore the mediation of St. Janu- 
arius. 

Near this place they paſſed through ſome 
beautiful woods of cork and evergreen oak, grow=- 
ing out of the lava; and proceeding about five 
miles farther, they came to the cheſnut tree al- 
ready mentioned, which, in the old maps of Sici- 
ly, always makes a conſpicuous figure, Mr. Bry- 
done ſays he was rather diſappointed ; as it ap- 
peared rather a cluſter of five trees, growing to- 
gether, than one fingle root; however, he was 
aſſured that they were all once united in the 
ſame ſtem, and that in days of old it was regard- 
ed as the beauty of the foreſt, and viſited from 
all quarters. It meaſured no leſs than two hun- 
dred and four feet in circumference ; and if, as it 
is pretended, it was formerly one trunk, it muſt, 

indeed, have been a wonderful phenomenon in 
the vegetable kingdom. There are many other 
trees in this vicinity of extraordinary magnitude. 
Our author meaſured one which roſe in a ſolid 
trunk to a conſiderable height, that was not leſs 
than ſeventy-ſix feet in circumference, at two 
feet from the ground. | 

The climate here was* more temperate than in 
the firſt region of Etna, and the barometer had 
fallen to 20 deg. 5} min, which indicated an ele- 
vation of very near four thouſand feet. 

They dined in the ruins of a houſe in the in- 
fide of the great cheſnut tree, with an excellent 
appetite; and being convinced that it was in 
vain to attempt to reach the top of the mountain 
in that direction, they began to deſcend; and 
after a fatiguing journey over old lava, they 
arrived 
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arrived about ſan-ſet in a fertile ſpot at Taci, 
Reale, where they took up their lodgings in a 
convent of Dominicans, 

The firſt lava they paſſed in their way thither, 
was not leſs than fix or ſeven miles broad. Tt 
had run into the fea, and driven back the waves 
for upwards of a mile; and had formed a large 
black promontory, where it was deep water be- 
fore. From appearances, this ſeemed to have 
been thrown out in a recent eruption; but on 
referring to Seignior Recupero, the hiſtoriographer 
of Etna, it appeared to be the very lava that burſt 
from Etna in the time of the ſecond Punic war, 
as recorded by Diodorus Siculus, 

In the lowelt part of the region of Etna, the 
harveſt was already over; but in the upper parts 
of the ſame region, near the confines of the 
woody track, it was not nearly ripe, The reapers, 
as they went along, abuſed them from all quar- 
ters, with extraordinary fluency. This rude cuſ- 
tom of the Sicilians has been mentioned by Ho- 
race. 

In their way they paſſed the ſource of the fa- 
mous cold river, celebrated by the poets in the 
fable of Acis and Galatea. It was here that Acts 
was {uppoled to have been killed by Polyphemus; 
and that the gods, out of compaſſion, transformed 
him into this river, which rites at once out of the 
earth, a copious ſtream, It is ſo cold, and pro- 
bably ſo much impregnated with vitriol, that it 
is reckoned dangerous to drink it; and cattle 
have often been killed by it. | 

A little to the eaſt of the river Act is the 
mouth of the Alcantara, one of the moſt conſider- 
able rivers in the iſland. It takes its riſe on the 
north ſide of Etna, and defines its n 
about 
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about fixty miles. Its courſe has, i in many places, 
been interrupted by the lava. 

The city of Jaci, or Aci, and indeed all the 
towns on this coaſt, are founded on immenſe 
rocks of lava, piled one on another, in ſome places 
to an amazing height. Many of the places on 
this ſhore ſtill retain their ancient names, but the 
attributes which the claſſics ore: them are no 
more. N 

From Jaci to Catania their road lay over lava, 
and conſequently was very fatiguing. - Within a 
tew miles of the laſt-named place, they counted 
eight mountains formed by eruption, with each 
its extinguiſhed rater. Some of cheſe are very 
high, and of great compaſs. 7 

At ſome little diſtance from the ſhore, are three 
rocks of lava, which Pliny takes frequent notice 
of, and calls them the Three Cyclops. It is pret- 
ty ſingular, that they ſtill retain the fame name. 

The fate of Catania has been very remarkable, 
and will even appear fabulous. It is ſituated im- 
mediately at- the foot of this great volcano, and 
has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by it. It would 
indeed have been extraordinary had it efcaped ; 
but what ſignalizes it moſt, it was always in great 
want of a port, till by an eruption in the fix- 
teenth century, what was denied by nature it re- 
ceived from the generofity of the mountain. A 
ſtream of lava running into the fea, formed a 


| mole, which no expence could have ſupplied. 


This anſwered for tome time the purpoſe of a 
ſafe and commodious harbour, till, by a ſubſe- 
quent eruption, it was entirely filled up and de- 
ſtroyed. For the benefit of the port, the Canta- 
nians think themſelves indebted to St. Agatha ; 
and when .it was deſtroyed, they confeſſed they 

i C had 
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had given juſt cauſe. of offence to that faint, | 


whole veil they preſerve, and imagine it capable 
of performing many miracles. - Indeed, every 


thing that has touched this piece of ſacred attire, | 


1s ſuppoſed to be impregnated with ſome extra- 
ordinary qualities. Thus there are numerous 
little bits of cotton and linen fixed to the veil, 
which, after the biſhop's benediction, acquire a re- 
puted power to ſave a perſon's houſe or garden 
and whenever this expedient fails, it is aſcribed 
to the want of faith in the devotee, rather than 
want of efficacy in the veil. 

On their arrival at Catania, they were amazed 
to find, that, in ſuch a noble and beautiful city, 
there was no ſuch thing as an inn. By the aſſiſt- 


ance, however, of Canonico Recupero, to whom 
| they carried letters of introduction, they ſoon 


procured comfortable ' lodgings in a convent. 
The prince of Biſcaris, governor of the place, on 
whom they waited, ſoon after returned their vi- 
fit, and made them many obliging offers. 

Seignior Recupero, who has written the kiſto- 

of the mountain, acted as their Cicerone. He 
confeſſed that he was embarraſſed in his enqui- 
ries, by the Moſaic date of the creation; for that 
it required two thouſand years or upwards to 


form a ſcanty bed of ſoil on a ſurface of lava; 


and that a pit had been ſunk to a great depth 
near Jaci, in which they pierced ſeven ſtrata of 
lava, each covered with a thick bed of rich earth; 
_ conſequently, reaſoning from analogy, the lowefi 
mult have flowed from the mountain fourteen 
thouſand years ago. He owned, that he could 
not, in conſcience, make his mountain ſo young 
as Moſes made the world ; and that his biſhop, 
Who is a good Catholic, warned him to be on his 
1 . guard, 
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guard, and not pretend to be a better natural 
hiſtorian than that prophet. | 
On the 26th they went to ſee the houſe ind 

muſeum of the prince of Biſcaris, which 1s ex- 
tremely rich in antiques; and what enhanced the 
value of them to the poſſeſſor, they were chiefly 
brought to light by the prince himſelf, He had 
dug them out of the ancient theatre of Catania, 
at an incredible expence; but happily his pains 
were amply repaid by the number and variety of | 
curious objects he had diſcovered. It is impoſſi- 
ble to enumerate them, as they embrace a Tide 
field of ancient treaſures. 

This prince behaved with the moſt engaging 


politeneſs to our travellers, and his own manners 


were more attractive than all the en he 
poſſeſſed. | | | 

The ſame afternoon they: went in company 
with Recupero, to viſit a ſplendid building at 
ſome. diſtance from the town, which appeared 
more like a royal palace than a convent of bene- 
dictine monks, which in fact it was. Theſe fa- 
thers poſſeſſed no leſs than fifteen thouſand 
pounds a year; and ſeemed determined to make 


ſure of a paradiſe in this world, however they 


might fare in the next. 


Thoſe ſons of humility, temperance, and mor- 


tification, received and entertained their viſiters 
with great civility and politeneſs, and even with- 


dut oftentation. Their muſeum deſerved notice. 
But their garden was the greateſt curioſity ; 
though formed on the ſurface of the rugged and 
barren lava, it is diſtinguiſhed for neatneſs and 
variety. The walks are broad and paved with 
flinte, and the trees and hedges, though cut into 
VVT number 
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16 BRYDONE'S TOUR, 
a number of fantaſtic forms, thrive extremely on 
the artificial bed of earth. 

The church belonging to this convent, would 
de a noble pile, were the whole plan executed ; 
but being founded on the ſurface of the porous 
and brittle lava, ſeveral of the arches have given 
way before more than a fifth of the edifice is com- 


pleted. Ihe organ is particularly grand. 
Our travellers next went to examine where 


the lava had ſcaled the city walls. The walls 
are near ſixty feet high, and of great ſtrength, 


or they could not have reſiſted the torrent, which, 


accumulating at the bottom, inſtantly mounted 
over the top, , and carried every thing along with 


irreſiſtible violence. In its deſtructive courſe if 
covered up ſome fair fountains; one of which 


was ſo much eſteemed, that the inhabitants pierc- 
ed through the lava to recoy their favourite 
ſpring. | 

Catania, notwithſtanding its dangerous ſitua- 


tion, is looked upon as one of the moſt ancient 


Cities in the iſland. Some of the Sicilian writers 
pretend that it was built by Dencalion and Pyr- 


rha, as ſoon as the waters ſubſided. It is now 


reckoned the third city in the- kingdom, though 


fince the fatal peſtilence in Meſſina, it may juſtly 
de conſidered as the ſecond, It contains up- 


wards of thirty-thouſand inhabitants; and is the 


feat of an univerſity and a bifhopric. The bi- 


ſhop's revenues chiefly ariſe from 'the ſale of 
ſnow on Mount Etna, one ſmall portion of which, 


lying on the nortk, is ſaid to bring him in one 


thouſand pounds annually. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that ice and Foc are 
univerſally uſed in Sicily by all ranks; and Etna 
not only ſupplies that iſland, but likewiſe =_— 
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and part of Italy with this agreeable luxury. A 
famine of ſnow, they ſay, would be more grievous 
than a famine of corn or wine. Without Etna, 
which keeps them cool in ſummer and warm in 
winter, they are of opinion Sicily would not be 
habitable. So ſtrong is habit, and ſo variable 
are the articles of luxury in different countries ! 
There are many remains of antiquity in this 
city, though it has frequently been overthrown. 
Moſt of them, however, are in a very ruinous 
ſtate. One of the moſt remarkable, is an ele- 
phant of lava, with an obeliſk of Egyptian gra- 
nite on his back. There are likewiſe conſider- 
able remains of a ſpacious theatre; a large bath 
almoſt entire; the ruins of a vaſt aqueduR, eigh- 


teen miles long ; ; and the remains of ſeveral tem- 


ples are dedicated to Ceres, and another to Vul- 


can. The church, called Bocca di Fuoco, was 


alſo a temple ; but the moſt entire of any of the 
antiquities, is a ſmall rotundo, which demonſtrates 
this figure to be the moſt durable of any. 

It is remarkable that many of the ancient tem- 
ples are converted into Chriſtian churches, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, who ſeems to have 
been long conſtituted univerſal legatee of all the 
ancient goddeſſes, celeſtial, terreſtrial, and infernal; 
and indeed little more than the names are chang- 
ed; for many of the preſent rites are as ridicu- 
lous as the Pagan. 

In ſome places the very ſame i images remain, 
under a new appellation. Thus, what was Ve- 
nus, or Proſerpine, is now Mary Magdalene, or 
the Virgin. The ſame ceremonies are daily per- 


formed before thoſei images, in the ſame language, 


and near] - in the ſame form. The ſaints are 
perpetually deſcending in perſon, and working 
C3 | miracles, 
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miracles, like the heathen gods of old. The walls 
of the temples are covered with the vows of pil - 
grions, as they were formerly. The holy water is 
again revered and ſprinkled about with the ſame 
devotion as in the time of Paganiſm. The ſame 
incenſe is burnt by prieſts, arrayed in the ſame 
manner, with the ſame grimaces and genuflec- 
tions. In ſhort, to nearly do the rites coincide, 
that were the Pagan high prieſt to come back and 
reaſſume his fundions, he would only have to 


would be eaſy to him, as they are in a language 
he would underſtand ; while his modern ſucceſ- 
ſors only repeat them by rote * | 


On the 27th of May, at day-break, they ſet off 
to viſit Mount Etna, that venerable and reſpect- 
able father of mountains. His bale and his im- 
men ſe declivities are covered over with a numer- 
ons progeny of his own ; for every great eruption 
produces a new mountain, 

Etna, as has been previoully obſerved, is divid- 
ed into three diſtin regions; the Fertile Region; 
the Woody Region; and the Barren Region. 
Theſe three are as diftin&; both in climate and 
productions, as the three zones of the earth; and 
might, with propriety, have been ſtyled the torrid, 
temperate, and frigid regions. The firſt ſur- 
rounds the mountain, and conſtitutes the moſt 


* Even the ſenſible Catholics themſelves cannot help ſeeing 
and ridiculing the ſuperſtition of their rites. As Huet, one day, 
was paſſing the ſtatue of Jupiter, in the Capitol at Rome, he 
pulled off his hat and made him a bow, A Jacobite gentleman, 
who had fled from his country, obſerving it, aſked why he paid 
fo much feſpe& to that old gentleman : For the ſame reaſons 
replic4 Huct, that you pay ſo much to the pretgnder becauſe 
there is a probability that is tizpe will come round again, 
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fertile country in the world, on all ſides of it, to 
the extent of about' fourteen or fifteen miles, 
where the woody region begins. It is compoſed . 
almoſt entirely of lava, which, after a number of 
ages, 15 at laſt conver ted into the moſt tertile ot 
foils. _ 

At Catania the herwetk was over, 20 the heats 
almoſt inſupportable; while at Nicoloſi, twelve 
miles up the mountain, the corn was yet green, 
and the climate temperate. The fruit of this re- 


gion is reckoned the fineſt in Sicily, particularly 


the figs, of which they have a great variety. One 


of theſe, of a very large ſize and ſuperior Es 


is pretended to be peculiar to Etna. 

Ihe Javas, which form this region of the moun- 
tain, take their riſe from an infinite number of 
the moſt beautiful little hills, which are every 
where ſcattered on the immenſe declivity. They 


are all of a regular figure, either conical or he- 


miſpherical, and are generally clothed with trees 


and the richeſt verdure. Every ernption gene- 


rally forms one of thoſe hills. 

As the great crater.of Etna itſelf is raiſed to 
ſuch an enormous height above the lower regions 
of the mountain, it is not poſſible that the inter- 
nal fire, raging for a vent, even round-the baſe, 


and probably below it, ſhould be carried upright 
to the height of twelve or thirteen thouſand feet, 


the computed elevation of the ſummit. It has, 
therefore, generally happened that, after ſhaking 
the mountain and its vicinity for ſome time, it at 
jaſt burſts open its de ; and this is denominated 
an eruption. 
At firſt it ſends forth only a thick ſmoke and 
ſhowers of aſhes, that lay waſte the adjacent coun- 
try: theſe are follow ed by red-hot ſtones and 
rocks 
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 BRYDONE'S TOUR. 
rocks of a great fize, thrown up to an immenſe 


height in the air. The fall of theſe ſtones, to- 


gether with the quantity of aſhes diſcharged at 
the ſame time, at laſt form a ſpherical or conical 


mountain. Sometimes this proceſs is finiſhed in | 
aà few days; ; and ſometimes it laſts for months, as 


happened in the great eruption of 1669, when a 


mountain, upwards of ſeven or eight miles in cir- 


cumference, and one thouſand feet perpendicular 
height, was raiſed. 

After the new mountain is formed, the lava 
generally burſts out from the lower fide, and 
bearing every thing before it, for the moſt part 
terminates in the ſea. However, the volcano 


ſometimes diſcharges ftones and aſhes from its 


crater without forming any new mountain, but 
only increaſing the height of ſome old one; till 
at laſt the lava, riſing near the ſummit, burſts the 
fide of the crater, and the eruption 1s at once de- 
clared. | 
Recupero aſſured our author, that he faw, i in an 
eruption of Etna, large rocks of fire diſcharged 


to the height of ſome thouſand feet, with a noiſe 
more terrible than the loudeſt thunder. He 
meaſured from the time of their greateſt elevation 


to their reaching the ground, and found it took 
up the ſpace of tweny-two ſeconds, which, ac- 
cording. to the uſual rule of computing deſcents, 


muſt give a height of more than ſeven thouſand 


feet. This requires a force of projection beyond 
what natural powers give us any conception of. 
Their landlord at Nicoloſi gave them an ac- 
count of the ſingular fate of the beautiful coun- 
try near Hybla, at no great diſtance. It was ſo ce- 
lebrated for its fertility, and particularly for its 


honey, that it was called Mel Paſſi, till it was 


overwhelmed 


©  BRYDONE'S TOUR, "By 
Pverwhelmed by the lava of Etna, when, by a 
pan, its name was changed to Mal Paſh. In a 
ſubſequent eruption, by a ſhower of aſhes from 
W the mountain, it ſoon recovered its ancient beauty 
and fertility; but in the unfortunate era of 1669, 
it was again deluged by an ocean of fire, which 
reduced it to the moſt wretched ſterility. How - 
ever, the lava, in its courſe over this fine country, 
left ſeveral little hillocks, or iſlands, which ap- 
© pcar in all the bloom of luxuriant vegetation 
2 and, contraſted with the large fields of black aud 5 


d rugged lava, have a romantic effect. 

8 Mr. Brydone viſited Monpelieri, which is ; of a 
© WW ſpherical ſhape, and perfectly regular on every 
2 fide, Its perpendicular elevation does not exceed 


U three hundred feet, and its whole ſurface is co- 
vered with the richeſt profuſion of fruits and 


: flowers. Its crater is as exactly hollowed out as 
1 the beſt made bow], aud may be about a mile 1 in 
circumference. 
F This beautiful mountain was Gd by the 
- firſt eruption that deſtroyed Mel Paſſi, which 
" buricd a great number of villages and country 
wo houſes; and particularly two noble churches, 
k more lamented than all the reſt, becauſe they 
f contained ſome ſtatues of great celebrity. Many 
8 ineffectual attempts have been made to recover 
x them, as the ſpot on which the churches ſtood 


f could never be exactly aſcertained, Indeed it is 
| impoſſible it ſhould; for theſe churches being 
built of lava, it melted as ſoon as it came in con- 

tact with the torrent of new erupted matter. 
Maſſa ſays that, in ſome eruptions of Etna, the 
lava has poured down with ſuch ſudden impetu- 
olity, that in the courſe of a few hours, churches, 
3 palaces, and villages have been entirely melted 
4s down 
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trace of their former exiſtence, But if the lava 


In the great eruption of 1669, after the 


ocean. In its way it; is ſaid to have deſtroyed the 


able diſtance, and though the greateſt part of it 


| landlord informed them, ſome perſons had loſt 


down and run off in fufion, without leaving 2 


has had any conſiderable time to cool, this fingu- 
lar effect never happens. : 


* 


whole 
country had been ſhook for four months, and ſe- 
veral mountains of ſtones and aſnes formed, the 
lava burſt out like a torrent, about a mile above 
Monpelieri, and bearing againſt the middle of 
that mountain, made a deep impreſſion ; then, 
flowing round it, united on the farther ſide; and 
laying waſte the whole country, ſcaled the walls 
of Catania, and poured its flaming ſtream into the 
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poſſeſſions of thirty thouſand people, and to have 
reduced them to beggary. It formed ſeveral hills 
where there were formerly valleys, and filled up 
a large lake, of which not a veſtige is to be ſeen; 
In this extraordinary eruption, a vineyard be- 
longing to a convent of Jeſuits lay directly in its 
way. The vineyard was over an ancient Java, 
with a number of caverns and crevices under it. 
The liquid lava entering theſe caverns, ſoon filled 
them up, and by degrees raiſed the vineyard. 
The Jeſuits, who expected every moment to ſee 
it buried, beheld with amazement the whole field 
begin to move off. It was carried to a conſider- 
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was deſtroyed, ſome of it is ſtill viſible. 

The mouth from which this dreadful torrent 
iſſued, they were ſurpriſed to find was only three 
or four yards in diameter. Oppoſite to it 1s a 
vaſt cavern, ſo diſmal. and gloomy, that their 


— 


their ſenſes by advancing too far, imagining they 
ſaw deyils and damned ſpirits; for the _ 
| nil 


hell. 
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Kill very general here, that Etna is the mouth of 


Our travellers found a degree of wildneſs and 


ferocity in the inhabitants of this mountain be- 
yond what they had been accuſtomed to. It was 


with difficulty that the perſon recommended by 


Recupero could be permitted by his countrymen 


to attend them. 'This man obtained the appella- 
tion of the Cyclops, from his intimate acquaint» 
ance with Etna. | 5 
It was no eaſy matter to convince theſe moun- 
taineers, that they were Chriſtians, and that they 
had not for their object the diſcovery of hidden 
treaſures, Every bit of lava, or pumice ſtone, 
they took up, was watched with a jealous eye. 
They atked what uſe they could be applied to; 
and when Mr, Brydone, in jeſt, ſaid, that ſome 
people in his country could extract gold from 
them, they wiſhed to acquire this ſecret, which, 
they obſerved, would make them the richeſt peo- 
ple on earth. n FO e SHTT: 
Our author, at laſt, being apprehenſive that he 
might have carried the jeſt too far, by pretending 
to {ay that gold could be extracted from lava, 
leſt he ſhould be importuned for a ſecret he did 
not know, pulled out ſome pieces of lava to the 
next party he fell in with, and told them they 
were at their ſervice But they refuſed, ſaying, 
they wiſhed to the Virgin and St. Agatha that he 
would take away the whole of it, as it had ruined 

the fineſt country in all Sicily, © 
One fellow, who aſſumed a ſuperior air of wiſ- 
dom and dignity to the reſt, making his country- 
men form a circle round Mr. Brydone, began to 
interrogate him with great gravity and compo- 
ture, He deſired to know, with truth and pre- 
. eiſion, 
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| cifion, what was the real motive for coming to 
_ viſit Etna; and when he was told, in one word, 
= curiolity, he obſerved, a very pretty reaton truly. 
He was then queſtioned as to his country, and 
whether he was a Chriſtian, They knew not 
even where England lay, though one of them re- 
collected that ſeveral Ingleſe had at different 
times paid viſits to Mount Etna, and that they 
could not find out the reaſon, unleſs it was out 
of reſpect to an Englith queen, who had burnt in 
the volcano for- many years paſt. Mr. Brydone 
Vas anxious to diſcover the name of this queen, 
Wl whom ſuperſtition had configned to luch a pu- 
niſhment ; and with ſome difliculty, found it was 
the unfortunate Anne Bullen; whoſe imputed 
i} crime, in the eyes of the Catholics, was making a 
'| heretic of her hutband. And what became of 
| Henry VIII. atked our author, furely he muſt be 
| here too? Sicuro, © certainly,” ſaid the moun- 
[| taineer, and all his heretic ſubjects likewiſe ; 
f — and if you are of that number, you need not be 
188 in ſuch a hurry to get thither, you will be ſure. 
| of it at Jail.” 
Soon after this curious converſation, they left 
Nicolofi, and in leſs than two hours, travelling 
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| | | over aſhes and lava, they came to the Regione t. 
Wy. Sylvoſa. As foon as they entered thoſe delight- f. 


iii ful foreſts, they ſeemed to be got into another 

| world, The air, which before was ſultry and 
l hot, was now cool and refreſhing, and every f 
1 breeze came loaded with a thouſand- perfumes. h 
Many parts of this region are ſurely the moſt I c 
heavenly ſpots on earth ; and if Etna reſembles b 
hell within, it may, with equal Jaſtice, be faid to f. 
relemble paradiſe without. 
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The woody region of Etna aſcends for about 
eight or nine miles, and forms a zonc, or girdle, 


ot the brighteſt verdure all round the mountain. 
d A fter paſſing through half this track, they took 
t up their lodgings for the night in a cavern, where 
- WW they were enraptured with the proſpects, and 
t ſeemed already to have been elevated above earth. 
0 This cave, which has received the name of 
1 


La Spelonca dal Capriole, was ſurrounded by 


0 Bl fiately oaks, of the dry leaves of which our tra- 
1c Wi vellers made very comfortable beds, and with 
1, their branches kindled a good fire. The thermo- 
u- Wl meter here had fallen below fixty, and the baro- 
45 Wl meter ſtood at twenty-four degrees two minutes. 
ed At one extremity of the cave they found a large 
© WE quantity of ſnow, which was a very fortunate cir- 


cumſtance for them, as no water was to be had in 
the vicinity. . 

After returning to their beds of leaves, their 
reſt was ſomewhat diſturbed by the noiſe of a 
mountain that lay a good way off, on their right. 
It had been formed by an eruption four years be- 
fore; yet the fire was not yet extinguiſhed, nor 
was the lava by any means cold. This lava ſpent 
its fury on a beautiful foreſt, which it laid waſte 
to a great extent. In their road, next day, they 
ſcrambled over part of this lava, the ſurface of 
which appeared cold and ſolid; though it was 
certain, that the internal part of the maſs was 
ftill hot and liquid. A ſolid body of fire, of ſome 
hundred feet in thicknets, requires many years to 
cool, particularly as the external air is excluded 
by the incruſtation that ſpeedily forms on its ſur- 
face. | 

By degrees they got above the region of vege- 
| tation, and looked back on the foreſts of Etna, 
Ibe f vor. XVI. e which 
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which now appeared like a dark and gloomy 

alf, encompaſſing the mountain, The pro- 
0 before them was wholly different. They 
beheld an expante of ſnow and ice which alarm- 
ed them exceedingly, and almoſt ſtaggered their 


reſolution to proceed, though under the truſty 


guidance of the Cyclops, In the centre of this 
expanſe, but ſtill at a great diſtance, they de- 
ſcried the lofty ſummit of the mountain, rearing 
its tremendous head, and vomiting out torrents 
of ſmoke. It appeared, indeed, altogether inac- 
ceſſible, from the vaſt extent of the fields of ſnow 
and ice that ſurrounded it. The Cyclops increaſ- 
ed their apprehenſion, by informing them that it 
Tometimes happened, that the ſurface of the 
mountain being hot-below, melted the ſnow in 
particular ſpots, and formed pools of water, where 
it was impoſfible to foreſee the danger; that it 
likewiſe happened, that the ſurface of the water, 
_ as well as the fnow, was covered with black aſhes, 
which gave a fallacions appearance of ſecurity ; 
but he concluded by affuring them of his utmoſt 
caution for their preſervation. 

Accordingly, after a conference, they deter- 
mined to ſend back their cattle' to the foreft be- 
low, and to prepare to climb the ſnows. This 
was about eleven at night. The Cyclops took a 
cheering draught of brandy, and bid them do the 
ſame, as they had ſeven miles of ſnow to pals 
before they could reach the ſummit. | 

The aſcent for ſome time was not ſteep; and 
as the ſurface of the ſnow ſunk a little, they had 
tolerable good footing-; but as ſoon as it began 
to grow ſteeper, they tound their labour increaſe. 
However they determined to perſevere, calling 
to mind that the emperor Adrian and the philo- 
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fopher Plato had undergone the ſame labour for 
the ſame object, to ſee the ſun riſe from the top of 
Etna, 5 | * 

After incredible fatigue, intermixed with ſome 
pleaſing proſpects, they arrived before dawn, at 
the ruins of an ancient ſtructure, called Il torre 
del Filoſofo, ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
philoſopher Empedocles, who took up his habi- 
tation here, the better to ſtudy the nature of 
Mount Etna. By others, however, it is ſaid to 
be the ruins of a temple of Vulcan, whoſe work- 
ſhop, as all the world knows, was in Mount Etna. 

Here they reſted for ſome time, and made a 
freſh application to their Iigaeur bottle. The 
{ky was clear, and che immenſe vault of heaven 
appeared in awful majeſty and ſplendor. . They 
found themſelves more ſtruck with veneration 
than below, and at firſt were at a loſs to account 
for the cauſe; till they obſerved with aſtoniſh- 
ment, that the number of ſtars ſeemed to be in- 


'S, finitely increaſed, and their luſtre doubled. The 
' 3 whiteneſs of the milky way was like a pure flame 
ſt that ſhot acroſs the heavens; and with the nak- 
ed eye they could diſcover chufters of ſtars, that 
** were invifible below. | | 
e This was a natural conſequence of having paſſed 
8 through ten or twelve thouſand feet of groſs va- 
a pour, which blunts and confuſes every ray before 
ae it reaches the ſurface of the earth. They ex- 
15 WW claimed, what a glorious ſituation for an obſerv- 


atory, They regretted that Jupiter was not viſt- 
d ble, as they think it probable they might have. 


1d WW diſcovered ſome of his ſatellites with the naked 
dy eye, or at leaſt with a pocket teleſcope. 
e. They obſerved a great way below them, a 


moving light, probably an ignis fatuus, and they 
2 likewiſe 


— 
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likewiſe took notice of thoſe meteors, called 
falling ftars, which till appeared to be as much 
elevated above them as when they were on the 
plain; fo that in all probability, thoſe bodies 
move in regions much beyond the bounds that | 
philoſophers have aſſigned to our atmoſphere. 

Having contemplated theſe objects for ſome 
time with delight, they again ſet off, and ſoon 
arrived at the foot of the great crater of the 
mountain. This is of an exact conical figure, 
and riſes equally on all ſides. It is wholly com- 
poſed of aſhes and other burnt materials, diſ- 
charged from the mouth of the volcano within 

its centre. This conical mountain is of great 
magnitude; its circumference cannot be leſs than 
ten miles. 

Here they found the mercury had ſunk to 20 
deg. 43 min, and they took another reſt, as the 
moſt toilſome part of their journey ſtill remained, 
The mountain now became exceſſively ſteep ; 
and though it was cxternally black, it was never- 
theleſs covered with ſnaw, under a pretty thick 
layer of aſhes, which much facilitated their foot- 
ing on this frozen track, 
After about an hour's climbing, they got to 
the terminaton of the ſnow, and found a warm 
and grateful vapour iſſuing from the mountain, 
which induced them to make another balt. Here 
the mercury ſtood at 19 deg. Gr min. and the ther- 
morneter had ſunk to three degrees below the 
point of congelation, Before they left the ſums» 
mit, it fell two degrees more. 

From this ſpot it was only about three hundred 
yards to the higheſt peak, where they arrived in 
full time to ſce the moſt wonderful and ſublime 
fight that nature can preſent. 


But 
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But here deſcription muſt ever fall ſhort, for 
no imagination has dared to form an idea of ſo 
glorious and ſo magnificent a ſcene, Neither is 


chere on the ſurface of the globe, any one point 


that unites ſo many awful and ſublime objects. 
The immenſe elevation from the ſurface of the 
earth, drawn, as it were, to a ſingle point, with- 
out any other mountain for the ſenſes and imagi- 
nation to reſt on, and recover from their aſtoni ſh- 
ment in their way down to the world. This point, 
or pinnacle, raiſed on the brink of a bottomleſs 
gulf, often diſcharging rivers of fire, and throwing 
out burning rocks with a noiſe that aſtounds, and 
a force that often ſhakes the whole iſland. Add 
to this the unbounded extent of the proſpect, com- 
prehending the greateſt diverſity and the moſt beau- 
tiful ſcenery in nature; with the riſing ſun advanc- 
ing in the caſt to illuminate the wondrous ſcene, 
The whole atmoſphere, by degrees, kindled up 
and dimly ſhewed the boundleſs landſcape. Both 
ſea and land looked dark and confuſed, as if on- 
ly emerging from their original chaos; and light 
and darkneſs ſeemed till undivided, till the 
morning by degrees, advancing, completed the 
ſeparation. The ſtars are extinguiſhed, and the 
ſhades diſappear. The foreſts, which juſt before 
ſeemed black and bottomleſs gulfs, from whence 
no ray was reflected, to ſhew their former co- 
lours, appeared a new creation, riſing to the 
fight, catching life and beauty from-every bright- 
ening beam. The ſcene ſtil] enlarges, and the 
horizon ſeems to expand itſelf on all ſides, till 
the glorious orb of day, riſing in the eaft, with 
his plaſtic ray, completes the mighty ſcene. All 


appears enchament, and it is difficult to cons 


ceive this is earth. The ſenſes, unaccuſtomed to 
D 3 =" 
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. the ſublimity of ſuch a view, are bewildered and 


contonnded ; and it is not till after ſome time, 
that they are capable of ſeparating and judging 


of the objects that compoſe it. 


The body of the ſun is ſeen riſing from the 
ocean, immenſe tracks both of ſea and land in- 


tervening ; the iſlands of Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, 


Strombolo, and Volcano, with their ſmoking 
ſummits, appear beneath the ſpectator's feet; and 
he looks down on the whole of Sicily, as on a 
map, in which he can trace every river through 
all its meanders, from its ſource to its efflux. 
The view is abſolutely boundleſs on every fide, 
nor'is there any object within the circle af viſion 


to interrupt it, ſo that the ſight is every where 


loſt in the immenſity; and nothing but the im- 
erfection of the organs of viſion can prevent a 


| 8 of the coaſts of Africa, and even of 


reece, which are certainly above the horizon. 
Such is the animated picture Mr. Brydone gives 
us of his pleaſures and feelings on the ſummit of 
Etna, the circumference of whoſe viſible horizon 
cannot be leſs than two thouiand miles. 
At Malta, which is near. two hundred miles 
diſtant, they perceive all the eraptions from the 
ſecond region; and that ifland is often difcovered 
from about one half of the actual elevation of Etna, 
The moſt beautiful part, however, of the ſcene 


is certainly the mountain itſelf, the iſland of Si- 
_ cily, and the ſmaller iſlands that ſpot the boſom 


of the ſea, All theſe, by a kind of magic in vi- 
ſion, {ſeem as if they were brought cloſe round 
the tkirts of Etna; the diſtances appearing reduc- 
ed to nothing. 

The Regione Deſerta, or the frigid zone of 


Etna, firſt arreſts the attention. It is marked out 


by a circle of ſnow and ice, which extends on all 


The 
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5 BRYDONE'S TOUR, 3 
des to the diſtance of about eight miles. In the 


centre of this circle, the great crater of the 


mountain rears its burning head; and the ex- 
tremes of intenſe cold, and intenſe heat, ſeem to 
be united in the ſame point. 

This region is immediately ſucceeded. by the 
Regione Sylv oſa, which forms a circle or girdle 
of the moſt beautiful green, preſenting a remark- 
able contraſt, with the deſert region. It is not 
ſmooth and even, like the greateſt part of the lat- 
ter; but is finely variegated with an infinite num- 
ber of thoſe delightful little mountains, that have 
been formed by the different eruptions of Etna. 

The circumference of this zone, or great circle, 
on Etna, is not leſs than ſeventy or eighty miles. 
It is every where ſucceeded by vineyards, or- 
chards, and corn- -fields, which compoſe the Re- 

ione Culta, or fertile region. This laſt zone is 
much broader than the others, and extends on all 
tides to the foot of the mountain. Its whole cir- 
cumference, according to Recupera, is one hun- 
dred and eighty-three miles. 

This laſt track is likewiſe covered with a num- 
ber of little conical or ſpherical mountains, and 
exhibits a wonderful variety of forms and colours, 
which make a delightful contraſt with the ſupe- 
rior regions. It is bounded by the ſea on the ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt, and on all other ſides by the rivers 
Simetus and Alcantara, which almoſt encircle it. 

On the ſun's firſt riſing, the thadow of the 
mountain extends itſelf acroſs the whole iſland, 
and makes a large vifible track, even in the ſea 
and in the air. By degrees this is ſhortened, and 
in a little time is confined to the ncighbourhood 
of Etna. 

The preſent crater of this immenſe Volcano 
is about three miles and a half in circumfer _ 
regula 


neeath their feet, no unuſual ſight in this fitua- 
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It goes ſhelving down on each fide, and forms a 
reguiar hollow like a vaſt amphitheatre. From 
many places of this ſpace iſſue volumes of ſul- 
phureous ſmoke, which, being heavier than the 
circumambient air, inſtead of riſing in it, imme 
diately, on its reaching the verge of the crater, 
rolls down the fide of the mountain like a tor- 
rent; till reaching a part of the atmoſphere 
of the ſame ſpecific gravity with itſelf, it ſhoots | 
off horizontally, and forms a large track i in the 
air, in the direction of the wind. 

The crater is ſo hot, that it is dangerous, if not 
impoſſible, to deſcend into it, and in many places 
the ſurface is ſo ſoft, that there have been in- 
ſtances of perſons ſinking down into it, and pay- 
ing for their temerity with their- lives. Neat 
the centre of the crater is the great mouth of the 
. volcano, that tremendous gulf, ſo celebrated in 

all ages, regarded both as the terror and ſcourge 
of preſent and future life, by well-grannded fear 
or gloomy ſuperſtition. | 

It was with a mixture of pleaſure and pain, 
that our travellers quitted this awful ſcene. But 
the wind had riſen very high, and clouds began 
to colle& round the mountain's head. In ſhort, 
they expected to have ſeen a thunder-ftorm be- 
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tion,; but the clouds being diſperſed by the winds, 
they loſt this ſublime proſpect. 
A muſket fired here bad no londer report than 
that of a pocket piſtol; and in fact, the thinner 
the air, the leſs muſt the impreſſion of ſound be 
on the ear, 
When they arrived at the foot of the cone, 
fhey obſerved ſome rocks of an incredible ſize, 
that had been diſcharged from the crater, proba- 


bly 
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| fly ages ago; as the ruins of Torre del Filoſofo, 
o near the top of Etna, prove that few eruptions 
f any magnitude have rifen ſo high in the 
mountain, for a period beyond hiſtorical evidence. 
Empedocles, to whom this ſtructure is aſcribed, 

was a native of Agrigentum, and is ſuppoſed to 
have died about four hundred years before the 
Chriſtian era. He is ſaid to have thrown him- 


ſelf headlong into the gulf of Etna, to confirm 

he Wl the idea that he was a god, by preventing people 

from accounting for his death; but the treacher- 
of ous mountain threw up his flippers, which were 
es of braſs, and announced that he was only a mor- 
n- Wl tal. 
7 Mr. Brydone, on leaving this ſtupendous ſeene, 
ar had the misfortune to flip on the ice, and ſprain- 
he ed his ankle to ſuch a degree, that he was obliged 
in 


to be ſupported for ſome way by two men. At 
laſt they reached their mules, and took ſome re- 
poſe once more in the Spelonca del Capriole on a 
bed of leaves, which they thought a paradiſe at- 


in, ter all their fatigues. | 

ut It was about fix in the morning when they 
zan left the ſummit of Etna, and it was eight at 
rt, night before they reached Catania. They ob- 
de- Wl ſerved, with mingled pleaſure and pain, the 
ua- 


change of the climate as they deſcended. From 
the region of tbe moſt rigid winter they ſoon 
arrived in that of the moſt perfect. ſpring. On 
firſt entering the foreſts, the trees were as naked 
as in December ; but after deſcending a few miles, 
they found themſelves in the mildeſt and the 
ſofteſt of climates; the trees in full verdure, and 
the fields covered with all the flowers of ſummer. 
No ſooner again had they left the woods, and 
ba- entered the lower track, than the heats became 
bly altogether 
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altogether inſupportable, and they ſuffered dready 


fully from it before they could reach Catania. 
Though the want of a quadrant prevented our 


author from meaſuring the beight of Etna geo- ; 


metrically, from the moſt accurate obſervations 
he could make, by means of the barometer, it did 
not exceed twelve thouſand feet perpendicular, or 
little more than two miles. 

It ſeems that philoſophers are much divided on 


this ſubject, ſome making it bigher than the 


Andes, or indeed than any mountain on earth; 


and in general the altitude appears to be reckon- 
ed too high; though nothing would be eaſier, 
with proper inſtruments, than to aſcertain it with 
preciſion. ' Ef 


The wind and our author's unfortunate ſprain, 
in a great meaſure prevented their electrical ex- 
periments; however, they found near Nicoloſi, 
and particularly on the top of Monpelieri, that 
the air was in a very favourable ſtate for opera- 
tions of this kind. Here the little pith-balls, 
when inſulaied, were ſenſibly affected, and repel - 
led each other above an inch. It is extremely 
probable, indeed, that upon theſe mountains 
formed by eruptions, where the air is ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with ſulphureous effluvia, great elec- 


trical experiments might be made. And per- 


haps, of all the reaſons aſſigned for the wonderful 
vegetation that is performed on Etna, there is none 
which contributes ſo much towards it, as this con- 
ſtant electrical ſtate of the air; for, from a varie- 
ty of experiments, it has been found, that the 
quantity of the electrical matter has a very ſen: 
fible effect, both on vegetable and animal life. 
Flectricity, indeed, may be conſidered as the 
great e principle of nature, by Which ſhe 
Carries 
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carries on her principal operations. It is a fifth 

element, diſtinct from, and of a on nature 

to, the other four, which compoſe only the corpo- 

real parts of matter; but this ſubtle active fluid 

Wis a kind of ſoul that pervades and quickens eve- 
particle of it“. 

So highly electric is the vapour of volcanos, 
that it has been obſerved in ſome eruptions, both 
of Etna and Veſuvius, that the whole track of 
ſmoke, which ſometimes extended one hundred 
miles, produced the moſt tremendous effects; 
killing ſhepherds and flocks on the mountains, 
blaſting trees, and ſetting fire to houſes, where- 
ever it fell in with them on an elevated fituation, 

The variety of waters about Etna is very re- 
markable; ſome are extremely cold, ſome are 
7 periodical, and others are highly deleterious. 

Kecupero informed them that about twenty years 
ago a rent opened in the mountain, which for a 
a confiderable time ſent forth ſuch a mephitic va- 
pour, that, like the lake Avernus, birds were ſuf⸗ 
: focated in flying over it. 


5 There are many caverns about Etna, where 
n. tde air is F e cold, which ſerves the 
c- peaſants as ice-houſes. Kircher ſpeaks of one 


capable of containing thirty thouſand men, where 
al many people bad been loſt by their temerity in 


ne * There have ha inſtances of the human body 3 
n- electric without the mediation of any electric ſubſtance, and 
je- even emitting ſparks of fire with a diſagreeable ſenſation, and 
he an extreme degree of nervous ſenſibility. It is not unlikely, 


indeed, that many diſeaſes originate from an exceſs or defect 
of the electric principle in the conſtitution. The mal ades 
imaginaires, or hypochondriac having too ſmall a quantity of 
he this fire, ſhould increaſe.it by wearing ſome electric ſubſtance 
hea next their ikin, ſuch as flannel and lilk, 


adyancing 
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advancing too far. One of thoſe caverns ſtill re- 
tains the name of Proſerpine, from its being ſup- 
poſed, by the ancients, the paſſage by which Plu - 
to conveyed her into his dominions. ; 
This mountain is likewiſe celebrated for its ve- 
getable ſtores. Among others are ſaid to be ein- 
namon, ſarſaparilla, ſaſſafras, rhubarb, and pal- 
ma chrifti, from the ſeed of which caſtor oil is 
extracted. a 

There were, formerly, a great number of wild 
beaſts in the woody region of Etna; but the 
number in now greatly reduced. They have 
ſtill, however, the wild boar, the roe-buck, and 
a kind of wild goat. The race of ſtags, as well 
as of bears, is thought to be extinct. 

The horſes and cattle of Mount Etna are 

eſteemed the beſt in Sicily. The cattle are of a 
very large ſize, and their horns are of ſuch ex- 
panſion, that they are preſerved as curioſities in 
ſome muſeums, 
Our travellers having ſatisfied their curiofity 
on this mountain, ſo illuſtrions from remote an- 
tiquity to the preſent times, on the 31ſt of May 
embarked on board a felucca for Syracuſe. The 
wind was favourable, and they made a rapid pro- 
greſs. The view of Etna, during the whole of 
this voyage, was wonderfully fiife, and the bold 
black coaſt, formed, for near thirty miles, of the 
lava of that immenſe volcano, gave the moſt aw- 
ful idea of its eruptions, 

The proſpect, indeed, of this mountain from 
the ſea, is more complete and ſatisfactory than 
any where on the iſland. The eye takes in 4 
greater portion of the circle; and the different 
regions are more diſtinctly marked out, by theit 

5 different 
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different colours and proportions, expaling. at 


once every climate and ſeaſon 


Where bloſſom, fruits, and flowers together a 
And the whole year in gay contuſion lies, . 


They paſſed the mouths of ſeveral rivers. The 


firſt and moſt conſiderable was the Giarretta, or 


river of St. Paul, formerly the Simetus, and, un- 
der that name, celebrated by the poets. This ri- 
ver was navigable in the time of the Romans. 
It takes its riſe on the north fide of Etna, and 
ſurrounding the weſt ſkirts of the mountain, falls 
into the ſea near the ruins of the ancient Mor- 
gantio. Near its mouth it throws up large quan- 
tities of fine amber, which is carefully collected 
by the peaſants, and brought to Catania, where 
it is manufactured into croſles, beads, ſaints, and 
other articles, and ſold at high prices to the ſu- 
perſtitious. 

The generation of amber has long been a con- 
troverted point among naturaliſts. It is general- 
ly ſuppoſed to be a kind of gum, or bitumen, that 
ifſues from the earth in a liquid ſtate, and after- 


wards becomes indurated by expoſure to the air. 


Not far from the mouth of the Simetus, are 
two of the largeſt lakes in Sicily; the Beviere 
and the Pantana; ; the firſt of which 1s ſuppoſed 
to have been formed by Hercules; and in conſe- 
quence was reputed ſacred by the ancients. They 
are full of a variety of fiſh, one ſpecies of which, 
called Molletti, is much eſteemed. 

In a few hours ſailing, they came in ſight of 
the city of Auguſta, beautifully ſituated on a 
ſmall iſland, that was formerly a peninſula, 
Both the city and fbrtifications appeared confi- 
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derable. Within a few miles of this lie the ruins 
of Little Hydla, fo celebrated for its honey. 

Some time before their arrival at Syracuſe, it 
fell a dead"calm, and they ſpied a fine turtle faſt 
alleep on the ſurface of the water. This prize 
they hoped to have ſecured; but while they were 
in the act of ſeizing it, the turtle ſlipt throu 
their fingers, and deprived them of their N 
ed luſcious banquet. 

Soon after, the remains of the mighty Syracuſe 
appeared, the remembrance of whoſe glory, mag- 
nificence, and illuſtrious deeds, filled them with 
veneration. But how are the mighty fallen! 
Ibis proud city, that vied with Rome herſelf, is 
now reduced to a heap of rubbiſh ; for what re- 
mains of it ſcarcely deſerves the name of a town. 
They rowed round the greateſt part of the walls, 
without ſeeing a human creature; thoſe- very 
walls that were the terror of the Roman arms; 

from whence Archimedes battered their fleets, 
and with his engines lifted their veſſels from 
the ſea, and daſhed them againſt the rocks. 

They found the interior part of the city agreed 
but too well with its external appearance. There 

was no inn to be found; and after viſiting. all 
the monaſteries and religious fraternities, in 
ſearch of beds, they found them ſo wretchedly 
mean and dirty, that they preferred ſleeping on 
ſtra w. 

They had introductory letters to Count Gaeta- 
no, who made many apologies for not being able 
to accommodate them with ſuitable lodgings; but, 

in other reſpects, they were under many obliga- 
tions to him for his civilities. 

Of the four cities which cofnpoſed the ancieſt 
Syracuſe, there remains only Ortigia, the ſmalleſt, 
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which is ſituated on an iſland, of the ſame 
name, and contains about fourteen thouſand in- 
babitants. The ruins of the other three, Tycha, 


| Achradina, and Neapoli, are computed at twen- 


ty-two miles in_circumference ; but almoſt the 
whole of this ſpace is now converted into rich 
yineyards, orchards, and corn- fields. 

The principal remains of antiquity are, a thea- 


tre and amphitheatre, many ſepulchres, the 


Latomie, the Catacombs, and the famous Ear of 
Diony us, which it was impoſſible to deſtroy. 
The Latomie now forms a noble ſubterraneous 
garden, and is, indeed, one of the moſt beautiful 
and romantic ſpots in the world. Moſt of it is 
about one hundred feet below the ſurface of the 
earth, and of an incredible extent. The whole 
is hewn out of a rock as hard as marble, The 
bottom of this.immenſe quarry, from which the 
greateſt part of Syracuſe was probably built, is 
now covered with an exceeding rich toil, and be- 
ing fecure from every wind, produces ſhrubs and 
fruit trees, of the utmoſt luxuriance and beauty. 

he oranges, citrous, bergamots, pomegranates, 
nat and figs, are of a remarkable ſize and fine 
quality 

In this garden there is a variety of wild and 
romantic ſcenes, in the midſt of which they were 
ſurpriſed by the appearance of a figure under one 
of the caverns, that accorded with the ſolemnity 
of the place. It was an aged man, with a long 
flowing beard that reached to his waiſt. His 
bands were ſhook by the palſy; his face was fur- 
rowed wꝛith years, and his locks ſcauty and grey. 
He ſupported himſelf on a kind of pilgrim's ſtaff; 
and from his neck hung a {tring of large beads, 
with a crucifix appended. | 
E 2 This 
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This venerable figure was the hermit of che 
place, and belonged to a convent of Capuchius 
on the rock above; but had now bid adieu to the 
upper world, and was determined to ſpend the 
reſt of his lite in this ſolitude, in prayer and pre- 
paration for heaven. They left tome money for 

him on the rock; for the Capuchins touch no 
money except with a pair of pincers, which con- 
vey it to their ſack or cow], to carry to market. 

The Ear of Dionyſius is no lefs a monument of 
the ingenuity and magnificence, than of the eru- 
elty of that tyrant. It is a huge cavern, cut out 
of the ſolid rock, in the form of the human'organ 
of hearing. The perpendicular height is about 
_ eighty feet, and the length is not leſs than two 
hundred and fifty. The cavern was ſaid to be con- 
trived ſo that every ſound was collected and united 
into one point, as into a focus, which was called 
the tympanum, Exactly oppoſite to this the tyrant 
had a ſmall aperture, communicating with an 
apartment in which he uſed to conceal himſelf, 
Jo this opening he applied his ear, and is ſaid to 
have heard diſtinctly every word that was ſpoken 

in the cavern below. 
No ſooner was this apartment finiſhed, and a 
proof made of it, than he put to death all the 
workmen employed in its fabrication. He then 
confined all whom he ſuſpected to be his enemies; 
and by liſtening to their converſation, determin- 
ed as to their guilt, and punithed or acquitted them 
accordingly. 
As this chamber of Dionyſius is very high in 
the rock, and now totally inacceſſible, they had 
not an opportunity of making proof of this curious 
experiment. The echo in the Ear, however, is 
prodigious, and ſuperior to any thing they had 
ever 
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ever heard. The holes in the rock, to which the 
riſoners were chained, till remain, and even the 
. and iron in ſeveral of tbem. 

The amphitheatre i is in the form of a very ec» 
centric ellipſe, and is much ruined ; but the thea- 
tre is fo entire, that moſt of the gradini, or ſeats, 
ſill remain. Both theſe lie in that part of the 
city called Neapolis. 

They fearched among the ſepulchres, ſeveral of 
which are very elegant, for that of Archimedes, 
but could ſee nothing reſembling it. At his 
own defire, it was adorned with the figure of a 
ſphere inſcribed in a cylinder; but had been loſt 
by his ungrateful countrymen, even before thd- 
time that Cicero was queſtor of Sicily, That 
great orator and philoſopher, with an enthuſiaſtic 
admiration of the genius of Archimedes, under- 
took the ſearch for his tomb, and bad the felici- 


ty to diſcover it among ſome brakes, 


The catacombs are little inferior to thoſe of 
Nome or Naples, and are conſtructed in the ſame 
ſiyle. There are many remains of temples. A 
few columns ſhew where that of Jupiter Olym- 
pius ſtood, The temple of Minerva, now con- 
verted into. a cathedral, and dedicated to the 
Virgin, is almoſt entire, 

As the celebrated fountain of A 0 has 
ever been looked upon as one of the greateſt cu- 
rioſities- of Syracuſe, our travellers were anxious 
to viſit it. | 

This fountain was dedicated to Diana, he 
had a magnificent temple near it, where great 
feſtivals were annually celebrated. They found 
a number of nymphs, up to the knees waſhing 
their garments in it; but theſe were not of Dia- 
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na's train, and they had no reaſon to dread the fats 
of Actæon and Alpheus. 


Arethuſa is indeed an aſtoniſhing fountain; 


and riſes at once out of the earth to the ſize of a 


river. The poetical fictions concerning it are nu- 
merous. Many of the people here believe, to this 
day, that it is the identical river Arethuſa, which 
finks under ground, near Olympia in Greece, and 
continuing its courſe for five or fix hundred miles 
below the ocean, riſes again in this ſpot. 

In confirmation of this, it is ſaid, that after the 
great ſacrifices at Olympia, the blood of which 
fell into that river, the waters of Arethuſa roſe 
for ſeveral days tinged with red. This, like ma- 
ny modern miracles, was probably a trick of the 
prieſts. Thoſe of Diana had the charge of the 
fountain of Arethuſa; and no doubt were much 
intereſted in ſupporting the credit of their god- 

deſs. 
At a little diſtance from Arethuſa, i is a large 
ſpring of freſh water, that boils up in the ſea. It 
is called Occhi di Zilica, or Alpheus, and is fa- 

bled by the poets to have purſued Arethuſa below 
the ſea all the way to Sicily. This probably did 
not exiſt in very early ages, as the moſt ancient 
authors do not mention it. 

Syracuſe has two harbours, the largeſt of which, 
on the ſouth-weſt fide of Ortigia, is reckoned ſix 
miles round. It is ſaid by Diodorus to have run 
almoſt into the heart of the city; and the entry 
was ſo ſtrongly fortified, that the Roman fleets 
could never penetrate it. 

The ſmaller port is on the north-eaſt of Orti- 
gia, and 15 likewiſe recorded to haye been highly 
ornamented. 

Near 
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BY | Neaf this port, they ſhew the ſpot where the 
AS houſe of Archimedes ftood ; and likewiſe the 
= tower from whence he 1s ſaid to have ſet fire to 
the Roman galleys with his burning glaſſes; a 


ſtory long believed, but now generally exploded, 
unleſs the powers of the ancient-ſpecula were 


much ſuperior to any that modern times have 
1 produced. Our author, however, thinks ths 
, might have been effected by means of common 
| looking glaſſes, or highly polithed plates of me- 
tal. 
Our travellers were ſoon tired of Syracuſe, 
A which was the moſt wretched of all wretched 
Fa places they had ever ſeen. To contraſt its former 
6 magnificence with its preſent meanneſs, is a me- 
e Jancholy taſk. The mighty Syracuſe, the moſt 
h opulent and powerful of all the Grecian cities, 
1. which, by its ſingle ſtrength, was at different times 


a match for Carthage and Rome, and contained 
* within its own walls fleets and armies, that 


Ne 


It were the terror of the world, is now reduced 
55 below the conſequence of the moſt inſignificant 
- burgh. Even its few remaining inhabitants are 
0 cov ered with filth and diſeaſe, and miſerable be- | 
it yond deſcription. 

The want of any decent or even tolerable 
h, accommodation in Syracuſe, induced them to 
1 abridge their ſtay in it; and accordingly they 
1 bired a Malteſe tporanaro to carry them to that 
ry Hand, This is a ſmall fix-oared boat, made en- 
1 tirely for ſpeed, to avoid the African corſairs, with 

which thoſe ſeas are infeſted. 

115 On the 2d of June they left the Marmoreo, or 
ly great port of Syracaſe; and though the wind 


was contrary and pretty ſtrong, by dint of rowing 
they got on at the rate of tour miles an hour. 
Soon 
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Soon after the wind became favourable,” but 
ſpeedily increaſing to a hurricane, they were in 


danger of being overſet, and ran for thelter to 
Cape Paſlero. | 


Cape Paſſero, anciently 8 is s the remot- 


eſt and moſt ſoutherly point of Sicily. It is a 
ſmall iſland about a mile in circumference, with a 
fort and ſmall garriſon, to protect the neighbour: 
ing country from the Barbary rovers. 7 
As there is no other habitation of any kind. on 
this fteril ſpot, they refreſhed themſelves in a 
ſmall cavern ; and then ſallied out to examine the 
face of the country, when they found the ſoil 
and productions wholly changed. Neither corn 
nor wine grew here; but the fields were adorned 
with an infinite variety of flowers and ſhrubs, and 
the rocks were entirely covered with capers, t then 
fit for gathering. 

Here too they found, in the greateſt perfection, 
that beautiful ſhrub, the palmeta, reſembling a 
| ſmall palm tree, with a very elegant flower ; but 
_ unfortunately the ſeeds were not ripe. 

As ſoon as it was dark, they got on board dhe 
little veſſel, and rowed out about one hundred 
yards to ſea, that they might be ſate from the 
attacks of the natives in the night, who were re: 
preſented as little better than ſavages. Still, 
however, they had the Turkiſh corſairs to fear, 
and on that and other accounts, they palled A ve- 
ry uncomfortable night. 

In the morning an officer from Cape Paſſero 
viſited them, who pretended to be weather wiſe, 
and aſſured them that they muſt relinquiſh all 
thoughts of getting farther till the full of the 
moon, which had juſt entered her ſecond quarter; 
however, in ſpite of his 2 remarks, So 
ame 
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ſame affernoon the wind became pr opitions, and 
they immediately got under ſail. 

In a ſhort time they came in fight of a ſalphu- 
reous lake, the ſmell of which was ſo ſtrong, that 
it was perceived at the diſtance of more than a 
mile. 'The water boiled up with violence in many 
places, though the heat at the banks is very in- 
conſiderable. Our author is of opinion that this 
is the celebrated Camerina, which Æneas ſaw im- 


| mediately after paſſing Pachynus, and which 


Virgil ſays the fates had decreed ſhould never de 
drained, 

This collection of water is ſurrounded with A 
variety of fine evergreens and flowering ſhrubs, 
of which the palmeta and the arbutus are the moſt 
beautiful. Here they ſaw a great many wild 
fowl; but could not get near enough to ſhoot 
any of them. They killed, however, a black 
ſnake, which Mr. Brydone thinks, anſwered the 
deſcription of the aſp. They diffected the tongue, 
and found the end of it ſharp like a fling, and en- 
tertained little doubt but the animal uſed it for 
that purpoſe, though it is generally believed by 
naturaliſts, that the ſerpent race convey their 
poiſon through their teeth. This ſnake, how- 


| ever, had no teeth, but only very bard gums. 


About ſun-ſet the wind died away ; the coaſt 
of Sicily began to recede, and they ſoon found 
themſelves in the ocean. It was a dead calm, and 
the moon ſhone bright on the waters. The waves, 
from the late ſtorm, were ſtill high, but ſmooth 
and even, and followed one another with a flow 
and meaſured flow, | 

In the morning, no land was in Gght, ſave Et- 
na, which is the polar ſtar of thoſe ſeas, They 
bad now a fine breeze, and about five in the af- 

ternoon, 
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ternoon, they reached the city of Valetta. The 
approach of the iſland is very fine, though the 
ſhore is rather low and rocky. It is every where 
made inacceſſible to an enemy, by an n 
number of fortifications. 

The entry into the port is very narrow, and 
commanded by a ſtrong caſtle on each fide &. 
They were hailed from the ſhore, and obliged: to 
give a ſtrict account of themſelves. The Engliſh 
_ conſul ſoon conducted them to an elegant inn, 
and they found. themſelves once more in a land 
of elegance and ſplendor. 

The induſtry of the Malteſe, in cultivating their 
little iſland, is inconceivable. Not an inch of 
ground is any where loſt, and where there is not 
ſoil enough, they have tranſported it by ſhips and 
boats from Sicily. The whole country is full of 
incloſures of free ſtone, conſequently has a naked 
aſpect, and in ſummer reflects ſuch light and heat 
as to be very diſagreeable and offenſive to the 
eyes. 

The! illand is covered with country houſes: and 
villages, beſides ſeven cities; but Valetta and 
Civila Vecchia alone deſerve that appellation. 
Every village has a noble church, and indeed, 
the religious ſtructures are eminently beautiful. 

Malta does not produce corn enough to ſup- 
Port its inhabitants one half of the year. The 
crop they molt depend upon is cotton, which is 
ſown and reaped in four months. Their oranges 
are the fineſt in the world, and are in ſeaſon far 
ſeven months in the year. Many of them are of 
the red kind; and our author was told, that they 


* As Malta has alre dy more than once fallen under our re- 
view, we ſhall confine ourſelves to what _—_ novel in re- 
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were produced from the common ora e in- 
grafted on the pomegranate ſtock. The juice is 
as red as blood, and of a remarkably fine flavour. 
The greateſt part of their crop is ſent in preſents 
to the different courts of Europe, and to the rela- 
tions of the chevaliers. It was not without a 

ood deal of difficulty that our travellers procur- 
ec a few cheſts for ſome of their Italian friends, 
The evening after their arrival, they were en- 
tertained with the departure of a Malteſe ſqua- 
dron, to aſſiſt the French againſt the bay of Tunis, 
who had fallen under the diſpleaſure of the grand 
monarque, becauſe he refuſed to deliver up ſome 
Corfican ſlaves. This ſquadron conſiſted of three 
gallies, each carrying from ſeven to nine hundred 
men; with about thirty knights; and ſeveral 
galliots and ſcampavias. Though theſe chevaliers 
are under yows of celibacy and chaſtity, they pay 


little regard to the latter; and kept making fig- 


nals all the way to their, miſtreſſes, who were la- 
menting their departure from the baſtions, Num- 
bers of boats attended this expedition at its out 
ſetting; the ramparts and fortifications were 
crowded with company; and the fort reſounded 
with the diſcharges of heavy artillery, which were 


anſwered by the galleys and galliots, as they left 
the harbour. 


The fortifications of Malta are chiefly cut out 


of the ſolid rock, and are really ſtupendous. All 


the boaſted catacombs of Rome and Naples are 
mere trifles, compared to the immenſe excavations 


that have been made in this little iſland. 


One half of Etna was clearly perceptible from 
hence, though two hundred Italian miles diſ- 


tant; ; and they were aſtured that in the great 


* eruptions 
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eruptions of that mountain the whole iſland. iy 


illuminated and often ſhook. 


As the city of Valetta is built ads a bill, none 
of the ſtreets, except the key, are level. They are 


all paved with white ſtone, which is extreme! 


injurious to the eyes. The principal buildings 
are the palace of the grand maſter, the infirmary, 
the arſenal, the hotels of the Seven Tongues, the 
great church of St. John, and the palace of the 
grand maſter, whoſe name was Pinto, and to 


whom our travellers had the honour to be intro- 


duced, He was of a Portugueſe family, and had 
been upwards of thirty years at the head of that 
little ſtate. He received them with great polite- 


_ neſs, and was happy to hear that they had alſo 


viſited his native country, which he conſidered as 
cloſely connected with Britain. 

Though almoſt ninety years of age, he retained 
all the faculties of his mind in perfection, and 
managed every thing without the aſſiſtance of a 
miniſter. Conſidering his age, his activity and 
quickneſs in buſineſs were truly wonderful. 

His houſehold attendance and court are all 
princely ; and, as grand maſter of Malta, he is 
more abſolute, and poflefles more power thau 
moſt ſovereign princes. His titles are, Serene 
Highneſs and E minence; and as he has the diſpo- 
ſal of all lucrative offices; he models his councils 
as he pleaſes. 

The grand maſter is ED i by a committee of 
twenty-one, which committee is nominated by 
the ſeven nations, three out of each nation, 'The 
election muſt be finiſhed in three days from the 
death of the laſt grand maſter; and during that 
pace, all is buſtle, cabal, and intrigue, Th 
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'The two iflands of Malta and Gozzo contain 
about one hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, 
and the land force is equal to the whole number 
of men fit to bear arms; for all are ſoldiers when 


required. Their ſea force conſiſts of a great 
number of veſſels of different deſcriptions, all 
well manned and equipped. . 

The catacombs, near the ancient city of Meli- 
ta, about the centre of the iſland, are an immenſe 
work. 'They are ſaid to extend fifteen miles un- 
der ground, and to conſiſt of ſo many labyrinths, 
that it is dangerous to venture too far in them. 

At no great diſtance from Melita is a ſinall 
church, dedicated to St. Paul ; and juſt by a ſta- 
tue of the ſaint, with a viper on his hand, ſup- 
poſed to be placed on the very ſpot where the houſe 
ſtood in which he was received after his ſhip- 
wreck, and where he ſhook off the 1 innoxious ſer- 
pent into the fire. 

The Malteſe believe that che apoſtle at that 
time freed the iſland from venomous animals for 
ever; and the fact is certain, that none are now 
to be found here; nor wall they live, if imported 5 
from other countries. 

Adjoining to the church is the celebrated grot- 
to, in which the ſaint was impriſoned, which is 
fill regarded with the utmoſt reverence and ve- 
neration. It is extremely damp, and produces a 
whitiſh kind of ſtone or petrifaction, which being 
reduced into a powder, is ſaid to be a ſovereign re- 
medy in many diſeaſes. However this may be, 
whether faith effects a cure, or whether it has jpeci- 
ticvirtues, certain it is that every houſe in the iſland 
is provided with this remedy, and many boxes of 
it are annually exported. What may be record- 
ed as a ſtanding miracle, if true, is that, notwith- 

Vor. XVI. ſtanding 
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ſtanding this perpetual conſumption, it has never 
been exhauſted, nor even ſenſibly diminiſhed, 
Our travellers were permitted to fill their poc- 
kets with this wonderful ſtone. It taſtes like 
_ coarſe magneſia, and is eſteemed ſudorific, and a 
certain remedy againſt the bite of all venomous 
animals. In the ſmall-pox and fevers, it is given 
to the quantity of a tea- ſpoonful or two, with 
much ſervice. 
_ Notwithſtanding the natural bigotry of the 
Malteſe, the ſpirit of toleration has ſo far prevail-| 
ed, that they have allowed a moſque to their 
ſworn enemies, the Turks; -nor are their poor 
ſlaves, of the Mahometan faith, diſturbed in. the 
exerciſe of their religion. | | 
Perhaps Malta is the only country in the world 
where dwelling is permitted by law. As the 
whole eftablithment of this ſingular ſociety is 
originally founded on the wild and romantic 
principles of chivalry, they have never been able 
to aboliſh fingle combats; but they have laid | 
them under ſuch reſtrictions as greatly leflen their MF - 
danger. The duelliſts are obliged to decide their 
quarrel in one particular ſtreet of the city; and 
they muſt likewiſe, under the ſevereſt penalties, : 
put up their ſwords, when ordered ſo to do by aM 
ewoman, a prieſt, or a knight. | 
Under ſuch limitations, one would almoſt ima 
gine that a duel could never end in blood; how: 
ever, this is not the caſe, as our author counted 1 
about twenty croſſes painted on the wall, oppofie ; 
to which a knight had fallen. | 
A few months before our travellers arrived MW 
dere, two knights had a diſpute at a billiard ta, 
dle. One of them, after giving a great deal off 
* n added a blow; but to the aſto- 
: 4 . niſhment 
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niſhment of all Malta, in whoſe arinals there is 


not a ſimilar inſtance, after ſo great a provocation, 
abſolutely refuſed to fight his anteganiſt. The 
challenge was repeated, yet ſtill he declined. In 
conſequence, he was condemned to make the 
amende honorable, in the great church of St. John, 
for forty-five days ſucceſſively ; then to be confin- 
ed in a dungeon for five years without ligbt, and 
afterwards to remain a priſoner in the caſtle for 
life. The young man too, who received the blow, 
not having an opportunity of wiping off the af- 
front in the blood of his enemy, was likewiſe in 
diſgrace. | 

This anecdote may ſerve to ſhew the romantic 
principles that actuate this ſociety, which has now 


ſubſiſted for ſeven hundred years; and as it was 


the firſt born of chivalry, ſo it has long ſurvived 
every other child of this viſionary parent. 

The weather at Malta is frequently ſo clear and 
ſerene, that not cloud is to be ſeen in the ſky, 


Mr. Brydone was charmed with the beautiful ap- 


pearance which the heavens exhibited for ſome 
time after ſun-fet. The eaſtern part of the hori- 
zon appeared of a rich deep purple, and the 

weſtern in the true yellow glow of Claude Lore 
rain. The heat, however is very intenſe; the 

thermometer commonly ſtanding in the beginning 

of June at 75 or 76 degrees 

They left the port of Malta on the th of June, 

in a ſporonaro, and coaſting along the iſland- 
took a view of its north port, its fortifications, 
and lazaretto. The mortars, cut out of the rocks 
near the different creeks, where a debarkation 

might be attempted, are tremendous works. The 
2 of ſome of them are fix feet wide; and 

| F 2 they 
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they are ſaid to be capable of throwing an aſto- 
niſhing quantity of common balls or ſtones, 

The diſtance from Malta to Gozzo is not above 
four or five miles, and between them lies the 
very ſmall iſland of Commino. Gozzo is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be the celebrated iſle of Calypſo; but it 
muſt be totally changed, or elſe it never anſwer- 
ed the deſcriptions of Homer and Fenelon. 

As they ſailed along the coaſt, they looked in 
vain for the grotto of the goddeſs; neither could 
they ſee the verdant banks eternally covered with 


flowers, nor the lofty trees, ever in bloſſom, that 


afforded a ſhade to the ſacred baths. 

Finding their hopes fruſtrated, and that the 
iſle of Calypſo afforded nothing to recompenſe 
their trouble of inveſtigating it, they launched 
farther into the deep; and night coming on, they 
wrapped themſelves up in their cloaks, and flept 
moſt comfortably. 

Next morning, they had a diſtant view of Si- 
cily, and a little before ſun-ſet, they landed oppo- 
fite to Raguſa, not far from the ruins of the Lit- 
tle Hybla. Here they found a fine ſandy beach, 
and excellent bathing. 
Alfter ſupper they again launched their bark, 
and put to ſea with a propitious gale. By noon, 
next day, they reached the celebrated port of 
Agrigentum, the captain of which gave them a 
polite reception. and accompanied them to the 
«City, ſituated on the top of a mountain, about 
four miles from the harbour. The road on each 
fide was bordered by a row of exceeding large 
American aloes, many of which were then in 
blow, and made the moſt beautiful appearance 
imaginable. Our author was informed, that thoſe 


curious 


fe | 
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curious plants, in. that climate, always blowed 


the fixth year, and for the moſt part in the fifth. 
The city of Agrigentum, now Grigenti, is ir- 
regular and ill built, but enjoys a delightful fitu- 
ation, little inferior to that of Genoa. It contains 
only about twenty thouſand inhabitants, though 
in ancient times its population amounted to near- 


ly a million. 


Here. the Canonico Spoto, to whom they were 
recommended by Mr. Hamilton, gave our travel- 


lers a kind and hoſpitable reception, and inſiſted 
on their being his gueſts. 


The ruins of the ancient city of Agrigentum 
lie about a ſhort mile from the modern one. 
Theſe, like the ruins of Syracuſe, are moſtly con- 
verted into corn- fields, vineyards, and orchards; 
but the remains of the temples are much more 
remarkable. Of the temple of Venus, almoſt one 
half exiſts. The temple of Concord has not yet 
loſt a fingle column. It appears, by an inſcrip- 
tion, to have been built by the people of Lilibi- 
tan, probably after having defeated the Agrigen- 
tines. 

Theſe temples are preciſely i in the ſame fyle 
and after the ſame model. They are ſupported 
by thirteen large fluted Doric columns, on each 
fide, and fix at each end. 

The temple of Hercules is wholly in ruins, but 
appears to have been of much ſuperior magnitude 
to the former. It was here that the celebrated 
ſtatue of Hercules ſtood, ſo much celebrated by 
Cicero; which' the natives of Agrigentum de- 
fended with ſuch reſolution from the rapacious 
Verres. In this temple, likewiſe, was a famous 


painting by Zeuxis, repreſenting Hercules in his 


acts, killing the two ſerpents, | 
F'3 Near 
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Near to this lie the ruins of the temple of Ju- 
piter Olympus, ſuppoſed to have been the largeſt 
in the heathen world. It is now called the 
Giant's Temple, as the people cannot conceive 
that ſuch immenſe maſſes of rock could ever be 
Taiſed by the hands of common men. The frag- 
ments of the columns are indeed enormous, and 
give a vaſt idea of the fabric. It is ſaid to have 
ſtood till the year 1100; but is now a perfect 


ruin. 


There are alſo the ruins of many more = thanks 
particularly that of Juno, which hiſtory tells us 
contained one of the moſt famous pictures of an- 
tiquity, from the pencil of Zeuxis, who, deter- 
mined to produce a model of human perfection, 
aſſembled all the fineſt women of Agrigentum, 


who were even ambitious to appear naked before 


him, and from their blended charms he produced 
a perfect whole. This, which was regarded as 
his maſter-piece, was unfortunately burnt when 
the Carthaginians took Agrigentum. 

The ancient walls of the city are moſtly cut out 
of the rock. The catacombs and ſepulchres are 
very grand. One of the latter is particularly 
. worthy of notice, as it is mentioned by Polybius, 
as being oppoſite to the temple of Hercules, and 
to have been ſtruck with lightning in his time. 
It is the monument of Tero, king of Agrigen- 
tum, one of the firſt of the Sicilian tyrants, and 
is nearly entire, though the inſcriptions are obli- 
terated. 

All theſe mighty ruins of Agrigentum, and 
the whole mountain on which it ſtands, are com- 


poſed of a concretion of ſea - ſhells run together, 


and cemented by a kind of ſand or gravel, do. 
become 


ud | jams pat. 
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become fo hard as to be, perhaps, more durable 
than marble itſelf. 

The accounts which ancient authors give of 
the magnificence of Agrigentum are amazing. 
Diodorus ſays, that the great veſlels for holding 
water were commonly of filver, and the litters 
and carriages of ivory, richly adorned. 

On the 13th, they-viſited the great obarcks in. 
which is a beautiful piece in alto relievo, on white 
marble, repreſenting boar hunting, and thought 
es, to be equal to any thing of the kind in Italy. 
us This church is farther remarkable for a ſingular 
n- echo, ſomething in the manner of our whiſpering 
2r- gallery at St. Paul's, though more difficult to be 
n, WT accounted for. If a perſon ftands at the welt 
m, gate, and another places himſelf on the cornice, 
re at the moſt diftant part of the church, exaQly 
ed behind the great altar, they can hold a converſa- 
as tion in very low whiſpers. 
en For many years this ſingularity was little 
known; and ſeveral of the confeſling chairs be- 


ut ing placed near the great altar, ſome wags, Wbo 


are were in the ſecret, uſed to ſtation themſelves at 
rly the door of the cathedral, and by this means 
us, beard every word that paſſed between the peni- 
nd tent and the confeſſor. In conſequence of this, 
ne, the moſt ſecret intrigues were diſcovered ; and 
n- erery woman in Agrigentum changed either her 
nd gallant or her confeſſor. Yet till it was the 
li- MW fame, till the cauſe was found ont, and precautions 
taken to prevent the diſcovery of theſe ſacred my- 

nd WM licries. 
m- The country round Agrigentum is delightful, 
zer, producing corn, wine, and oil in the greateſt abund- 
ow W ance; ard the fields are, at the ſaine time, cover- 
me ed wich a variety of the fineſt fruits, ſuch as 
oranges, 
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-oranges, lemons, pomegranates, almonds, and pif- 


tachio nuts. N | 
On the 15th of June, Mr. Brydone and his 
friends dined with the biſhop, by invitation, and 
found that the ancient character of the Agrigen- 
tines, for hoſpitality and good living, was not loft, 


——- 


There were thirty perſons at table, and perhap 
not leſs than one hundred diſhes of meat, all 


dreſſed with the richeſt and moſt delicate ſauces. 
The Sicilians ate of every thing, and endes. 
voured to make their gueſts do the ſame. The 
company was remarkably merry, and many of 


them got half ſeas over before they roſe from 


table. They begged our travellers to make 1 
_ bowl of punch, in which they ſucceeded ſo much 
to the liking of the company, that the bowl was 
frequently repleniſhed. : | 
In ſhort, theſe reverend fathers of the church 
did not ſeem to place much dependance on faſt- 
ing and prayer. One of them told Mr. Brydone, 
that if he would ſtay with them a little while, 
they would convince him they were the happieſt 
fellows on earth. © We have exploded,” ſaid he, 
* from our ſyſtem, every thing that is diſmal and 
melancholy; and are perſuaded, that of all the 
roads iu the univerſe, the road to heaven muſt be 
the molt pleaſant, and the leaſt gloomy 3 if it be 
not ſo,” added he; God have mercy on us, fo! 
I am afraid we ſhall never get there. Abfi: 
nence,“ continued the divine, “ from innocent 
and lawful pleaſures we reckon one of the greateſt 
ſins, and guard againit it with the utmoſt care; 
and I am pretty ſure, that it is a fin for which 
none of us here will ever be damned.” nel 
This was not the firſt time, our author fe 


marks, that he met with this libertine ſpin 


among 
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mong the Roman Catholic clergy. There 1s 10 

much nonſenſe and mummery in their worſhip, 
that they are afraid leſt ſtrangers ſhould believe 
hey are ſerious, and per haps too often fly to the 
Woppolite extreme. 
oft. The preſence of the biſhop did not check, but 
ap rather increaſed, the jollity of the company. He ' 
all was a man highly and deſervedly reſpected, and 
s. ychaved with the greateſt eaſe. and politeneſs, 
ea · Though not forty years of age, he had got the 
The richeſt biſhopric in the kingdom. He was a good 
ol ſcholar, and his genius was in no reſpect inferior 
'on to his erudition. | 
e 1 After taking leave of their jolly friends at 
uch Agrigentum, they embarked in a ſporonaro at 
was che new port. The weather then was fine; but 

acter ſun-ſet, the {ky began to be overcaſt, and in 
2 ſhort time the whole atmoſphere appeared fiery 
and threatening. The wind role to a ſtorm, and 
hey were glad to put back to Agrigentum, 
vhich they at laſt reached in ſafety, about one in 
the morning. 

They now unanimouſly 3 to have nothing 
more to do with ſporonaros, and ſent immediately 
to engage mules to carry them over the mountains 


il. 
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and 

the 


ſt ve to Palermo. After travelling about twenty miles 
it be along a road, where their guides conftantly terri- 
„ fo! iWfied them with ftories of robbers and banditti, 
bft: they arrived at a wretched place, where they re- 


cent 
teſt 
dare; 


hich 


frehed themſelves. 

However, they found the country eminently 
beautiful, wild, and romantic. The fertility of 
many of the plains is truly aſtoniſhing, and it 
was with reaſon the Romans called this iſland 
the granary of their empire.” Were it culti- 
ated to the utmoſt, it ſtill would be the great 
granary 


r fe- 
ſpurt 
211008 
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granary of Europe! Yet the peaſants are 'poot 
and wretched above expreſſion, This miſery 
ariſes from the baneful influence of arbitrary go- 
Yernment, which impoveriſhes a country that na. 
ture ſpontaneouſly made rich. 

Palermo, where they arrived on the 19th of 
June, is the great capital of Sicily; and for re 


gularity, uniformity, and neatnels, is worthy of : 
its deſtthation. The approach to this city is tine 


The alleys are planted with fruit trees, and 1 
American aloes in full blow. 

As there was but one inn in Palermo, our tra. 
vellers were obliged to pay five ducats a day fot 
very indifferent lodgings. The landlady was a 

noiſy Frenchwoman, who peſtered them with 
her impertinence and vanity. Our author draws 
A fine caricature of her; but we feel little inte. 
reft in copying the picture, however faithful 
it may be. All French women are nearly the 
ſame, in whatever part of the world they live 
Pert, vain, and intriguing, they are ever diftin- 
guiſhed from the natives of other countries, and 
pride themſelves on being ſo. 

Palermo is built on an excellent plan. The 
four great ſtreets interſect each other in the cen: 
tre of the city, where they form a handſomd 
ſquare, called the Ottangolo, adorned with ele 
gant uniform buildings. From the centre of thi 
1quare the principal ſtreets, and the four gates d 
the city, which terminate them, are all viſible; 
the ſymmetry and beauty of which produce a fine 
effect. The diameter of the city is about a mile: 
the leſſer ſtreets, in general, run parallel to tht 
great ones. Some of the gates are elegant piece 
of architecture. The Porta Felice opens to tht 
Marino, a delightful walk, which conſtitutes ont 


. of 


— 
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of the chief pleaſures of the nobility. of Palerma. 
It is bounded on one fide by the city wall, and on 
the other by the ſea, from which there is always 
a pleaſant breeze. In the centre of the Marino 
ſtands an elegant temple, which, during the ſum- 
mer months, is made uſe of as an. orcheſtra, for 

muſic. The concerts begin at midnight, and at 
W that time the walk is crowded with carriages, 
end people on foot. The better to favour in- 
trigue, there is an order, that no perſon ſhall pre- 
ſume to carry a light with him on the. Marino. 
The flambeaux are, therefore, extinguiſhed at 
for the Porta Felice, where the ſervants wait for the 
s af returo of the carriages; and the. company gene- 
ith rally continue an hour or two together in utter 
i darkneſs. The concert finiſhes about two in the 
ite morning, when the company retire, 
ful Every night there are various converſaziones. 
the There is a general one ſupported. by the. nobility, 5 
ive which opens every evening at ſun- ſet, and conti- 
ſtin- I nues till midnight. This meeting really deſerves 
aud its appellation ; whereas, in moſt parts of Italy, 

| people aſſemble at the converſaziones. to play. at 
Tbe cards, andicat.ice. 
cen- What appears fingular is, that. no ſooner i is a 
ome lady of quality brought to bed than converſations 
ele. are held in her apartment every night. Our tra- 
this vellers, ſoon after their arrival at Palermo, were 


ge 


of 


es of MW given to underſtand that the Princeſs of Paterno 
ble; had been delivered, and that it was abſolutely in- 
fine cumbent on them to pay their reſpects to her, 

nile: Accordingly, that they might, not be reckoned 
o the unpolite, they went about ſun-ſet, and found the 
ec princeſs ſitting up in her bed, in an elegant un- 
5 the dreſs, with a number of her friends about her. 
s ont _ this is happy climate, child-bearing ſeems to be 


diveſted 
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* diveſted of all its terrors, and is confidered merely : 
as a party of pleafure. 

The Sicilian ladies marry at thitteen or four. 
teen, and are fometimes grandmothers before they 
are thirty. Our travellers were introduced to the 
Princeſs Partana, who had a great number of 
children, and who ſtill appeared ſo young, tlat 
they actually miſtook her, at firſt, for her eldek | 
Gaughter. 

Mr. Brydone ſays, that here they contraRedf 
an acquaintance with many ſenfible and agree- 
able people, which made them regret to leave the 
place. The natives appeared frank and fin- 


cere, and poſſeſſed of unaffected politeneſs, The 


viceroy ſet the pattern of hoſpitality, and was 
followed by the reſt of the nobles. He was ani 
amiable, agreeable man, and was much beloved 
by the people. Mr. Brydone and his friends fre- 
quented his aſſemblies, and ſeveral times dined 
with him. 
The Sicilian cookery is a mixture of the PFrenct 
and Spaniſh, and the olio ſtill preſerves its rank 
and dignity in the centre of the table, ſurround: 
ed by a great number of fricaſees, fricandeaus 
ragouts, and pet de loupes, like a grave Spaniſh 
don among a crowd of little ſmart marquiſſes 
People of faſhion are very magnificent in the 
entertainments; but. moſt particularly in theit 
deſerts and ices. They are commonly temperate 
in regard to wine; but ſince they have learned 
the Engliſh mode of toaſting the ladies, they are 
more free in their potations than formerly. 

The Sicilians have always had the character of 
being very amorous, and not without reaſon, 
They are a nation of poets, and a man ſtands 
poor chance for a miſtreſs, who is not capable 
| celebrating 
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elebrating her praiſes. Soft pieces of muſic and 
Poetry uſed to be performed, or ſung, under their 
iftrefſes* windows; but ſerenading is leſs in 
aſhion than when they had a more intimate con- 
ection with the Spaniards. At one period it 
as wittily ſaid, that no perſon could paſs for a 
an of gallantry who had not got a cold, and 
as ſure never to ſucceed in making love, unlefs 
t was done in a hoarſe voice. abate 
But the ladies of the preſent times are not ſo 
igid to their ſuiters, nor do they expect to meet 
Nrith ſuch painful devotion. They are, in gene- 
al, ſufficiently free in their manners, though fe- 
ale licentiouſneſs has by no means reached the 
vas eight it has done in Italy. Though the efta- 
an pliſhment of ciciſbeos is pretty general, our au- 
Whor met with ſeveral amiable inſtances of the 
pureſt conjugal love and fidelity. Yet, he ſays, 
uch fights are rare on the continent, which may 
be imputed to the ſtyle in which young people 
nch re brought up. „ | 

ank In La Bagaria and Il Colle, two diſtricts ad- 
ind: oining Palermo on the eaſt and the weſt, the no- 
aus, ility have many country houſes. Our travellers 
iſited ſeveral of them. A villa belonging to a 
es. prince arreſted their attention, more for its ſfingu- 
heirfWarity than its real merits. Its poſſeſſor, a man 
theit f immenſe fortune, had devoted his whole life to 
rate he ſtudy of monſters and chimeras, greater and 
rned{Wnore ridiculous than ever entered into the ima- 
y ate gination of the moſt romantic writers 
The amazing crowd of ſtatues that ſurround his 
er ofÞouſe, appear, at a diſtance, like à little army 
aſon . Mrawn up for its defence; but, on approaching, 
nds he whole appears like the regions of deluſion and 
ble of Fochantment ; for, of all the immenſe group, 
dating You, XVI. G there 
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heads of every other animal to the bodies of men, 
Sometimes five or fix animals, that have no ſort 
of reſemblance in nature, are compounded. . T 


or ſix heads, and a buſh of horns. Indeed, ther 


flouriſhing on the ſame head. 


dred; and of the whole number there is not the 


correſponds with the out. Some of the apart 


are entirely compoſed of large mirrors, nicel 
Joined together. The effect which theſe produce 


mirror, cut into the moſt fantaſtic ſhapes, an( 


glaſs, of different colours. All the chimney-pieces 
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there is not a fingle repreſentation of any thing 
in nature; nor is the abſurdity of the wretche 
imagination, that created them, leſs aftoniſhin 
than its fertility. The heads of men are join 
to the bodies of every ſort of animal; and the 


head of a lion is fixed on the neck of a gooſe, the 
body of a lizard, the legs of a goat, and the tui 
of a fox. On the back of this monſter he put 
another, if poſſible, fill more hideous, with fie 


is no kind of horn in the world that he has nol 
collected; and his pleaſure is to fee them 


'The ſtatues that adorn, or rather 1 the 
reat avenue and the court of the palace belong 
ing to this whimſical prince, amount to fix hun: 


likeneſs of any thing i in heaven above, or in earil 
beneath. 


The inſide of this tad caſtle exacth 


ments are ſpacious and magnificent, with hig 
arched roofs, which, inſtead of plaiſter or ſtueco 


is that of a magnifying glaſs; fo that when three 
or four people are walking below, there is always 
the appearance of as many hundreds walking 
above. 
The doors are covered with ſmall pieces Fi 


intermixed with a great variety of .cryſta] and 


winden 
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vindows, and fide boards are crowded with pyra-. 
ids and pillars of tea-pots, caudle-cups, bowls, 
Wca-cups and ſaucers, ſtrongly cemented together. 
The windows are compoſed of panes of glaſs, 
ff every colour in the rainbow, without either 
order or regularity. The houſe clock is caſed in 
he body of a ſtatue, and the eyes of the figure, 
oving with the pendulum, alternately turning 
p their white and black, make a hideous ap- 
pearance. 8 4, | 
The prince's bed-chamber and dreſſing- room 
ontain almoſt every animal on earth, cut in 
marble, and coloured to nature. There are alſo 
any buſts not leſs ſingularly imagined than the 
ſtatues. Some of theſe make a handſome profile 
on one fide, and repreſent a ſkeleton on the other. 
The family ſtatues, which are really fine, have 
been tricked out in new and whimſical ſuits of 
marble, that produce a moſt laughable effect. 
The ſhoes are all- of black marble; the ſtockings 
generally of red; and the clothes of different co- 
lours, blue, green, and variegated, with a rich 
lace of giall antique. Es | | 
The author and owner of this ſingular collec- 
tion is a poor miſerable lean figure, ſhivering at 
a breeze, and ſeemingly afraid to ſpeak to any 
one; yet, notwithſtanding the marked inſanity 
of his actions, he will converſe ſpeciouſly, and is 
perfectly innocent. Being likewiſe immenſely 
ich, and expending ſuch conſiderable ſums in the 
creation of monſters, which give bread to num- 
bers, government, though provoked at his abſur- 
dities, has forborne interfering; though his hide- 
ous ſtatues have been the occaſion of ſeveral living 
monſters being produced, ; 
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Finding themſelves quite domeſticated at B. 
lermo, they daily viſited ſome remarkable place, 
On the 30th of June, they went to ſee a celebrat- 
ed convent of Capuchins, about a mile without 
the city. The burial-place is a great curioſity, 
It is a vaſt ſubterraneous apartment, divided into 
large commodious galleries, the walls of which 
are hollowed ont into niches, all filled with dead 
bodies ſet on their legs, and fixed by the back to 
the inſide of the receſs. They are all drefled in 
their uſual clothes, and form a moſt venerable 
aſſembly. 1 4 ; | | , . 
The ſkin and muſcles, by a certain preparation, 
become as dry and hard as a piece of ſtock fiſh; 
and though many of the bodies have been dead 
upwards of two hundred and fifty years, none 
are yet reduced to ſkeletons. 9 5 
Here the people of Palermo pay frequent viſits 
to their deceaſed relations, and recal, with a me- 
lancholy pleaſure and regret, the ſcenes of their Wh 
paſt life: here they familiarize themſelves with le 
their future ſtate, and chuſe the company they 
would wiſh to keep in the other world, be 
Theſe viſits muſt prove admirable leſſons of WB 
humility ; nor is the ſight ſo full of horror as Ms! 
might be imagined. The corpſes are ſaid to re- 
tain a ftrong likeneſs of their original features r 
for many ages. The colours, it is true, are faded; MW? 
and the pencil does not appear very flattering; Ne 
but ſtill it is the pencil of truth, and not of a Wt: 
mercenary, who only ſtrives to pleaſe. _ If 
Some of the Capuchins ſleep in thoſe galleries {Wt 
every night, and pretend to have many wonder- iſ * 


ful viſions and revelations; but few give credit 
to their fictions, a 


No 


rich and magnificent. 
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No woman is ever admitted into this convent, 
either dead or alive; and this interdiction is writ- 


en in large characters over the gate. This pre- 
caution is perhaps neceſſary, as the monks are 
faid to be ſufficiently frail, when mos vote to the 
7 lighteſt temptation. F 

Many of the churches of Palermo are extreme- 
The cathedral is a ve- 
nerable Gothic building, ſupported by eighty 
olamns of oriental granite, and divided into a 
great number-of chapels, fome of which are ex- 
tremely rich, particularly that of St. Roſolia, the 
patroneſs of the city, who is held in greater ve- 
eration here than the * Trinity, or even the 
Virgin herſelf. | 

The relics of this ſaint are preſerved i ina a large 
flver box, curiouſly wrought, and enriched with 
precious ſtones, They perform many miracles, 
avert the plague, and other fimilar ſervices. In 
ſhort, the credit of St. Roſolia is as high at Pa- 
lermo, as that of St. Agatha at Catania. 

The other riches of this church conſiſt of ſome 
bones of St. Peter, and an arm of St. John the 
Baptiſt, There is likewiſe a jaw bone of prodi- 
Bous efficacy. 

The monuments of their Norman kings, ſeve- 
ral of whom lie buried here, are of the fineſt por- 
phyry ; ſome of them near ſeven hundred years 
old, and not ill executed for that era, Oppoſite 
to theſe is a tabernacle of lapis lazuli, about fif- 
teen feet high, and finely ornamented. Some of 
the preſents made to St. Roſolia are of conſider- 
able value. The ſacriſty too is very rich. 

The Jeſaits' church is equal in magnificence to 
any thing of the kind in Italy. The Chieſa del 
Fallazzo 1s wholly: incruſted over with ancient 
G 3 | moſaic, 
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moſaic, and the vaulted roof i is decorated in a i 
milar ſtyle, 

The cathedral of Monreale, about five mail 
diſtant from the City, is likewiſe covered with 
moſaic, at an incredible expence. In it are ſeve- 
ral porphyry and marble monuments of the firſt 
kings of Sicily. This pile was built by William 


the Good, whoſe memory is fill held in great ve- 


neration among the Sicilians. 

The Archbiſhop of Monreale was regarded as 
Gant, and it appears that he deſerved beatification 
better than moſt of thoſe in the calendar. Of 
his vaſt income he reſerved no more to himſelf 
than enough to procure the plaineſt fare; all the 
reſt being devoted to charitable, pious, and public 
uſes. The people almoſt adored him: as he paſſed 
along, they crowded round him to receive his be- 
nediction, which was eſteemed more efficacious 
than that of the pope; and it was ſeldom unac- 
companied with ſomething more ſubſtantial than 
words. No diſtreſſed object ever met his eye 


without being relieved, nor was any public work 


ever ſuffered to languiſh for want of ſupplies. 
The feaſt of St. Roſolia approaching, great pre- 
parations were made for celebrating it with the 
utmoſt magnificence, and our travellers were pre- 
vailed on to prolong their ſtay, that they might 
be preſent at this ſplendid exhibition, Yet, not- 
withſtanding the fame of this ſaint, and the fer- 
vent adorations that were paid her, Mr. Brydone 
could not make out any conſiſtent hiſtory of her. 
He was referred to legends which varied much, 
and to an epic poem, of which ſhe is the heroine. 


From the latter it appears that ſhe was niece of 


William the Good. That ſhe began very early 
to dijplay ſymptoms ot her ſanctity; and 2 at 
teen, 
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Keen, me deſerted the world, and diſclainied all 
zaman ſociety. She then retired to the moun- 


les tains on the weſt of Palermo, and was never * 
heard of more for five hundred years. She diſ- 

16 appeared about 1159, and it was imagined by 

rt the common people that ſhe was taken up into 


im heaven; till, in 1624, during a violent plague, a 
xe. holy man had a viſion, that the ſaint's bones were 
lying in a cave near the top of the Mount Pele- 
$2: Werioo.. In this trance he learned, that if the re- 
on mains of the ſaint were taken up with due reve- 
Of WW rence, and carried in proceſſion thrice round the 
ef vwalls of the city, the ages would immediately 
the ceaſe. 
lic Little attention was at firſt kd to the viſion — 
Ted of this holy man, and he was looked upon as lit- 
be- WE tle better than a dreamer ; however, he perſiſted 
ous in his ftory, grew noiſy, and found adherents. 
ac- The magiſtrates, at laſt, ſent to the ſpot he indi- 
nan cated, and the mighty diſcovery was made. The 
eye facred bones were found the city was freed from 
ork the plague and St. Roſolia became the greateſt 
3 ſaint in the calendar. Churches were reared, al- 
re- urs were dedicated, and miniſters appointed to 
the this new divinity, whoſe dignity and conſequence 
re- have ſince been ſupported at an incredible ex- 
ght hence, _. 
10t- The people of faſhion, however, hold the ſu- 
fer- perſtition of the vulgar in great contempt ; and,” 
one Wl perhaps, that very ſaperſtition is one principal 
her, MW cauſe of their infidelity. A refined and cultivat- 
cb, ed underfianding, ſhocked at the folly of the 
ine. mob, thinks it cannot poſſibly recede too far from 
e of I it; and is often tempted to fly to the very oppo» 
arly fte extreme. When reaſon is much offended at 
u at day particular dogma of faith, or ad of W 
8 
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ſhe is but too apt, in the midſt of her diſguſt, to Nor 
reject the whole. Hence deiſm is moſt prevalent Wl 
in thoſe countries, where the people are the wild - 
eſt enthuſiaſts and the moſt bigotted. bo 
On the Sth of July, the ſiroce wind began to 
blow. The two preceding days had been uncom- 
monly cool, the mercury never being higher than I 
721 deg. When our traveller got up in the 
morning of that day, he had no ſuſpicion of any 
change ; but, on opening the door, the firſt blaſt 
felt like the burning ſteam from the mouth of an 
oven. The whole atmoſphere ſeemed to be in a 
flame. On going in at another door, leſs expoſed} 
to the wind, they found the heat more ſupport- 
able, but ſtill as if they had been in a ſweating 
A Wd ea 5 454) HO 
In a few minutes they felt every fibre greatly 
relaxed, and the pores opened to ſuch a degree, 
that they expected ſoon to be thrown into a pro- 
fuſe ſweat. The thermometer then ſtood at 112 
deg. and the air was heavy and thick, which 
alone rendered moving about practicable. 
After being almoſt diſſolved by this piercing 
heat, about three in the afternoon, the wind 
changed all at once almoſt to the oppoſite point 
of the compaſs, and the tranſition from heat to 
cold was as ſudden as that from cold to heat had 
been. In a ſhort time the thermometer ſunk to 
82, a degree of heat that in England would be | 
thought barely ſupportable; yet all night they d 
were obliged, by the ſenſe of cold, after their Wh © 
pores had been ſo much opened, to keep up the 
glaſſes of their coach. cg. 1 8 
This ſcorching wind ſeldom-laſts more than JW © 
thirty-ſix hours at once; and during its continu- 0 
ance, not a native is to be ſeen abroad, unleſs 
1 compelled 
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d by urgent buſineſs. All: their doors 
ind windows are loſs ſhut, to prevent the exter- 
nal air from entering; and the ſervants are con- 
ſtantly employed in ſprinkling the apartments 
zith water, to preferve the air in as temperate a 
Whate as poſſible. By theſe means people of faſhion 
here ſuffer very little from the firocc, except from 


m 

the ſtrict confinement to which it ſubjects them. 
Ie is worthy of remark, that, notwithſtanding 
& the ſcorching heat of this wind, it has never been 
n known to produce any epidemical diſtempers, nor 
indeed any bad conſequences whatever to the 
d health of the people. It is true, they feel ex- 


tremely weak and relaxed; but this is of no long 
duration, as the cool breeze ſoon braces them up 
again. Whereas, in Naples and many other 
places of Italy, where it is apparently leſs violent, 
e Nit is often followed by putrid diſorders, and never 
o- WW fails to produce almoſt a general dejection of ſpi- 
2 Writs. There, however, the firocc laſts for many 
ch days, and ſometimes for weeks; ſo that as its 
effects are different, it n progeems from a 
1g bitferent cauſe. | 
1d Our author met with an old man here who bad 
nt written on the ſirocc, and who maintains, that it 
to is the ſame wind which ſweeps the ſandy deſerts 
ad of Arabia, where it ſometimes - proves mortal in 
to Wl the {pace of half an hour. He alleges, that it is 
be cooled in its paſſage over the fea, which entirely 
ey — it of its fatal effects before it reaches Si- 
ir ay. . 
ne After the ſiroce was over, the craſs and plants 
that had been green the day before were become 
in quite brown, and crackled under their feet as if 
u- dried in an oven. | 
On 


/ 
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On the 9th, they bad the honour of being pre- 
ſent at a great entertainment in the palace of the 
Prince of Partana, from the' balcony of which the 
viceroy reviewed a fine regiment of Swiſs. The 
grenadiers were - furniſhed with falſe grenades, 


_ © which produced every effect of real ones, except 


that of doing miſchief. The throwing of theſe 
| ſeemed to entertain moſt. When a number of 
them fell together among a crowd, they defended 
themſelves very dexterouſly with their hats, and 
the only damage ſuſtained was the angeing of a 
few caps and wigs. 
The company at the ines Partana's was bril- 
liant, and the entertainment noble. It confifted 
principally of ices, creams, chocolate, ſweetmeats, 
and fruit, of which there was great variety. Some 
played at cards; the reſt amuſed themſelves in 
converſation, and walking on the terrace. The 
young prince and princeſs, who were very ami- 
able, with ſeveral of their companions, played at 
croſs purpoſes, and other ſimilar games. 

Our- countrymen were joyfully admitted of 
this cheerful little circle, where they amuſed 
themſelves very agreeably for ſeveral hours. They 
found the young ladies eaſy, affable, and unaffect- 
ed, Here the mothers ſhew a proper confidence 
in their daughters, and allow their real characters 
to form and to ripen. Some of the families at 
Palermo live in the practice of all the domeſtic 
virtues, and appear altogether Engliſh. 

About five in the afternoon of the 12th, the 
feſtival of Roſolia, which had been ſo long ex- 
peRed, began by the triumph of that ſaint, who 
was drawn-with great pomp through the centre 
of the city. The triumphal car was preceded by 

a troop 
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2 troop of horſe, with trumpets and kettle- drums; 


and all the city officers in their gala uniforms. 
The car was a moſt enormous machine: it 
meaſured ſeventy feet long, thirty wide, and up- 
wards of eighty high; and as it paſſed along, 


overtopped the loftieſt houſes of Palermo. The 


form of its lower part was galley-ſhaped, ſwelling 
as it advanced in height, while the tront was like 
an amphitheatre, with ſeats filled with a numer- 
ous, band of muſicians. Behind this was a large 
dome, ſupported by fix Corinthian pillars, and 
adorned with a number of ſaints and angels. On 
the ſummit of the dome ſtood the gigantic filver 
ſtatue of the ſaint herſelf. The whole machine 
was dreſſed out with orange-trees and flower-pots. 

The car ſtopped every fifty or ſixty yards, when 
the orcheſtra performed a piece of muſic, with 
ſongs in honour of the ſaint, : ; 

This vaſt fabric was drawn. by fifty-ſix mules, 
in two rows, curiouſly capariſoned, and mounted 
by twenty-eight poſtillions, dreſſed in gold and 
filver ſtuffs, with large plumes of oſtrich feathers 
in their hats. Every window and balcony was 
filled with well-drefled people, and an immenſe 
crowd of plebeians followed the car. The tris 
umph, as it is called, laſted about three hours, 
and was ſucceeded by the beautiful illumination 
of the Marino, about a mile in length. 

Oppoſite to the centre of this great line of 
light, a magnificent pavillion was erected for the 
viceroy and his company, which conſiſted of the 
Whole nobility of Palermo; and qn the front of 
this, at a little diſtance from the ſea, ſtood the. 
great fireworks, repreſenting one ſide of a palace, 
adorned with columns, arches, trophies, and every - 
ornament of architecture. All the zebecks, galleys, 

galliots, | 
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galliots, and other ſhipping, were ranged rountif 
this place, and formed a kind of amphitheatre ia 


the ſea, incloſing it in the centre. 


Theſe began by a diſcharge of the whole of 
their artillery, the ſound of whichre-echoing from 
the mountains, produced a very noble effect; ani 
after this they played off a variety of water roc-i 
kets, and bombs of a curious conſtruction, that il 


often burſt below water. This continued for the 
ſpace of half an hour; when, in an inſtant, the 
Whole of the palace was beautifully illuminated. 


At the ſame time, the fountains, that were repre - 
ſented in the court before the palace, began to 


ſpout fire, and made a repreſentation of ſome of 
the great jet d'eaux of Verſailles and Marly. As 
ſoon as theſe were extinguiſhed, the court aſſum- 
ed the form of a great parterre, adorned with a 
variety of palm-trees of fire, interſperſed with 
orange-trees, flower-pots, and vaſes  . 
Alt once the illumination of theſe and the pa- 
lace ceaſed, when the front of the latter broke 
into the appearance of a variety of ſuns, ſtars, 
and wheels of fire, which ſoon reduced it to a 
perfect ruin And when all appeared to have va- 
niſhed, there burſt from the centre of the pile 4 
vaſt exploſion of two thouſand rockets, bombs, 
ſerpents, ſquibs, and devils, which ſeemed to fill 
the whole atmoſphere, the fall of which made 
terrible havoc among the clothes of the vulgar, 
who could not afford ſhelter ; but proved a won- 
derful amuſement to the nobility, who were them- 
ſelves ſecure. Fg 
During this exhibition, they were handſomely 
entertained with coffee, ices, ſweetmeats, and 4 
variety of excellent wines, in the great pavillion 
in the centre of the Marino, at the — 
3 the 
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be Duke of Caſtellano, the retor, or mayor, of 
W the city. The principal nobility give fimilar en- 
W tertainments every night during the feſtival, by 


k Wh forns; and vie with each other in their magnifi- 

"" WF cence. 

0 = The freworks being finiſhed, the viceroy put 
CB to fea in a galley richly illuminated. It was 
al Bl rowed by ſeventy-two oars, and made one of the 
be moſt beautiful objeQs imaginable, flying with 
be Ig vad velocity over the ſmooth and glaſſy ſurface 
d. or the water, which ſhone round it like a flame, 
0 BY and reflected its ſplendor on all fides. 

o A numerous band of muſicians was flationed 
of on the prow. 
AS This day's entertainment was concluded by the 
of Corſo, which began at midnight, and laſted till 


two in the mornin 

The great ſtreet was illuminated in the ſame 
magnificent manner as the Marino. The arches 
" and pyramids were erected at ſmall diftances on 
Ke BY both ſides of the ſtreet; and when viewed from 
either of the gates, appeared a continued line of 
vivid flame. 

Two 'lines of coaches occupied the ſpace be- 
ba tween theſe two lines of illumination. They 
7 were in complete gala; and as they open from the 
ys middle, and let down on each fide, there was an 
advantageous diſplay of the beauty of the ladies, 


ar the richneſs of their dreſs, and the brilliance of 
u their jewels, 
_= This beautiful train moved flowly round and 
dy round, for the ſpace of two hours, and every y per” 

42 ſon ſcemed animated with a deſire of refle 


the happineſs received. The company appeare I 
of n Joy and exultation ; and the - pleaſure that 
; Vor. XVI. H ſparkled 
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ſparkled from every eye, was communicated by 
kind of ſympathy through tlie whole. 3 
In ſuch an aſſembly it was impoſſible for the 
heart not to dilate and expand itſelf; and our 
author ſays, his was often ſo full, that he has 
ſometimes ſeen a tragedy with lefs emotion than 
this ſcene of joy. Pomp and parade were wholly 
laid afide, and every look ſpoke affection and 
friendſhip. *« If ſuperſtition often produces ſuch 
effects, I fincerely wiſh,” ſays Mr. Brydone, 
that we had a little more of it amongſt our - 
| ſelves. I could have paid homage to St. Roſolia, 
and bleſſed her for making ſo many people happy. 
On the 13th, the ſpectacles were renewed, 
though with leſs brilliancy ; nor was it poſſible 
to prevent a falling off, both in the diſplay and 


in the eager taſte to be pleaſed. Pleaſures may , 
be equally exquiſite in themſelves, and beauties Wy 
equally attractive, but the ſatiated appetite wil BF , 
enjoy them leſs than when every pulſe beat high 0 
with defire, and every throb was full of expetts BW | 
tion. 5 f | | } 
The entertainment of this day commenced * 
with horſeraces, of which there were three; and ng 
fix horſes ſtarted in each. Theſe were mounted 5 
by boys of about twelve years of age, without in 
either ſaddle or bridle, and only a ſmall bit of : 
cord in the horſe's mouth, which it ſeems is ſuf. Tu. 
ficient to flop him. The great ſtreet was the Huh 
_ courſe; and it was covered, on purpoſe, a. few % 
inches deep in mould, | 3 a 
The firing of a cannon announced the moment gat 
of ſtarting ; and the horſes, as if they underſtood In 
the ſignal, ſet off at full ſpeed. From Porto Fe- 7 


lice to Porto Nuovo is exactly a mile, aud this 
| 1 | 1 Was 
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was performed in a minute and thirty-five-ſeconds, 
which, conſidering the ſmall ſize of the horſes, 
was reckoned very great. They are generally 
Barbs, or a mixed breed between the Barb and 
the Sicilian. 

The moment befor farting, the fireet appear- 
ed full of people, nor did the crowd open till the 
horſes were almoſt cloſe upon it ; when the peo- 
ple, by a regular uniform motion, from one end 


Jof the ſtreet to the other, fell back without buſtle . 


or confuſion, and the race went on. Some few 


Waccidents, however, happened, and from appear- 


ances, many more. might have been apprehended. 
The victor was conducted along the ftreet in 
triumph, with his prize diſplayed before him. 
his was a-piece of white ſilk, embroidered and 
orked with gold. 1 | 
The great ſtreet was inuminated, as on the pre- 
eding night; and the grand converſation of the 


Wobles was held at the archbiſhop's palace, which 


vas elegantly fitted up on the occaſion. | 
About ten o'clock the triumphal car marched 
back again, in proceſſion, to the Marino. It was 
richly illuminated with large wax tapers, and 
made a moſt formidable figure. Don Quixotte 


would have taken it for an enchanted caſtle mov-- _ 


ing through the air. 

The 14th, the illuminations were very grand. 
The two great ſtreets, and the four city gates 
which terminate them, made the moſt ſplendid 
appearance, The ſquare, called La Piazza Ot- 
tangolare, was richly ornamented with tapeſtry, 
ſtatues, and artificial flowers; and as the build- 
ings, which form its four ſides, are uniform, and 
of a beautiful rene it made a grand dif- 

H 2 . Play. 
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play. Four orcheſtras were W in it, well 
provided with muſicians. 
From the centre of this ſquare is a view of Pa- 
krmo in all its glory; and, indeed, the effect it 
produces is very great. Some of the devices which 
were ſeen on the gates, repreſented trophies, armo- 
rial bearings, and genii, which had a fine effect. 
The converſation of the nobles was held in the 
viceroy's palace, and the entertainment was pro- 
portionably magnificent to the rank of the per- 
fon who gave it. 'The great fireworks, oppoſite 
to the front of the palace, began at ten, o'clock, 
and ended at midnight, when thoſe of the Corbi 
commenced, and continued till two in the morn- 
ing. The laſt part of the entertainment pleaſed 
our travellers moſt, and, indeed, was the only 
part that reached the heart. 
The fireworks again repreſented the front of 
a palace, of great extent, illuminated in a ver 
brilliant ſtyle. It was ſeen to great advantage 
from the balconies of the ſtate apartments in the 
viceroy's palace. 
On the 15th there was a repetition of the 
horſeraces, which, our author ſays, ke did not 
much admire, particularly as a poor creature was 
rode down, and killed, 
The great aſſembly was held at the Judice 
Monarchia's, an officer of high truſt and dignity. 
Here they had an entertainment and a concert. 
At eleven at night, the company on foot went to 
viſit the great ſquare and the cathedral ; and 
though the city was all a flame of light, the ſer- 
vants of the viceroy and nobility attended, with 
wax flambeaux, to ſnew the way. 
Ihe crowd round the church was very great, and 
| without the preſence of the viceroy, it would my 
ecl 
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been impoſſible to procure admiſſion. On entering 
the great gate, one of the moſt magnificent fights 
in the world opened on their view. The whole 
church appeared a flame of light, which, reflected 
from ten thouſand bright and ſhining ſurfaces, 
of different colour and at different angles, pro- 
duced an effect which exceeded all the deſcrip- 
tions of enchantment in poeſy and romance. 
| Human art could not deviſe any thing more 
ſplendid. The whole church, walls, roof, and 
pillars, were entirely covered with mirrors, inter- 
ſperſed with gold and filver paper, and artificial 
| flowers, done up with great taſte and elegance. 
Add to this fine ſcene, twenty thouſand wax-ta- 
pers, and ſome faint conception may be formed 
of this ſplendid exhibition. 

This ſpectacle was too glaring to bear any con- 
fiderable time; and the heat occaſioned by the 
er immenſe number of lights, ſoon became intolera- 
age ble. There were upwards of five hundred luſ- 


— 


rr 


the tres, and twenty-eight altars, all dreſſed out with 
the utmoſt magnificence, particularly the high 

the altar. | BFB OL Ty 01 

not On this part of the exhibition, the people of 

Wa BY Palermo value themſelves moſt; and, indeed, with 

; reaſon they may; for it is difficult to annex to it 

lice WF an adequate idea of grandeur and majeſty. 


it). On the 16th was a full illumination of all the 
ö ſtreets. The aſſembly was held at the pretor's, 
where there was an elegant entertainment and a 


and concert. Some of the beſt performers of the ope- 
(er- WF ra were preſent. 2 


with The feſtival was now drawing near to a cloſe. 

. The great proceſſion, which terminates the pa- 
= geantry, began about ten in the evening It dif- 
12 


tered from other proceſſions only in this, that, 
been H 3 beides 
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beſides all the prieſts, friars, and religions orden 
of the city, there were placed, at equal diſtances 
from each other, ten lofty machines of wood and 


paſteboard, ornamented in an elegant manner, te- 


preſenting temples, tabernacles, and a variety of 
beautiful pieces of architecture. Theſe were fut 
niſbed by the different convents and religious fra- 


ternities, who vie with each other, in the richneſs | 


and elegance of the work. Some of them are 
not leſs than fixty feet high. They are filled 
with figures of ſaints and angels, made of wax, 
ſo natural, and ſo admirably painted, that many 


* them ſeem to be really alive. All theſe fi- 


gures are prepared by the nuns, and are dreſſed 
out in rich robes of gold and ſilver tiſſue. 
A great ſilver box, containing the bones of St. 


. Roſolia, cloſed the proceſſion. It was carried by 


thirty-ſix of the moſt reſpeCtable burgeiles of the 
city, who look upon this as an office of the high- 
eſt honour. 'The archbiſhop walked behind, 
giving his benediction to the people as he paſſed. 

No ſooner had the proceſſion finithed the tour 
of the great ſquare, before the pretor's palace, 
than the fountain in the centre, one of the larg- 
eſt and fineſt in Europe, was converted into 4 
fountain of fire, throwing it up on all ſides in 
the moſt ſuperb ſtyle. This only laſted a few 
minutes, and was extinguithed by a vaſt explo- 
fion, which concluded the whole. As this was 
altogether unexpected, it produced a fine effect, 
and ſurpriſed the ſpectators more than any of the 
grand fireworks had done. 

A mutual and friendly congratulation ran 


' through the whole aſſembly, which ſoon after 


parted; and the following day every thing re- 


turned to its uſual channel, and reſumed its na- 


tural 
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tural order. Every body was fatigued and ex- 
hauſted with the perpetual watching, faſting, 
and diffipation of five ſucceſſive days. However, 
our author obſerves, that every one ſeemed bigh- 
ly delighted with the entertainments of the feaſt 
of St. Roſolia ; and indeed they appear to be ſu- 
perior to the moſt ſplendid exhibitions of this 
kind in Catholic countries. 

This ſcene of feſtivity being at an end, Mr. 
Brydone employed the few days he remained in 
Palermo afterwards, in inveſtigating the antiqui- 
ties of Sicily, which are chiefly intereſting to 
the claſſic; and in paying viſits, and making ex- 
curſions. 

On the 20th of July, they walked up to the 
Monte Pelegrino, to pay their reſpects to St. Ro- 
ſolia. It was a very fatiguing expedition. The 
mountain is extremely high, and ſo very ſteep, 
that the road up to it is, very properly, called the 
Stair. Before the diſcovery of St. Roſolia, it was 
conſidered as quite inacceſſible; but a road is 
now cut, at.a vaſt expence, through precipices al- 
moſt perpendicular. 

They found the ſaint lying in her grotto in the 
very attitude in which ſhe was ſaid to be diſco- 
vered ; her head gently reclining on her hand, 
and a crucifix before her. This ſtatue is of the 
fineſt white marble, and of exquiſite workman- 
jhip. It is placed in the inner part of the cavern, 
on the very ſame ſpot where the ſaint expired. 
It repreſents a lovely young girl, of fifteen, in 
the act of devotion. The artiſt has contrived to 
throw ſomething extremely touching into the 
countenance and air of this beautiful ſtatue, It 
1s covered with a roller of beaten gold, and 
adorned with ſome valuable jewels. The cave 

OE, 1 
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is of conſiderable extent, and extremely damp} 
ſo that the poor ſaint muſt have had a very un- 
comfortable. habitation. A church is now built 
round it, and prieſts appointed to watch over 
theſe precious relics, and to receive the oblations 
of pilgrims. | 

An inſcription, graved by the hend of St. Ro- 
ſolia herſelf, was found in a cave in Mount 
Queſquina, at a conſiderable diſtance from this 
mountain. It is ſaid ſhe was diſturbed in her re- 
treat there, and had wandered from thence to 
Mount Pelegrino, as a more retired and inacceſli- 
ble place. The inſcription will afford a A 
of the ſaint's Latinity. 


EGO ROoSOLIA 
SINIBALDI QUISQUT 
NE ET ROSARUM 
__ DOMINI FILIA AMORE 
| DEI MEI JESU 
CHRISTI 
In HOC: 
ANTRO HABITARI DECREVI. 


After Roſolia was frightened from the cave 
where this inſcription was found, ſhe was never 
heard of more, till her bones were found, about 
five hundred years after, in this place. 

The proſpect from the top of Mount Pelegri- 
no is beautiful and extenſive... Moſt of the Li- 
pari iſlands are perceptible in a clear day, and 
likewiſe a large portion of Etna, though at the 
diſtance of the whole length of Sicily. Palermo 
lies at its foot, about two miles diſtant ; and ap- 
pears to great advantage. 

Near the middle of the mountain, and not far 
from its ſummit, there ſtill appears ſome remains 


of 
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bf a celebrated caſtle, the origin of which the Si- 
cilian writers carry back to the moſt remote an- 
tiquity. Maſſa fays it is ſuppoſed to have been 


the flood; for in the time of the earlieſt Cartha- 
ginian wars, it was already much reſpeQed on 
account of its venerable antiquity. It was then 
a place of ſtrength, and is often mentioned by the 
Greek hiſtorians. Hamiliar kept poſſeſſion of it 
for three years againſt all the Roman power. 
= Palermo is certainly viewed to great advan- 
tage from Monnt Pelegrino. This beautiful city 


amphitheatre, formed by high and rocky moun- 
tains; but the intervening country is one of the 
richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpots in the world: 
The whole appears a magnificent garden, filled 
with fruit trees of every ſpecies, and water- 
ed by clear fountains and rivulets, that meander 
through this delightful champaign. 

From the fingularity of this ſituation, as well 


as from the richneſs of the ſoil, Palermo has had 


| many flattering epithets beſtowed upon it, parti- 

0 cularly by the poets, who call it the Golden Shell, 
er the Golden Valley, and the Garden of Sicily. 

at Its ancient name was Panormus, which ſome 

etymologiſts allege 1s derived from a Greek 

4. word, ſignifyipg, All a Garden. Others, how- 


FP ever, aſſert, that it was called Panormus, from 
id the fize and conveniency of its harbours, one of 
\e Which is recorded to have anciently extended in- 
10 to the very centre of the city; and, therefore, 


p- Panormus more properly ſignifies, All a Port. 
Thoſe harbours are almoſt entirely deſtroyed 


ar and filled up, probably by the violent torrents 


"8 that ſometimes tumble from the hills, Fazzello 
of {peaks 


built in the reign of Saturn, immediately after 


ſtands near the extremity of a kind of natural 
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ſpeaks of an inundation, of which he was an eye 
witneſs, that had nearly ſwept away the city it- 
ſelf. He ſays it burſt down the wall near the 
royal palace, and bore away every thing that op- 
e its paſſage. Churches, convents, and 
ouſes, to the number of two thouſand, and 
drowned upwards of three thouſand people. 


Some Chaldean inſcriptions have been found | 


near Palermo, from which it has been maintained, 
that this city exiſted in the days of the patriarchs, 
The biſhop of Lucera gives a literal tranſlation 
of one, diſcovered about fix hundred years ago, 


on a block of white marble. It runs thus 


« During the time that Iſaac, the ſon of Abra- 
ham, reigned in the valley of Damaſcus, and 


Eſau, the ſon of Iſaac, in Idumea, a great mul- 


titude of Hebrews, accompanied by many of the 


People of Damaſcus, and many Phenicians, com- 


ing into this triangular iſland, took up their ha- 
bitation in this moſt beautiful place, to which 
they gave the name of Panormus.” 


The ſame biſhop tranſlates another Chaldean 


inſcription, which is ſtill preſerved over one of 
the old gates of the city. It is thus given. 


There is no other god but one God. There is 


20 other power but this ſame God. 'There is no 
other conqueror but this God, whom we adore. 
The commander of this tower is Saphu, the ſon 
of Eliphar, ſon of Eſau, brother of Jacob, ſon of 
Iſaac, fon of Abraham. The name of the tower 
is Baych, and the name of the neighbouring 
tower is Pharat.” 7 

Part of the ruins of this tower ſtill remain, and 
and many more Chaldean inſcriptions have been 


found in the vicinity, but ſo broken and mangled 


that they convey no particular information. 


The 
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The fiſheries of Sicily are very interefiing, 


The catching the tunny-fith conſtitutes one of the 


principal Sicilian amuſements during the ſummer 
months ; and the curing and ſending them to fo- 
reign markets, one of the greateſt branches of 
their commerce. 

Theſe fiſh do not make their appearance i: in 
the Sicilian Seas, till towards the latter end of 
May, at which time the Tonnaros, as they are 
called, are prepared for their reception. This is 
a kind of aquatic caſtle, formed at a great ex- 
pence, of ſtrong nets, faſtened to the bottom of 
the ſea, by anchors and heavy leaden weights. 


A narrow paſſage is left open, and as ſoon as the 


tunnies have entered this incloſure, it is ſhut. 


| Some tonnaros have a great number of apart- 


ments, which are ſhut one after the other; till 
the fiſh are forced to the chamber of death, as it 


is termed, where the ſlaughter . with Fours 


and harpoons. 
The taking of the ſword-fiſh is a mh more 
noble diverſion. No art is uſed to enſnare him, 
but with a ſmall harpoon fixed to a long line, he 
is attacked in the open ſea, after the manner of 
the whale-fiſhers. The Sicilian fiſhermen haye 
a Greek ſentence, which they repeat as a charm 
to bring their prey near them. This is the only 


| bait they employ, and they are [uperfatious 


enough to fancy it of wonderful efficacy. 

As theſe fiſh are of great ſize and ſtrength, they 
will ſometimes run for hours after they are 
ſtruck, and afford excellent ſport. The fleſh is 
excellent : it is more like beef than fiſh, and the 
common way of dreſſing it is in ſteaks. 

"The hithing of the peſce ſpada is moſt conſi- 
derable in the ſea of Meſſina, where they have 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe great quantities of eels, particularly the 
Morena, ſo much eſteemed among the Romans, 
and which is, in fact, a moſt delicate fiſh. 

Even mackarel are caught with a harpoon. As 
ſoon as it is dark, two men get into a boat, one 
of them holding a lighted torch over the ſurface 
of the water, and the other a harpoon, ready to 
ſtrike. The light of the torch ſoon brings the | 
fiſh to the ſurface of the water, and the har. 
pooner pierces him the ſame inſtant. 

The coral fiſhery is chiefly practiſed at Tre- 
pani. It is performed by means of an engine, com- 
poſed of a great croſs of wood, to the centre of 
which is fixed a large ſtone, capable of carrying the 
frame to the bottom. Pieces of ſmall net-work | 
are tied to each limb of the croſs, which is poiſed 
horizontally by a rope, and let down into the 
water. As ſoon as it touches the bottom, the 
rope is made faſt to the boat. They then drag 
it over the beds of coral; the conſequence of 
which is, the great ſtone br eaking off the pieces, 


they are immediately entangled in the nets, K 
vince this ſimple invention, this fiſhery has turn- an 
ed out to conſiderable account. 

The people of Trepani are reckoned very in- en. 
genions. An artiſt there, lately diſcovered the of 
art of making cameos, which are a perfect imita - Ne 
tion of the ancient ones engraved on onyx. e 
They are executed on a kind of hard ſhell, from e 
paſtes of the beſt antiques, and ſo admirabl the 
finiſhed, that it is often difficult to ae a 
the ancient from the modern. ä e 

The difficulties under which the poor Sicilians e 
labour, from the extreme oppreſſion of their go- | 
vernment, obliges them ſometimes to invent y 


branches of commęrce that nature has denied 
| them: 
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tivated here; but the duties impoſed were ſo 
enormous, that it has been almoſt abandoned.— 


; vernment, would ſoon be ſufficient to render them 
the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing people in the 
» World. Even the exportation of this is prohibit- 
ed, or the privilege muſt be purchaſed at a very 


high rate; though one good crop is ſufficient to 
ſupport the iſland for ſeven years. The com- 
mon price of the ſalma, which is two loads, is re- 


will fink ſtill lower. 


ed chey are ſcarcely at the trouble to gather in, be- 


be eauſe it will not pay for their labour. Such are 


he the means that arbitrary power uſes to humble 
ao the pride of its fubjeRs ! 2 

of Talking of the natural riches of their iſland, 
our author informs us, they uſe this language. 
The mountains contain rich veins of every metal, 
and many of the Roman mines ſtill remain; but 
o what end ſhould we explore them? It is not 
dne that ſhould reap the profit. Nay, a diſcovery 
of any thing very rich would probably ruin the 
poſſeſſor. In our preſent fituation, the hidden 
reaſures of the iſland muſt ever remain a pro- 


doors of opulence would then be opened; and 


ans Neonſequence; but at preſent we are nothing. 
g0- The foundation of the feudal ſyſtem was laid | 
rent Here by the Count Rugiero, about the middle of 
aied {We 11th century, immediately after he had dri“ 
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them. The ſugar cane was formerly much cul- 


But their crops of wheat alone, under a mild go- 


duced to five ſhillings and fixpence from this 
prohibition; and there is a probability that it 


This crop, when it is too abundant, it is ſaid 


ound ſecret. Were we happy enough to enjoy 
the bleſſings of a free conſtitution, many new 


e ſhould ſoon reaſſume our ancient name aud. 
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ven the Saracens out of the iſland. He divide! 
Sicily into three parts; the firſt, by the conſent 
of his army, was given to the church; the ſecond 
he beſtowed on his officers; and the third he re- 
ſerred for himſelf, 3 

Of thoſe three branches he compoſed his parlia. 
ment, the form of which remains to this day, 
The military branch is compoſed of all the ba- 
rons of the kingdom, to the number of two hut - 
dred and fifty-one, who are ſtill bound to ſervice, 
The three archbiſhops, all the bithops, abbés 
priors, and dignified clergy, amounting to near 
ſeventy, form the ecclefiaftical branch. There 
are forty-three royal cities, ſtyled Demaniale, that 
have a right to ele&t members, and theſe reſem- 
ble our burgeſſes in parliament. Their chief i 
the member for Palermo, who is likewiſe pretor, 
or mayor, of the city. He is an officer of. very 
high rank and extenſive power, and only inferior 
to the viceroy, in whoſe abſence the greateſt part 
of the authority devolves on him. 1 

The pretor, together with ſix ſenators, ſtyled 
patricians, have the management of the civil go 
vernment of the city. He is appointed annual) 
by the king, nor have the people any longer evel 
the ſhadow of ſuffrage. It is therefore no diff 
cult matter to judge of the ſituation of liberty, 
in a country, where all courts, civil as well a 
criminal, are appointed by regal authority, and 
where all offices are conferred only by the will 
of the ſovereign, and are revocable at his caprice 

The power of the viceroy is moſt extenfive 
He has not only the command of all the mil: 
tary force in the kingdom, but likewiſe preſide 
with unbounded authority in all the tribunals, & 
vil as well as religious. We 1 


the upper ſervants of a man of faſhion w 
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He viſits the priſons, with great pomp, twice 
every year, and has the power of liberating - 
whatever priſoners he pleaſes, and of reducing 
or commuting their ſentences. 5 8 
The whole military force of Sicily amounts to 
about ten thouſand men, about one thouſand 
two hundred of which are cavalry. Many of the 
cities would require numerous garriſons to de- 
fend them; but the ſupport of internal peace 


| ſeems to be as much as is intended; for the 


whole army would be inadequate to attempt a 
defence. 585 : 5 5 
The Sicilians ſtill retain many of the Spaniſh 
cuſtoms. The youngeſt ſons of the nobility are 
ſtyled don, and the daughters donna. The eldeſt 
ſon has commonly the title of count or marquis, 
A very common title here, as well as at Naples, 


is prince. Though theſe were not created till 


the time of Philip II. of Spain, they take pre- 
cedence of all the other nobility ; ſome of whom 
carry their origin back as far as the time of the 
Normans, and look with ſecret contempt on theſe 


upſtart princes, 


The luxury of the people here, like that of the 
Neapolitans, confifts chiefly in their equipages 
and horſes. Few of them put leſs than four 
horſes to their carriage without the walls of Pa- 
lermo, though within they are, in general, re- 
ſtricted to two, by a wiſe, ſumptuary law. Even 
Kid be 
as much aſhamed to be ſeen on foot as their maſ- 
ters. Our travellers took the liberty to ridicule 
this vain oſtentation to ſome of their moſt inti- 
mate friends. The abſurdity of the practice was 
allowed; but who had courage enough to break 
through it ! 

1 2 It 
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It was regarded as a ſingular proof of conde. 
ſcenſion for ſome of the young nobility to walk 
the ſtreets with our countrymen, during the illu- 
mination; nor would they be preyailed on to ſtit 

out, till they had ſent their ſervants a few yards 
before them with flambeaux, though the whole 
city was a flame of light. 


_ Fooliſh as this muſt appear, it is poſſible we | 


overlook many cuſtoms of our own, which to fo- 
reigners appear not leſs ridiculous : for ridicule is 
moſtly relative, and depends on time and place, 
When the prince of Anamaboo was in England, 
walking out in St. James's park in the afternoon, 
he obſerved one of his acquaintances driving ina 
Phaeton with four horſes. The prince burſt into 
a violent fit of laughter. When he was aſked 
what was the occaſion of his mirth. Vat the 
d—1” ſaid he in his broken Engliſh “ has that 
fellow eat ſo much dinner that it now takes four 
horſes to carry him! I rode out with him this 
morning, and he was then ſo light, that van lit- 
tle horſe ran away with him, He muſt either be 
a great fool or a great glutton.” Another time 
his friends inſiſted on his going to the play. He 
went; but was ſoon tired and returned to his 
companions. © Well prince,” ſaid they © what 
did you ſee?” © Vat did I ſee— I did ſee ſome 
men playing de fiddle—and ſome men playing de 
fool.” RY: os” 

From this inſtance, before we are too cenſori- 
ous in regard to the cuſtoms of foreign nations, 
we ſhould learn to look at home; and ſee if we 
are not equally expoſed to ridicule, for ſome 
practices which either conſtitute our pride or our 
pleaſure. 


The 
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The Sicilians are animated in converſation, and 


W their action for the moſt part is ſo juſt and ex- 
preſſive of their ſentiments, that, without hearing 
their voice, their meaning may be comprehended. 


The origin of this facility in geſticulation, they 
carry back as far as the time of the earlieſt tyrants 


Jof Syracuſe, who, to prevent conſpiracies, had 
forbid their ſubjects, under the moſt ſevere penal- 


ties, to be ſeen in parties talking together. This 


Jobliged them to invent a method of communicat- 
ing their ſentiments by dumb ſhew, which they 
pretend has been tranſmitted from generation to 


generation ever ſince. 


Till lately, the Sicilians retained a great num- 


ber of fooliſh and ridiculous cuſtoms, particularly 


in their marriage and funeral ceremonies, ſome of 


which are ſtill kept up in the wild and mountain- 


ous parts of the iſland. As ſoon as the marriage 


ceremony is performed, two of the attendants are 


ready to cram a ſpoonful of honey into the mouths 
of the bride and bridegroom, pronouncing it em- 
biematical of their love and union, which they 
hope will ever continue as ſweet to their ſouls, as 
that honey is to their palates. They then begin 
to throw handfuls of wheat upon them, which 1s 
continued till the new-married pair reach their 


future abode. This is probably the remains of 


lome ancient rite to Ceres, their fayourite divinity. 

The young couple are not allowed to taſte of 
the marriage feaſt. This, it is pretended, is 'to 
teach them patience and temperance. When 
dinner, however, is finiſhed, a great bone is pre- 
ſented to the bridegroom by the bride's father, or 
one of her neareſt relations, who pronounces this 
ſentence, “Pick you this bone, for you have now 
taken in hand to pick one, which you will find 
| - 1 much 


fifth generation. In general they are ſprightly 
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much harder, and of more difficult digeſtion. 
This probably has given riſe. to the proverb of 
ſuch general circulation, “ He has got a bone to 
pick.“ eg 4 
The marriages of the Sicilian nobility are cele- 
brated with great magnificence ; and the number 
of elegant carriages produced on theſe occaſions i 
aſtoniſhing, The ladies enter the bands of wed- 
lock very young, and frequently live to ſee the 


and agreeable; and in moſt parts of Italy would 
be eſteemed handſome, Nothing, however, is ſo 
vague as our ideas of female beauty ; they change 
in every climate, and the criterion is no where to 
be found. The ladies here have remarkably tine 
hair; and they underſtand how to dreſs it to the 
greateſt advantage. It is now only uſed as an 
embelliſhment, but in former times, during a 
long ſiege, their countrymen being diſtreſſed for 
bow-ſtrings, they all cut off their hair and appli 
ed it for this purpoſe, The hair of our ladies, 
ſays a quaint Sicilian bard,” js ſtill employed in the 
tame office; but now it diſcharges no other ſhafts 
than thoſe of Cupid ; and the only cords it forms, 
are the cords of love.” WES. 

The Sicilians are more addicted to ſtudy than 
their neighbours on the continent, and their 
education is mach more ſolid and complete. The) 
take pleaſure in diſcourfing on ſubjects of litera» 
ture, hiſtary, and politics; but particularly poetry, 
At ſome periad of his life, almoſt every perſon 18 
ſure to be inſpired by the god of verſe ; and a lo- 
ver is never believed as lang as he can ſpeak of 
his paſlion in proſe, . ” 

The beſt Engliſh authors are not nnknown here 
in their original language, Several of the Nl 

nobll 
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nobility perk the Engliſh tongue, and more un- 
derſtand it. 
To enter on the natural hiſtory of this iſland, 


would open a vaſt field, which the preſent work 


forbids to traverſe. Some general remarks muſt 


therefore ſuffice. Mineral waters are moſt abun- 


dant ; many boiling hot; and there are others, 
though colder than ice, that never freeze. 
In ſeveral places they have fountains that throw 


up a kind of oil on their ſurface, which the pea» 


ſants burn in lamps, and apply to other purpoſes. 
The Fonte Canalotto is covered with a thick ſcum 
of a kind of pitch, which, among the country 


people, is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy in rheu- 


matic and other complaints. 

The water of a ſmall lake, near Naſo, i is SY 
brated for dyeing every thing black, that 1s put 
into it; though. the water appears remarkably 
pure and tranſparent. 

There are alſo various ſulphureous baths, 
Where the patient is thrown into a profuſe per- 
ſpiration, by the heat of the vapour alone. The 
moſt celebrated are thoſe of Sciaccia, and on the 


mountain of St. Cologero, at a great diſtance from 


Etna; in the vicinity of which they might natu- 
rally be expected. 

Indeed lava, pumice, and tufa are found in 
many parts of Sicily remote from the volcano, 


which ſufficiently indicate the origin and the na- 


ture of the whole iſland. About a mile and a 


half to the weſtward of Palermo, at a ſmall beach, 


are many ſprings of warm water, that riſe within 
the limits of the tide. 

At no great diſtance from this ſpot is a cele- 
brated fountain, called Il mar Dolce, wl ere are 
lome remains of an ancient Naumachia ; and i Fo 
Y © 
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the mountain above it, a cavern is ſhewn where 


a gigantic ſkeleton is ſaid to have been found. It 
fell to duſt immediately on being expoſed to the 
external air. The teeth alone refiſted the im- 
preſſion; and Fazzello, who obtained two of 
them, ſays they weighed as many ounces. 

Many fimilar ſtories are to be found in the $i- 
cilian legends; and it ſeems to be an univerſal 
belief, that this ifland was once inhabited by gi. 
ants, though no traces of them are to be found in 
any muſeum. 

The population of Sicily has been eſtimated at 
upwards of one million fouls, and about fifty 
thonſand of that number belong to the different 


monaſteries and religious orders. The whole 


number of houſes in the iſland has been comput- 


ed at two hundred and fixty-eight thouſand. 


The great ſtaple commodity of Sicily, and what 
has ever conſtituted its riches, is its crops of 
wheat. They preſerve their grain in large pits 
or caverns in the rocks, where they ram it hard 
down, and protect the ſurface from the weather, 
and in this ſtate it will keep good for years. 

Soda is much cultivated here, and turns out to 
conſiderable account. 'This.vegetable, it is well 


known, is indiſpenſable in the glaſs manufacture. 


Great quantities of it are annually ſent to Venice. 
Sicily likewiſe carries on a trade in liquorice, 
rice, figs, raiſins, and currants, the beſt of which 


grow among the extinguiſhed volcanoes of the 


Lipari iſlands. Their honey is highly valued, and 
is found in abundance in the hollows of trees and 
rocks. The country of the Leſſer Hybla is ſtill, 
as formerly, the part of the iſland which is mol 
celebs ated for honey. 


The 
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The plantations of oranges, lemons, bergamots, 
lmonds, and other fruits, yield no unprofitable 
$eturns. The piſtachio nut, likewiſe, is much 
Tultivated in many parts of the iſland, and with 
great ſucceſs, 

The cantharides fly is a native of Sicily, and is 
ound on ſeveral trees of Etna, whoſe juice is ſup- 
hoſed to have a corroſive or abſterſive quality, 
particularly the pine and the fig-tree. | 
The marbles of this iſland would afford a great 
ource of opulence, were there any encourage- 
Went given to work the quarries, of which they 
Wave an infinite variety, and of the fineſt ſorts, 
lr. Brydone ſays he has ſeen ſome ſpecimens lit- 
Kc inferior to the giall and verd antique, which 
re now ſo precious. 5 
At Centorbi they have a kind of ſoft ſtone 
mat diſſolves in water, and is uſed in waſhing in- 
dead of ſoap, from which quality it has received 
he appellation of Pietra Saponaro. They like- 
viſe find here, as well as in Calabria, the cele- 
rated ſtone which, on being watered and expoſ- 
d to a pretty violent degree of heat, produces a 
lentiful crop of muſhrooms. But it would be 
ndleſs to enumerate all the various commodities 
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are, Ind curious productions of this iſland. Etna alone 
ice. ffords a greater number than many of the moſt 
ice, Nrtenſivxe kingdoms; and is no leſs an epitome of 


he whole earth in its ſoil and climate, than in 
s multifarious productions. 
The firſt region of Etna covers their tables with 
ll the delicacies that the earth produces; the ſe- 
ond ſupplies them with game, cheeſe, butter, 
Mey, and wood both for building and fuel; 
bile the third, with its ice and ſnow, keeps them 
th and cool during the heat of ſummer; as it 

| contributes 
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contributes to keep them warm and comfortable 
during the cold of winter. 5 

Wie need not then be ſurpriſed at the obſtinate 
attachment of the people to this mountain, and 
that all its terrors have not been able to drye 
them away from it. Like an indulgent parent, 


it mixes bleſſings with its chaſtiſements, and thu 


prevents their affections from being eſtranged. 

On the 29th of July, our travellers took their 
farewell leave of the viceroy and their friend 
The attentions they had met with, the reflection 
that they were about to part with a number d 
worthy people, which there was little probabilih 
of their ever ſeeing again, imbittered this lat 
ſcene. | 

In two days delightful ſailing, they arrived a 
Naples, where they rejoined the friends they hal 
left on the commencement of the pleaſing tout, 
in which we have accompanied them. Mr. Bij. 
done was a philoſopher, and was well qualified i 
philoſophize, which indeed he has done in ſome 
places to too great an extent; but had he beet 
acquainted with the divine ſcience of botany, lus 
Journey to Etna would have poſſeſſed an addition: 
al charm to the admirers of nature, and woull 
have entitled him to a ſtill higher rank in the clab 
of ſcientific travellers, | 
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HENRY SWINBURNE, Ese. 
n In 1775 and 1776. - 
lit 
la 


| Hs Spain was formerly as little viſited 
1 as if it had belonged to a different quarter 
4 a {of the globe, ſo numerous are the modern touriſts 
halb and travellers through that kingdom, that it is 
our Wditticult to ſelect from their different labours what 
Bu- will generally be allowed moſt valuable. We 
d hare preferred Mr. Swinburne as our guide, for 
ſome no other reaſon, but becauſe his work bears the 
been ſtamp of accuracy, and gives us ſome infight into 
„the nature of the ſoil, the government, commerce, 
and manners, which we conceive are the moſt 
intereſting objects that can engage a traveller's at- 

tention. 2 
He ſet out from Perpignan, a mean and ill 
looking town, on the 24th of October 1775, and 
procceded towards Spain, The weather was fine, 
but the roads were ſo bad and the mules ſo ſcarce, 
that they were forced to give twenty louis d'ors 
lor ten horſes as far as Barcelona. 
The heavy rains, which had fallen about the 
VI atumnal equinox, had ſwelled the torrents to 
ach a degree, that the roads were in many places 
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quite ſpoiled. It was night before they reached 
' A poor inn at Boulou, near the mountains whid 
ſeparate Roufillon from Catalonia. : 
Next day they fell in with ſeveral perſons tr; 

yelling to the fair of Girona, and formed a kind 
of caravan fingularly groteſque. Our travell«M 
and friends were in the centre; the van guarllf 
was formed by a drummer and a tabor and pipe; 


while the rear was brought up by a camel ladaMY gr 
with five monkeys, eſcorted by two men who cr pe 
ried his portrait, | = bb 
After proceeding a few miles, they came to th 

chain of mountains that divides France and Spain pl: 
which are of no very confiderable elevation. I tr, 
road over the paſs is a noble work, and refleh ge 
great honour on the engineer who planned ian 
Formerly it required the ſtrength of thirty me or 
to ſupport, and almoſt as many oxen to drag will 
a carriage, which four horſes can now draw win ed 
caſe, | . ru 
Exactly on the limits of France, on the mol 
elevated ſpot of the paſs, ſtands the fort of Belle fr 
garde, commanding a boundleſs view over eitha pa 
kingdom. An officer of invalids has a lodge be !t 
low, where he examines and figns the paſſports. be 


At La Junquiera, the firſt Spaniſh town, al 
officer of the cuſtoms made a ſhew of examininy 
their baggage ; but a piece of money put an end 
to his ſearch. This was once a conſiderable city, 
inhabited by a colony of the Maſſilians. It i 
now dwindled to a paltry village, the natives d 
which ſubſiſt on the advantage they derive from 
travellers, and on the produce of the cork-woods 

The ſurrounding mountains are covered witt 
thoſe trees, moſt of which are of great ſize and 
gage. They are uſually ſtript of their bark ond 
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in ſeven or eight years; but this operation is re- 
peated in the ſouthern part of Spain every fifth 
, 
| 4 From Junqueira to Figuera, an infignificant' 
WS firaggling town, the country improves every ſtep ; 
che hills are clothed with evergreens; and the 
Ws plains, in the fineſt ſtate of cultivation, are divid- 
ed by bedges of aloe, chriſtthorn, or wild pome- 
W granate. The inhabitants look reſpectable in their 
W perſons and dreſs, and the women are comelier 
chan on the French fide of the Pyrenees 
Their journey from thence to Girona was very 
W pleaſant, and lay through a continuation of coun- 
try agreeably diverſified - by fertile plains, and 
gentle eminences, crowned with evergreen oaks 
and pines. The view extends as far as the ſea 
WT over the olive plantations on the lower grounds. 
In every village they found the people employ- 
Jed in making ropes, batkets, and ſhoes of a ſmall 
Wruth, or reed, called eſparto. , | 
Girona is a large clean city, with ſome good 
Iſtreets; but it is poorly inhabited, and the houſes, 
particularly the churches, are dark and gloomy. 
The Gothic cathedral is grand; but had it not 
been for the glimmering of two ſmoky lamps, 
pour author ſays, they ſhould not have diſcovered 
the canopy and altar of maſſy filver, 
Next morning they travelled over a hilly coun- 
try; but the dryneſs of the weather prevented 
the roads from being ſo fatiguing as they gene- 
rally are. Advancing farther, they came to the 
moſt ſavage wilds in nature. Nothing but moun- 
ans on. mountains, covered with pines; rum- 
bling ſandy ſtreams in the hollows, hanging 
oods, and narrow dells, ſaluted their view. 
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They reached San Salony on the 27th at night: 
and though it was on a Friday, the peaſants 
brought them partridges for fupper. 'The maid 
of the inn, however, by way of atoning for this 
irregularity, placed before them a well-dreſſed 
image of the Virgin, to whom it was expected 
they would make a liberal offering. 

On the morning of the 28th, they came to the 
paſs called El Purgatorio, which had nearly pros 
ed a hell to them, as their carriages were at one 


als wa Vw aa ico Jai 


rocks. The proſpects, however, were delightful, 
Nothing could be more agreeable to the eye, than 


the Gothic ſteeples towering above the dark pine f 
groves, the bold ruins of La Rocca, and the rich : 
fields on the banks of the Beſos. { 

They got into Barcelona juſt before the ſhut- WF + 
ting of the gates. Next day they paid the ne- Wi + 
ceflary vifits-to thoſe in command. Their firt 5 
entertainment was the Spaniſh comedy, the for- 5 
mer abſurdities of which were done away, and 6 
only dulneſs remained. Mr, Swinburne ſays, he 
ſhould have been pleaſed to have ſeen Harlequm 1 
carrying relics in proceflion, ſaints and devils en- 60 
gaged in doubtful conflict, and Lucifer acting f 
the part of a prior, as in days of yore. The Spa. Wi ; 
niards, indeed, ſeem to have thrown off many af n. 
thoſe fooleries which amuſed ſtrangers, without Wi F 
reaching that pitch of taſte that can render them 2 
a pleaſing and interefting people. t! 

The play-houſe was handſome and well light: ;. 
ed. The firft piece they ſaw acted was a tragedy; 
without any female characters; and in order to oe 
make it the more ridiculous, the actreffes aſſumed er 
the maſculine attire, and allowed no males to ap- th 
pear among them. | 


The 
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The prompters, for they had ſeveral, read aloud, 
verſe by verſe, what the player repeated after 
them. Between the firſt and ſecond acts, a ſe- 


uidilla was ſung, which though wild and un- 


couth, had ſome very moving paſſages. 
After the ſecond act, by way of interlude, an 

attack was made on the actreſſes, by the actors 

from a corner of the front boxes. The wit was 


 britkly bandied to and fro, and made the audience 


roar again; but it appeared a ſtring of poor quib- 
Dies... --- | e 
The origin of the city of Barcelona, and the ac- 


count of the aborigines of Catalonia, are like the 


general hiſtory of Spain, loſt in a cloud of fables. 
The Maſſilians appear to have carried on a con- 
fiderable trade hither. Hamilcar Bargas is ſaid 
to have founded Barcino, now called Barcelona; 
but the Carthaginians did not long keep poſſeſ- 


| flon of it, as it is evident the Ebro was their 


boundary, ſo early as the end of the firſt Punic 
war. f . 5 

After the fall of the Carthaginian common - 
wealth, the Romans turned their whole attention 


towards Tarraco, and neglected Barcino, though 
they made it a colony under the name of Faven- 


tia. In the fifth century, the Barbarians of the 
north having puſhed their conqueſts as far as this 


| peninſula, Catalonia fell to the lot of the Goths, 


and after remaining about three centuries under 


| their dominion, it fell under the yoke of the Sa- 


racens, 

Various revolutions took place at a latter peri- 
od, till this province became finally united to the 
crown of Spain. The enthufiaſtic love of liberty, 
that has always actuated the Catalonians, has of- 


ten rendered their country the ſeat of civil war 
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troops, the burgeſſes, catching animation from 


ſame enthuſiaſm, ran up and down the ſtreets, ex- 


ſame ſpirit, and ſhared the toils of the defence 
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and bloodſhed. In the time of Ferdinand V. the 
peaſants roſe in arms, to emancipate themſelves has 
from the oppreſſion of the nobles. About the i” 
time that the Portugueſe ſhook off the Spaniſh 
yoke, the Catalans attempted to render themſelves 
independent, but in vain. During the war of the 
ſucceſſion, they made another bold and perſever. 
ing ſtruggle to break their chains, and become 2 
free naten 
Lewis XIV. ſent the Duke of Berwick in 1714, 
with a formidable army, to reduce Barcelona. The 
trenches were opened in July, and the works carri- 
ed on with the greateſt vigour for ſixty-one days, 
A French fleet blocked up the port, and prevent. 
ed any ſupplies or ſuccours being thrown into the 
town. Yet notwithſtanding the famine which 
raged within the walls, the terrible fire from the 
batteries, and the deſpondency of the regular 


deſpair, rejected all offers of accommodation, and 
ſeemed determined to bury themſelves under the 
ruins of the city. The very friars, inſpired by the 


horting their fellow citizens to die like brave 
men, rather than live the deſpicable ſlaves of a Wt:; 
deſpot. The women and children breathed the 


| b 
with their huſbands and fathers. + | - 
Alſier ſuſtaining four bloody aſſaults, and diſ- WW; 
putiug the ground inch by inch, being at laſt 
driven from the ramparts, they took refuge in the 
new part of the town, where they made a kind 
of capitulation. Their perſons remained un. 
touched ; but every privilege was abolithed, and 
beavy taxes were impoſed, to recompenſe the ſol- 
diery. Since this epoch the Catalans have vor 
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S the yoke with a ſullen patience; and government 
has been afraid to irritate them to new reſiſtance. | 


Barcelona is a ſweet ſpot: the air equals in 
purity, and much exceeds in mildneſs, the boaſted 


climate of Montpellier. The fituation is beauti- * 


ful and pictureſque, both from land and ſea. A 
great extent of fruitful plains, bounded by an am- 


phitheatre of hills, backs it on the weſt; the 


mountain of Montjuich defends it on the ſouth 
from the unwholeſome air of the marthes of the 
Llobregat; to the northward, the coaſt projecting 
into the ſea forms a noble bay; while the Medi- 
terranean cloſes the proſpect to the eaſt. The 
environs are well cultivated and ſtudded with vil- 
lages, country houſes, and gardens. 
The form of Barcelona is almoſt circular ; the 
Roman town occupying the higheſt ground, al- 
molt in the centre of the new. The ancient walls 


Lare ſtill vifible in many places; but the ſea has 
{retired many hundred yards from the port gates, 


and a whole quarter of the town now ſtands on 
* ſands, that were once the bottom of the har- 
our, 1 
The immenſe loads of ſand hurried down into 
the ſea by the rivers, and thrown back by the wind 
and the current into this haven, will in all pro- 
bability choke it quite up, unleſs greater dili- 


the ſhoals. | 

The port is handſome ; the mole is conſtructed 
of hewn ſtone, and is a maſterpiece of ſolidity and 
convenience. Above is a platform for carriages ; 
delow, vaſt magazines, with a broad quay, reach- 
ing from the city gates to the ligbt-houſe. This 


Mina, captain-general of the principality, who 
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long governed Catalonia more like an independ. Wl of 
ent {overeign, than like a ſubje& inveſted with a Al 
delegated authority. „ IE: 

Great are the obligations this city is under to 
that nobleman. He cleanſed and beautified its 
ſtreets, built uſeful edifices, and forwarded itz 
trade and manufactures, without laying any very 
heavy expence on the province. 4 

In 1752, he began building Barcelonetta, on 
the neck of land that runs into the ſea, and forms 
the port. This is now a regular town, conſiſting Wi a 
of about two thouſand brick-houſes, and a church Nai 
in which the aſhes of the founder are depoſited, ar 
under an expenſive, but taſteleſs, monument. m 

The light-houſe at the end of the pier is a flen- ar 
der tower, near which ſhips perform quarantine, ar 

Another capital work of La Mina, is the ram: fo 
part, or great walk on the walls, extending the Bf tu 
whole length of the harbour. It is built on arches Ki 
with magazines below, and a broad coach road qu 
and foot path above, raiſed to the level of the a 
firſt floor of the houſes in the adjoining ſtreet. 
This pavement forms a very fine walk to the ar. 
ſenal at the ſouth-eaſt angle of the city, where 
new fortifications are conſtructing. 

At this corner, the rampart joins the Rambla, a 
long, irregular ſtreet, which is intended to be 
planted with an avenue of trees. Here the ladies 
parade in their coaches, and ſometimes go quite far 
round the city upon the walls. This is a charm- ta; 
ing drive, having a ſweet country on one fide, and Win 
clufters of ſmall gardens and orange yards on the rep 
other. | | | | | 

The citadel has fix ſtrong baſtions, calculated ſea 
to averawe the inhabitants, as much as to de- 
tend them from a foreign enemy. The lowpel 

| 0 
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of its ſituation renders it damp, unwholeſome, 
and full of moſqui toes. 5 ö 

The ſtreets of Barcelona are harrow, but well 
paved; and a covered drain, in the middle of 
each, carries off the filth. The houſes are lofty, 
but little ornamented. To each kind of trade, a 
particular diſtrict is allotted. 

The principal public ſtructures are the cathe- 
8 dral, Santa Maria, the general's palace, and the 
exchange. The architecture of the cathedral is 
a light Gothic, which in ſome places is inimitably 
airy, The ſtalls of the choirs are neatly carved, 
and hung with eſcutcheons of princes and noble- 
men, among which Mr. Swinburne remarked the 
0- arms of Henry VIII. of England, The double 
| arches. under the belfry are deſervedly admired, 
for bearing on their centres the whole weight of 
two enormous towers. In the cloifters, various 
kinds of foreign birds are kept, upon funds be- 
queathed for that purpoſe by an opulent canon, 
Santa Maria is alſo a Gothic pile. 

The palace is low and ſquare, without external 
courts or gardens, and contains nothing remark» 
able, ſave a noble ball-room. 

Oppoſite to the ſouth front of the palace, a new 
xchange is erecting on an extenſive plan, but in 
1a heavy taſte. The expences of the ſhell of the 
building were eſtimated at three hundred thou- 
ſand Catalan livres. This work is defrayed by a 
ax on imparts. Among the Roman antiquities 
in this cith hte a moſaic pavement, in which are 
repreſented two large green figures of Tritons, 
holding a ſhell in each hand; between them a 


ated Wſra-horſe, and on the fides a ſerpent and a dol- 
de. pbhin. There are alſo many vaults and cellars of 
nell Woman conſtruction; and the archdeaconry was 

a 5 once 
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once the palace of the pretor, or Roman governor, 


In the yard of this edifice is a beautiful ciſtern, 


or rather farcophagus, which they call the coffin 
of Pompey's father ; but there 1s no evidence for 
or againſt this opinion. A large baſs relief rung 


round it, of hunters, dogs, and wild beaſts. The 
chief perſon is on horſeback, bareheaded, and ind 
military dreſs, The figures and animals are wel 


executed, and the whole is a fine monument of 
antiquity, though it is now uſed to water mules, 

In the houſe belonging to the family of Pinos 
are many excellent buſts and medallions. An 
Auguſtus pater, with a corona radialis, a ſmall 
elegant Bacchus, and a woman holding a rabbit, 
ſuppoſed to repreſent Spain, the Provincia Cu- 
nicularis, are the moſt remarkable. 

The 9th of November, being the feſtival of 
St. Charles Borromeo, the king's patron, was kept 
as a day of gala, All the othcers waited upon 
the governor in grand uniform ; the theatre was 
illuminated, and crowded with well-dreſſed com- 
pany, and the price of admittance was raiſed. As 
ſeats are generally let by the year, or appropriated 
for particular purpoſes, a ſtranger finds ſome 
di fiiculty in obtaining a place. 

The play was the Cid Campeador, an hiſtorical 


tragedy, written with a great deal of fire and 


force of character. In all tragedies, the per- 
formers drop a curteſy, inſtead of bowing to 
kings and heroes. A pretty ballad was ſung by 
a woman in the ſmart dreſs of a maja, or coquette: 


the wore her hair in a ſcarlet net with taſſels; 1 


ſtriped gauze handkerchief croſſed her breaſt; 
and the had on a rich jacket, flowered apron, and 


brocaded petticoat, 


4» 


During 
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During his reſidence in Barcelona, our author 
employed part of his time in inveſtigating the 
number and ſituation of the Spaniſh armies, and 
thinks that the regular troops do not exceed fifty 
thouſand. The King's houſehold is compoſed of 
three troops of gentlemen, horſe-guards, Spaniſh, 
talian, and Flemiſh; on company of halbardiers; 
fix battalions of Spaniſh, and fix of Walloon foot · 
guards; and one brigade of carabiniers, 

There are fix regiments of Spanith infantry of 
two battalions, and twenty-ſeven of one battalion; 
two Italian, three Iriſh, and four Swiſs regiments 
ff one battalion 3 one regiment of artillery of four 
dattalions; ſix thouland ſeven hundred and twelve 
"arines z and a company of engineers. | 

White or blue 1s the colour of their regimen» 
als, except one Spaniſh, and three Iriſh regi- 
ents, that are dreſſed in red. 

The cavalry conſiſts of fourteen regiments, of 
rhich fix are in blue, four in red, three in white, 
nd one in green. The dragoons form eight re- 
ziments, of which one is blue, one red, and ſix 
ellow, 

Beſides the regulars, they annually aſſemble 

orty-three regiments of militia, and twenty-ſeven 
ompanies of city guards. The corps of invalids 
ontains forty- -ſix companies on duty, and twenty- 
x exculed. The African and American garri- 
ons have alſo their reſpective militia. — 
The uniforms of the Spanith ſoldiers are ill 
ade, and the ſoldiers are abominably naſty i in 
eir appearance. Their black grealy hair is ſel- 
om dreſſed. 
The pay of a ſoldier is five quartos and a half, 
bd twenty-one ounces of bread a day. After 
een years ſervice, he has ap. ingreaſe of yg 
rea 8 
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reals of Vellon a month; after twenty, nine reals; 
and after twenty-five, he may retire and enjoys 
pazetta per day, and be clothed as if on actul 
ſervice. If he remains thirty years in the army, 
he is allowed the rank and pay of a ſubaltern of 
ficer. | | | 
Ihe rank of an officer may be known at fir! 
fight, by a particular badge of diſtinction. A cap- 
tain general's uniform 1s blue, embroidered with 
gold down the ſeams, and three rows of embroi- 
dery on the fleeves; a lieutenant general hal 
nothing on the ſeams, and but two rows on the 
cutts ; and a mariſcal de campo has but one. 
- The pay of a lieutenant is two pazzettas and! 
half a day; that of an enſign two. As even 
thing has trebled in price, ſince their pay ws 
eſtabliſhed, it is become inſufficient for the 
maintenance of officers. In the guards, as il 
other countries, ſubalterns muſt live upon ther 
own fortune. 55 5 

About ſeven thouſand men form the garriſa 
of Barcelona, of which four thouſand two hut 
dred are guards; the reſt Swiſs and dragoons 
Each corps has its ſeparate quarters, which | 
provides with ſentries, and hence they never in 
terfere with each other. 

Our traveller acknowledges the civilities he met 
with here from his friends and acquaintances. Tit 
intendant behaved with great politeneſs, and ac 
ceſs was allowed to the arſenal and magazine, 
which are not uſually ſhewn to ſtrangers. 

During a gleam of ſun-ſhine on the 10th 0 
November, they accompanied the conſul to 
villa in the playa. The moiſt warmth of tif 
day brought out myriads of inſets, which wel 


ready to devour them. Nevertheleſs, this 15 | 
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very fine climate, and few ſpots on the globe can 
ſurpaſs it in fertility. 3+ 
In the afternoon, as the weather was charming, 
they took a ride to Saria, a convent of Capuchin 
friars on the hills, The city and port of Barce- 
lona appeared to great advantage from hence, 
being collected into a perfect landſcape. The 
convent garden, on the flope of the hill, is truly 
romantic, and ſtreams of limpid water run down. 
on all ſides with the wildneſs of nature, or ſpout 
through the eyes of a little Magdalen, or from a 
Pt. Francis. 5 Te 
Their return to town was by a hollow way, un- 
der banks of Indian figs, cactus opuntia, where 
he butterflies were ſporting as in the middle of 
dpring. The women were buſy making black 
hace, ſome of which is fpun out of the leaf of the 
aloe, It is curious, but of little uſe, as it ſoon 
grows mucilaginous with wafhing. 7 

They paſſed the. convent of Jeſus, belonging to 
the Cordeliers, and in a garden here ſaw the plant 
alled aroma, a ſpecies of mimoſa, or ſpunge- 
ree, bearing a round yellow flower, with a faint 

mutky ſmell, to which many ſingular qualities are 
tributed, If the ſeed is chewed and ſpate out in 
room, it will immediately fill it with an over- 
oming ſtench, and turn all the white paint black. 
The evening concluded with a ball, where our 
nvellers, for the firſt time, had the pleaſure of 
eeing the fandango danced. It is very voluptu- 
us, and throws the body into ſuch attitudes ag 


iT wk of deceney ought not to behold, nor mo- 
0 h elty to practiſe. 
ö J the 12th, they viſited the fortreſs of Mont- 


ch, where the fineneſs of the day and the 
auty of the proſpect gave an enchantment to 
eyery 


| 
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every object. Montjuich is ſuppoſed to be c,, 
rupted either from Mons Jovis, or Mons Juda. t 


cus: it ſtands ſingle on the ſouth-weſt point of MW ; 
Barcelona. The extent of its baſis is very great, B 
Large crops of wheat are produced on the north tl 
and eaſt ſides; and a great quantity of ftrong WW « 
wine is made on the ſouth-eaſt angle; but itz + 
ſaid to be inedicated with lime and mahogany | 


ti 
chips, to give it ſpirit and colour. b 


The face of the mountain, towards the ſea, x 


almoſt an inſurmountable precipice. The road ut 


to the top is very ſteep; and about half way is it 
ancient burial place of the Jews, with many lar © 
monumental ſtones ſcattered about, covered with 
Hebrew 1nſcriptions. p 
Every part of the old caftle is defiroyed; and 7. 
large modern works erected on the ſite. Fron e: 
hence Barcelona, and every individual houſe on 
it, may be ſeen to advantage, as well as a great l 


extent of coaſt and country. All the walls arti te 


of ſtone, aud multiplied to an amazing number. Wl fi 
The main body of the place is bomb proof pc 
Two elegant ſtone ſtaircaſes, with iron railing hi 


lead down to the caſemates, or vaulted quarter fp 


which are near four hundred yards long. One oi M 
the principal baſtions is ſcooped out into a ciſtern 
capable of containing ſeventy thouſand cubic fee tir 
of water. Above the quarters is a grand terrace ea 
round a court, with turrets at each angle. Hof 
This caſtle has already coſt immenſe ſum pa 
during the ſpace of fifteen years that it has bell th 
building, and will probably coft as much mor 
before it can be finiihed; nor does it appeal 
from its elevated ſituation, capable of annoying 
an Enemy, encamped on the plain. x 
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The badneſs of the roads having detained our 
traveller at Barcelona ſome days longer than he 
intended, he ſet out with his compantons to vifit 
Montſerrat. For a few miles from Barcelona, 
they found the roads moſt excellent; but they 
ſoon relapſed into their uſual ſtate in this coun- 
try. At Martorel, a large town, where the na- 
tives manufacture black lace, they paſſed a very 
bigh bridge, with Gothic arches, built on the 
tuins of a decayed one, which had ftood for one 
thouſand nine hundred and eighty-five years, from 
its firſt erection by Hannibal, in the 535th year 
| of Rome, as an inſcription records. ets 

At the north-end of this ſtructure is a trium- 
phal arch, faid to have been raiſed by that gene- 
and ral in honour of his father, Hamilcar. It is almoſt 
ron Wl entire, and well proportioned. 8 
008 Continuing their journey through a large vil- 
ret lage, named Eſpalungera, they arrived, in the af- 
ale ternoon, at the foot of Montſerrat, one of the moſt 
er. WF fingular in the world for ſhape, fituation, and com- 
roo. Wl pol tion. It ſtands inſulated, and towering over a 
ling g hilly country, like a pile of grotto work, or Gothic 
ters ſpires. Its height is about three thouſand three 
1e 0 kundred feet above the level of the ſea. = 
(er. They aſcended by the ſteepeſt road, to ſave 
fei time ; and after two hours tedious riding, from 
race eaſt to weft, up a narrow path, cut out of the ſides 

| of gullies and precipices, they reached the higheſt 
(005 part of the road, and ſoon after came in fight of 
the copvent placed in a nook of the road. It ſeems 
as if ſome violent convulfion of nature had ſplit 
the eaſtern face of Montſerrat, and formed in the 
Cleft a ſufficient platform to build the monaſtery 
on. The Llobregat roars at the bottom, and per- 
pendicular walls of rock, of immenſe height, riſe 
. from 
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from the water's edge, near half way up the moun- 
tain, On theſe maſſes of white ſtone reſts the ſmall WF « 
piece of leve] ground which the monks inhabit, t 
Cloſe behind the abbey, huge cliffs ſhoot up in a 
temicircle to a ſtupendous elevation, with their 
ſummit ſplit into ſharp cones, pillars, and various 
fantaſtic ſhapes, all blanched and bare ; but hay- 
ing their interſtices filled up with foreſts of ever- { 
green and deciduous trees and ſhrubs. ] 
Fifteen hermitages are placed among the woods 
and pinnacles of the rocks, or in cavities hewn | 
out of them. The rocks are compoited of lime 
fiones of different colours, of quartz, freeſtone, i © 
2 
c 
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and ſome touchſtone, cemented together by a na- 
tural proceſs. The atlemblage and view of the 
whole are not only aſtoniſhing, but unnatural. 

As our countrymen carried: 2 letter for the ab- a 
bot, they found a polite and hoſpitable reception, WM ® 
Saffron ſoup, however, and ſpiced ragouts were ! 
not much td their taſte. After dinner a plate of i \ 
carraways and a ſalver of wine were handed about, lf !: 
which reminded our author of the treat Juſtice i © 
Shallow offers to Sir John Falſtaff. 3 t 
The monks here are Benedictines, and their te 
poſſeſſions are very conſiderable, though the king Wi . 
has lately curtailed them, Their original foun- Wi 5 
dation, in 866, gave them nothing but the moune t 
tain; and to occurring and ſubſequent benefac- Bl 
tions, they owe the great increaſe of their landed ih 
property. th 
They are bound to feed and lodge, for three MN th 
days, all pilgrims who come to pay their homage Ml _ 
to the Virgin. The allowance is humble enough: bi 
it is no more than a luncheon of bread in the t 
morning; as much more, with broth, at noo! ; ii Ki 


and bread again at night, He 
1 BS The 


ments of gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones. 
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The number of profeſſed monks is ſeventy-ſix; 
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of lay brothers twenty-eight, and of ſinging boys 


twenty-five, beſides a Phyficianz ſurgeon, and on 
vants. 

Next morning, Mr. Swinburne and bs come 
pany were conducted to the church, by one of 
the monks. It is a gloomy pile internally, and 


| has its gilding much ſullied by, the ſmoke of a 
| large number of filver lamps continually burning. 


The choir above ſtairs 1s decorated with the 
life of Chrift, in handſome wooden carving. . A 
large iron grate divides the church from the 


| chapel of the Virgin, where the image ſtands in 


a niche over the altar, before which four pore 
conſtantly hurn. 

In the ſacriſty, and the paſſages leading to it, 
are preſſes and cupboards full of relics and ornay 
The 
moſt valuable and curious are two crowns for the 
Virgin and her ſon, of ineſtimable price, ſome 
large diamond rings, an excellent canreo of Me- 
duſa's head, the Roman emperors in alabaſter, 
the ſword of St. Ignatius, and the cheſt that con- 


| tains the aſhes of a famous brother, John Guarin, 


of whom they relate nearly the ſame ſtory as that 
given in the Guardian of the Santon Bariſa and 
the Sultan's daughter. 

Immeuſe is the quantity of votive offerings to 
the miraculous ſtatue of the virgin, and as no- 
thing can be rejected, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 
the SOLE are loaded with whimſical ex-votos. 

They next vifited ſome ſmall rooms behind the 
bigh altar, and a ſtrong ſilver-plated door being 


thrown open, they were bid to lean forward arid 
kits the hand of Nueſtra Senora, which was al- 


L2 ready 
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ready half worn away by the eager oftentation 
of its votaries. 5 e S000 
- Having ſeen every place about the convent 
they ſet out for the hermitages, and took tle 
ſhort road up a crevice, between two huge matl 
of rock, where, in rainy weather, the waters dv 
valve in furious torrents. They counted fi 
hundred holes, or ſteps, ſo ſteep and perpendicwi 
lar, that from below they could not diſcern th 
leaſt track. A hand- rail and a few ſeats to breathe 
— enabled them, however, to perform this ſc 
_-”- e | 

Soon after they arrived, through a wildernel 
of evergreens, at the narrow platform where th 
firſt hermit dwells. His ſituation is wonderfuly 
romantic, and his accommodations very appropts 
ate. He ſeemed to be a cheerful, ſimple old may 
in whoſe mind, forty years retirement had obi. 
terated all worldly ideas. „„ 

The hermits are all clad in brown, and wet 
long beards: their allowance from the conventi 
ſmall, and their reſpective limits are very narrow. 
They never eat meat, nor converſe with ead 
other. They make every vow of the monks, and 
likewiſe an additional one, that of never quitting 
the mountain. Their firſt habitation is alway 
moſt remote from the convent, and they deſcent 
according as vacancies happen in the lower cells“, 

Having left a ſmall preſent in the chapel win- 
dow, they continued their walk. The ſecont 
hermitage they came to ſtands on a point of 8 


* ſt is impoſſible to read the aufterities, the fooleries, anl 
the impoſitions of monaſtic and gremitigal life, without alter: 
gate pity and contempt. i 


rock, 3 
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rock, over a precipice that deſcends almoſt to the 
very bed of the river. The proſpect was awfully 
grand. In a clear day, it is ſaid, they can ſee 
Majorca from this ſpot, though no leſs than one 
hundred and eighty-one miles diſtant. | 
On the rock, that overhangs the hermit's cell, 
was formerly a caſtle with its ciſterns and draw- 
bridge, where ſome banditti harboured, and often 
W ſpread their depredations over the neighbouring 
valleys. At laſt they were overpowered; and in 
commemoration of this event, the hermitage is 
dedicated to St. Dimas, the good thief. 


At La Trinidad, the next cell they viſited, the 
WIS monks, by rotation, paſs a few days in the ſum- 
iwer ſeaſon, It is a very pretty place, and has 


ſuperior accommodations to the other hermitages. 
The tenant of this ſpot gave them a glaſs of good 
Sitges wine, and a pinch of ſnuff, raiſed from to- 
bacco in his own garden; but the officers of the 


en cuſtoms have extended their tyranny even to theſe 
tu ſolitudes, and ordered the cultivation of tobacco 
ww. to be diſcontinued. 5 = 

aa Having ſatisfied their curiofity among the 
aul bermitages, which, in general, differ little from 
ing each other, except in the ſituation, they arrived 
„at Santa Cecilia, the pariſh church where the ſi- 
en ent inhabitants of this Thebais meet every morn- 


get. ing to hear mals, and twice a week to confeſs and 
vin communicate. 1 »'r 
ond It is impoſſible to give an adequate idea of the 


ſablime views and the uncouth appearance of the 
different paris of Montſerrat. A painter or a bo- 
lauiſt might ſpend many days here with pleaſure. 
The apothecary of the houſe has collected a liſt 
of four hundred and thirty-ſeven ſpecies of plants, 
und forty of trees, that grew on this mountain. 
LS One 
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One great inconvenience, in this romantic, 
and, in ſome reſpects, beautiful retreat, is the 
ſcarcity of freſh water. Except one ſpring at the 
pariſh, and another at the convent, they have 
only ciſtern water of the worſt kind. This de- 
ficiency of the neceſſary fluid prevents any wild 
| beaſt ever encroaching on the mountain. x 


' Having dined at the abbey, and received the 


cuſtomary donation of bleſſed cròſſes and holy 
medals, they ſet out on their return for Barcelo- 
na, which they reached the following morning. 
Catalonia is, almoſt throughout, extremely 
mountainous. The nature of the country appears 
to have great influence on the inhabitants, who 
are a hardy, active, and induftrious race, of a 


middle fize, brown complexion, and marked fea- 


tures. 

The mocos, or mule-boys, are excellent pedeſtri- 
ans; ſome of them have been known to go from 
Barcelona to Madrid and back again, in nine 

days, which by the high road is fix hundred miles. 
I he loſs of all their immunities, the ignomi- 
nious prohibition of every weapon, even a com- 
mon knife*, and an enormous load of taxes, have 
not been able to ſtifle their independent ſpirit. 
By degrees, ſome of their ancient privileges have 
been reſtored ; but this. is done with a very ſpar- 
ing hand, and rather extorted from fear, than 
conferred from regard. | 
The common dreſs of a Catalonian ſailor or 
muleteer is brown; and the diſtinctive mark 
by which they are known in Spain, is a red wool- 
len cap, falling backwards like that of the ancient 


* Can the tyranny of deſpotiſm go farther, can man ſubmit 
jo more | | 
3 Phrygians. 
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Phrygians. The middling ſort of people and ar- 
tificers wear hats and dark clothes, with a half- 
wide coat careleſsly thrown over their ſhoulders. 
The women have a black 61k petticoat over a 
little hoop, ſhoes without heels, bare ſhoulders, 
and a black veil ſtiffened out with wire; fo that 
they reſemble a hooded ſerpent. _ . 

The Catalonians are excellent for light infan- 
try, on the forlorn hope, or for a coup-de main; 
but they are averſe to the ſtrictneſs of mili- 
tary diſcipline. Such is their pride, that they 
cannot ſubmit to be menial ſervants in their own. 
country ; but will rather endure avy inconvent- 
ence at home or abroad, than appear in this capa- 
city. At a diſtance, however, they make excel- 
lent ſervants, and moſt of the principal houſes of 
Madrid have Catalonians at the head of their 
affairs. 3 LE £6 

Thoſe who remain at home are extremely in- 
duſtrious. Their corn-harveſt is in May or early 
in June; but as thole crops are liable to frequent 
burſtings and mildews, they have turned their 
attention more to the culture of the vine, which 
they plant and nouriſh with infinite labour, even 
on the ſummits of their moſt rugged mountains, 
Their vintages are commonly very plentiful}, 
The beſt red wine of Catalonia is made at Mata» 
To, north of Barcelona; and the beſt white at 
Sitges, between that city and Tarragona. 
There are mines of lead, iron, and coal, in the 


mountains, but they turn to poor account. The 


manufactures are of more importance. Barce- 
lona ſupplies Spain with moſt of the clothing and 
arms for the troops. This branch of buſineſs 18 
carried on with ſo much expedition, that they 

WG | can 
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can equip a battalion of fix hundred men in a 
week. 


The gun-barrels of Barcelona are much eſteem. 
ed, and ſell for from four to twenty guineas. 


They are made out of the old ſhoes of mules. 
The devotion of the Catalonians ſeems to be 
pretty much on a par with that of their neigh- 
bours in the ſouthern provinces of France; and 
is much leſs ardent than nearer the capital. But 
they are equally as ſuperſtitious as the greateſt 
devotees. On the Iſt of November, the Eve of 


all Souls, they run about from houſe to houſe 


to eat cheſnuts; believing that, for every cheſ- 


nut they ſwallow, with proper faith and unction, 
they ſhall liberate a ſoul from purgatory. | 


The proceedings of the inquiſition are grown 
very mild, If any perſon leads a ſcandalous life, 
or allows his tongue unwarrantable liberties, he 
is ſummoned by the Holy Office, and admoniſh- 
ed; and in caſe of non-amendment, he is com- 
mitted to priſon, 

Once a year every perſon muſt anſwer at that 
tribunal, for the orthodoxy of his family ; but 


foreign proteſtant houſes are paſſed over unnotic- 


ed. By avoiding religious diſcuſſions, and con- 
forming to a few inſignificant CEremonies, a per- 
ſon may live here in what manner he pleaſes. 
Mr. Swinburne left Barcelona on the 19th of 
November, and they ſet forward for Valencia. 
The firit day's journey was very ſhort, and the 
roads were good. They ſtopped at Cipreret, a 


_ neat houle, in a wild mountainous country, with 


a few pines ſcattered about. Here they ſaw, for 


the firtt time, a true Spaniſh kitchen—a hearth | 


raiſcd above the level of the floor, under a wide 
. funnel, 
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funnel, where a circle of muleteers were huddled 
together over a few cinders. gn” 

Next morning they paſted a broad glen, or 
hollow, over which a road had been attempted 
on arches, but it failed. In the preſent ſtate 
this paſs 1s dangerous; and farther on the road 
grows worſe, in a large foreſt of pines, where the 
rocks and gullies almoſt render a carriage-way 
impracticable. „„ | 5 

The country at the foot of the mountains is 


* 


Panades, the ſoil is remarkably light and eaſily 
cultivated. ; | 


in its proportions, and ſimple in its ornaments, 
The inſcription is much defaced, but an ancient 
Spaniſh author reads it —Ex TESTAMENT®O L. Li- 
CIN11 L. F. SERG11 SURAE CONSECRATUM., This 
Licinius was thrice conſul under Trajan, and was 
famous for his extraordinary wealth. 


out in all his ſplendor; the ſea was ſmooth and 
calm, and the proſpect inceſſantly varying as they 


„advanced, ſometimes along the rich level of the 
| ſhore, and ſometimes over gentle eminences. 
of WH The little river Gaya diftributes its waters in 
a, fone channels to all parts of the valley, and gives 
16 vigour to its productions. Here the tender olive 
2 ſets are nurſed- up 'in long baſkets, till they 


get out of the reach of goats and other enemies. 
As they deſcended the hill of Bara, Tarragona 

| Preſented itſelf to their view, and they turned off 
to the right into a wood of pines and ſhrubs, to 


fertile and populous. About Villa Franca de 


In the evening they paſſed by torch-light un⸗ 
der a Roman arch, and returned next morning to 
examine it. This arch is almoſt entire, elegant 


Next day was very delightful. The ſun ſhone 


Vit a monument, that tradition has named the 
| = Tom 
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Tomb of the Scipios. They were the father and 
uncle of Scipio Africanus, both killed in Spain, 
This building is about nineteen feet ſquare, 
and twenty-eight high. In the front, facing the 
ſea, are two ftatues of warriors, in a mournful 
poſture, roughly cut out of the ſtones of the ſe- 
pulchre. The inſcription is fo much defaced, 
that it is impoſſible to make any ſenſe of it, 
They now aſcended the almoſt naked rocks of 
Tarragona, which produce nothing but the dwarf 


palm, or palmeto. This plant grows to the height 


of one or two feet, and is not only valued for its 


Fruit and the pith of its roots, but alſo for its 


leaves, which make good brooms and ropes, and 
ſerve to fatten cattle. 

The ancient Tarraco is now dwindled away to 
a very trifling city, Many antiquities have been 
found here, and are ſtill to be teen in the town, 
and almoſt all round the walls. A few veſtiges 


remain of the palace of Auguſtus, and of the 


great circus, an arch. or two of the amphitheatre, 
and ſome ſteps cut in the ſolid rock, ſtill exiſt, 
overhanging the ſea, 

The cathedral, dedicated to St. Thecla, 1s ill 
conſtructed; but the new chapel, dedicated to 
that ſaint, is a fine piece of architecture. The 
inſide is caſed with yellow and brown marbles, 
dug up in the very centre of the town, and orna- 


mented with white foliages and baſs reliefs. 


From this city they deſcended into the Campo 
Tarragones, a plain about nine miles in diameter, 
one of the moſt fruitful and beſt cultivated ſpots 
in Europe. Reus, which ſtands almoſt in its 
centre, has agents and factors from all the foreign 
houſes at Barcelona. This town daily increaſes 
in ſize and population. Wines and brandies 

| the 
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the ſtaple commodities. Of the former, the beſt 
for drinking are produced on the hills belonging 
to the Carthufians; thoſe of the plain are beſt 
adapted for burning, as it is called. The annual 
exports are about twenty- -thouſand pipes of bran- 
dy, Five pipes of wine make one of ſtrong pi⸗ 
rit, and four make one of weak. 

This branch of trade employs about one thou- 
ſand ftills in the whole Campo. The brandy is 
all carried in carts, down to Salo, an open but 
ſafe road, five wiles off. Nuts are likewiſe an 
article of exportation, and upwards of fixty-thou- 
ſand buſhels have been ſhipped off in one year. 
Every thing here wears the face of buſineſs ; but 
this 1s at the expence of the inland villages, 
many of which are lett almoſt deſtitute of inha- 

bitants. 
| Proceeding from Reus, where they met with 

the moſt oratifying civilities, their view was ſoon. 
| confined. on every fide by groves of locuſt and 
olive trees, till they entered the deſert, near the 
2 ſea-ſhore, at a ruined tower, called the Caſa Ver- 
ma, In the afternoon they came to a rocky pals 
under the fort of Balaguer. Their evening jour- 
ney lay among bleak uncomfortable hills, covered 
with low ſhrubs. 

The approach of night, and the danger of ven- 
| turing jn ſuch broken ways in the dark, obliged 
them to ſtop at Venta del Platero, a hovel ſo 1u- 
vey wretched as to beggar all deſcription. 

igs, mules, and human beings, all occupied the 
Tame floor. A pool of water, on the level with 
their apartment, made their clothes fo damp, that 
next morning they might have been wrung. 
However, ſuch is the ſalubrity of the climate, 
that eyen this did not affe& their health, £ 

8 


ed into very fertile land. 
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As ſoon as it was light they departed, and 


found the waſte grow more and more barren, 


The acclivity of the roads made travelling in car- 
riages almoſt impoſſible, nor was riding pleaſant, 
The torrents had ſwept away the bridges and 
cauſeways, and waſhed the road to the very rock, 

In a few hours they emerged from this deſert, 
which is at leaſt ten leagues long. A little turn 
of the road brought them in ſight of the mouth 
of the Ebro, which appears to waſte itſelf before 
it reaches the ſea, by running through various 
channels in a flat track, which might be convert- 


There are two good harbours at the mouth of 


the river, which is navigable for veſſels of fifty 


tons burden as high as Tortoſa, and for ſmall 
craft much higher. The waters of the Ebro, 
though muddy, are conſtantly drank without any 
ill effects, by the natives; and, like the Nile, 


they have a fertilizing quality, when the plains 


are inundated by them. 1 

Juſt before our travellers entered Tortoſa, they 
met the biſhop of that ſee, clad in the fimpl: 
dreſs of the inferior clergy of that province. His 
lank black hair was cut cloſe to his ears, and co- 


vered by a great hat, ſqueezed out on each fide 


into the form of a boat. The biſhops in this 
country in 3 lead a very ſimple and exem- 
plary life, laying out the greateſt part of theit 


income in charity and works of public utility. 


This, however, encourages in/olence; and 1s 
more praiſeworthy in principle, than beneficial 
to the community. The biſhopric of Tortoſa 1s 
worth thirty thouſand dollars a year. 1 
Near this place they ſaw theliquorice- work of an 


Engliſhman, who employs one hundred hands in 


gathering 
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gathering the plant, and about fifteen at conſtant 
work in the mills. He pays a certain ſum to the 


collecting the liquorice-roots. About four hun- 


England, ſells at about three pounds fifteen ſhil- 
lings per hundred weight. 
Tortoſa is an ugly town on the declivity of a 


bridge of boats. Its commerce in filk and corn 
is now at a low ebb, They next traverſed the 
rich vale of Garena, where the olive trees grow 
to a great ſize. Here the peaſants wear the Va- 
lencian dreſs, which conſiſts of a monſtrous 
flouched hat, cropt hair, a ſhort brown jacket, 
white waiſicoat and trowſers, ſtockings gartered 
below the knee, and pack thread ſandals. 

At the paſſage of the Senia, they entered the 


e, WH kingdom of Valencia. After crofling a track of 


ns heath, they deſcended to the ſhore, which is beau-, 

tifully planted with olive, mulberry, fig and lo- 
ey cuſt trees. They found a rich red ſoil, and vine- 
Wards neatly trimmed. From this vicinity eight 
thouſand pipes of a very ſtrong, ſweet, red wine 
are annually exported to Holland, Germany, and 


ade other places. FEA 

this In this plain they ſuffer much for want of wa- 
em: fer; and the vintage is frequently diminiſhed by 
neit be excethive heats, which dry up all the ſprings. 
ity. herever they can procure water from wells by 
1 is eans of a wheel turned by a mule, they have 
cial ne vegetables all the year. They cut lucerne 
fa is ery week in ſpring, and every fortnight in win- 


er; and mix it with the ſweet bran of the lo- 
uſt, as provender for their mules. Kid is the 
ly kind of fleſh to be found here, 

Vol. XVI, M 


proprietors of thoſe lands, for the privilege. of | 


dred tons of root make fifty of cake, which, in 


hill, north of the Ebro, over which there is a 


The 
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The peaſants, on the adjacent mountains, liye 
moſt part of the year on the roaſted acorns of the 
ever- green oak, a food which is really very ſa- 
voury and palatable, but not very nouriſhing. 
Even the proprietors of vineyards live in a very 
Poor ſtyle. POEM ee e TIT 
From Benicarlo they had much ſtony road, al- 
ternately ſkirting the ſhore, or climbing up wild 
rocky hills. Few vales ſurpaſs that of Margal in 
beauty. The ſea forms a pictureſque bay before 
it, and the mountains run behind in a vaſt ſemi- 
circle. „ e 
The moment they entered the petty kingdom 
of Valencia, they began to feel a ſenſible change 
in the climate: the days were diſagreeably hot, 
though it was now the end of November, and the 
nights ſoft and mild, like the ſummer evenings 
in England. b 
The proſpects along the calm Mediterranean 
are moſt enchanting. Creeks, promontories, 
towers, green woody vales, and rocks impending 
over them, are the conſtant ſcenes that preſent 
themſelves in pleafing variety and ſucceſſion. 
In travelling through this country, for ſeveral 
nights, they heard the people ſinging doleful dit- 
ties under their windows to the ſound of a gii- 
tar, which they ſtruck without any idea of muſic, 
but merely as an accompaniment. 
They were now approaching to Valencia, and 
from an eminence had a noble view of the valle 
of Almenara, a kind of land bay, ſurrounded by 
lofty mountains, and adorned with fix pret!} 
towns, riſing out of the boſom of a foreſt of dar 
and light greens, charmingly tinted. The os 
range of turrets.on the hill of Marviedro, on 


Saguntum, juts but towards the ſea, from 
— chain 
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chain of mountains that ſeparates the vale of Al- 


menara from that of Valencia. | 

At Murviedro they ſtopped to view the ruins 
of that once celebrated city. 'The preſent town 
is very inconſiderable, and ſeems to ſtand upon 


the ſame. ground as the ancient Roman city; but 


in all probability, the Saguntum, that was de- 
ſtroyed by Hannibal, was built on the ſummit of 
the hill. | : | 


Half way up the rock are the ruins of the the- 


atre, in ſufficient preſervation to give a tolerable 


idea of its extent and diſtribution. It is an exact 
{emicircle, about eighty-two yards diameter; the 


length of the orcheſtra being twenty-four yards. 


The ſeats for the audience, the ſtaircaſes, and 


paſlages of communication, the vomitoria, and 


arched porticos are ſtill eaſy to be traced, The 


back part reſts againſt the hill; and ſome of the 
galleries are cut out of the rock. „ 

As the ſpectators faced the north and eaſt, and 
were ſheltered from the weſt and ſouth, nothing 


could be more agreeable in this climate than ſuch 


a ſituation; open to every pleaſant and ſalubri- 
ous breeze, and defended from all winds that 
might bring with them heat or noxious vapours. 
It is computed that nine thouſand perſons could 
conveniently be ſeated in this theatre. 

From this fine remain of antiquity, which 
might have been more entire, had. not the bar- 
barous inhabitants wrenched off the facing ſtones 
to build their convents with, Mr. Swinburne 
and his companions climbed up to the ſummit of 
the monntain, a narrow ridge covered with Moor- 
1h bulwarks. A few unintereſting inſcriptions, 
two mutilatgd ſtatues, and ſome Roman arches, 

| M 2 . thrown 


. 
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_ thrown over a large ciſtern, were all the antiqui 
ties they ſaw, 


The fortifications divide the hill into Gin 


Courts with double and tripple walls, erected on 
buge maſſes of rock, laid in regular courſes b 
the Romans. Over theſe are placed the Mooriſh 

works, which, are perfectly characteriſtie of = 
military architecture of that nation. 

The landſcape from hence was beautiful 10 
grand beyond all deſcription; and it is impoſfible 
for any pen to give the leaſt adequate idea of it. 
Palencia, with all its ſpires, about twelve miles 
off, was diſtinctly diſcerned; but the varied 
ſcenery leſs remote was ſufficient to arreſt the 100 
in wonder and delight. 

From this place to Valencia is one perfect gar. 
den, ſo thick of trees, that the view is confined 
to near objeas. Villages and monaſteries preſent 
themſelves every hundred yards, and the roads 
were crowded with multitudes of people. All 
the grounds are divided into ſmall compartments 
by water-channels, the work of the Moors; but 
the preſent inhabitants, leis tkilful in agriculture, 
or leſs induſtrious, have ſuffered many of them to 
fall into decay. 

Valencia is ſituated in ſuch a dead and woody 


flat, that they were in the ſuburbs before they 


thought of it. The morning after their arrival, 
they waited on the old intendant of the province, 
with a letter of introduction from his confren 
of Catalonia, 

The old gentleman received their letter very 
ungraciouſly, and flung it on the table, without 
ſaying a word, or even offering them a teat. 
Having waited for ſome time, they began to look 
at each other, and to {mile at their reception. ye 

this 
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not Catalonians. No, replied Mr. Swinburne, 
we are Engliſhmen on our travels. Oh, oh! ſaid 
he, you come from a better country. Can 1 be 
of any ſervice to you? 5 


„ —— 9 — 7 


was a protection from being peſtered by the cuſ- 
carriage; but his general behaviour was arbitrary, 
travellers heard many ſtories to his diſadvantage, 


neither Joved nor eſteemed. 

The climate here is mild and pleaſant, but 
there is ſomething faint and enervating in the 
air. Ev ery eatable is inſipid: the greens, wine, 


of continual waterings and hot-beds. Here a 

man may labour for an hour at a piece of mutton, 
and when he has tired his jaws, find that he has 
only been chewing the idea of a dinner. The 
meat, as ſoon as it is cut into, yields abundance 
of gravy; and nothing remains but a mere 


to withered caput mortuum. Vegetables, with the 
fineſt outward ſhew imaginable, taſte of nothing 

dy but water. 

ef Even the V alencians themſelves ſeem affected 


in the ſame manner: they are large built, perſon- 
able looking men, but flabby and inanimate. The 
women here are ſubje& to jealous maſters, 
who will neither truſt them abroad, nor deign 


ery to let them fit at the ſame table. The wives of 
out farmers ſtand at their huſbands' elbow, and wait 
at. upon them. 

zok The inhabitants, indeed, of this province, are 
On ſtigmatized by their neighbours with many op- 


M 3 probrious 


They told him, the only favour they wanted 7 
tomhouſe officers. He now aſſumed a very civil 
cruel, and avaricious in the extreme; and our 


among the Valencians, which proves that he is 


and meat, ſeem the artificial forced productions 


this, the intendant looking up, aſked if they were 
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probrious appellations, diQated,; as charity would 
incline one to hope, by the rancour of national 


_ prejudice. They are, however, allowed to be more 
fulſen and unpolifhed, and to have adopted leſs 
of the ſpirit of civilization than moſt other parts 
of Spain. They ſtrut all day in redicillas, or nets, 
monſtrous hats, and dark brown cloaks, which 
give the crowds in the ſtreets the appearance of 
a funeral proceſſion, 1 
Scarcely any ſociety is kept up among them, 
though the ſalubrity of the climate and reaſons 
of economy induce ſeveral conſiderable families 
to make this city the place of their abode: Their 
chief expence lies not in conviviality and ſociety, 
dut in ſervants, mules, and equipages ; and fre- 
quently in low and diſgraceful amours. 
Valencia is large and almoſt circular. Its walls 


are lofty, and ſome of their original towers remain. 


Several large clumſy bridges croſs the channel of 
the Guadaviar ; but, except in rainy ſeaſons, iss 
bed is almoſt dry. ee 
The captain general reſides in the ſuburbs, in 
an uncouth Gothic palace, at the entrance of the 
Alameda, a long double avenue of poplars, cy. 
preſſes, and palms, where the nobility take the 
air in coaches on feſtive occaſions. About a mile 


below, is the port of Valencia, which, properly. 


| Tpeaking, is an open road, the mole having been 
{wept away by a violent ftorm. 
Single horſe chairs are much in uſe here, and 
are to be let at all hours at the gates. This vel! 
cle is very uneaſy ;. but the horſes are excellent, 
and ran along like lightning, Our travellen 
having occaſion one day to hire a coach, the fta 
ble-boy at their inn offered his ſervices to procu!e 
ene; aud in fifteen minutes brought a deen 
| | 5 
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the door, and four fine mules, with two poſtil- 
lions and a lackey, all in flaming liveries. They 
afterwards found that this equipage belonged to 
a counteſs; and that the nobility make no ſeru- 
ple of letting out their carriages, probably for the 
benetit of their fervants, when they do not want 
them themſelves. 

The ſtreets of this city are crooked and narrow; 
and being deſtitute of paving, are full of duſt in 
dry weather, and in wet, deep in mud. They 
eren plead advantage from this, as it makes ma- 


nure more plenty. Thus idleneſs and flovenlineſs 


will never want an excuſe. 
The houſes are little more attractive than the 
ſtreets. Moſt of the churches are tawdry, and 


loaded with barbarous ornaments, both within 


and without, In the maltitude, however, of ſa- 


| cred edi fices, ſome may be found that excel in 


particular parts z but ſcarcely one that deſerves 
commendation i in the whole, for elegance or ſ{ym- 
metry. 

Some of the churches have domes, but the 
greater part tall {lender turrets, painted and be- 
decked with all ſorts of pilaſters and whim- 
ſical devices. Every thing, indeed, is gilt and 
bedaubed with incredible profuſion. | 

The cathedral is a large Gothic pile; and its 
archbiſhopric, one of the beſt in Spain, is ſaid to 
be worth forty thouſand pounds a year. The re- 
venues of Toledo are ſtill greater, but they are 
more precarious, and more expenſive in collect- 
ing. The laſt and preſent archbithops of Valen- 
cla were the ſons of peaſants; and the rulin 
paſſion of both deem to have been convent · build · 
vg, | 


Prieſts, 
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and drels, ſwarm in this city ; where ſome con- 


richly provided for. 


ſtyle is ſuſceptible of. Some other civil buildings 


| the Moors by James I. king of Arragon in 1238, 
and for ever apnexed to that crown, the fate of 
Which it has fince followed in all its revolntions, 


* 
Y* 


Prieſts, nuns, and friars, of every denomination 


vents contain more than one hundred monks, all 

The lonja, or exchange, is a very noble Gothic 
hall, built about the cloſe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with all the beanty and richneſs which that 


are not inelegant nor incommodious for their del- 
tination. i | 5 

This city and kingdom has undergone many 
revolutions, and has fallen under various maſters 
of different nations. At laſt it was taken from 


The population of Valencia is computed at one 
hundred thouſand, and that of the whole king- 
dom at ſeven hundred and ſixteen thouſand eight 
hundred and eighty- four ſouls, reſident in five 
hundred and ſeventy towns and villages. The 
manufactures of filk are the chief cauſe of a num- 
ber of inhabitants, which, if compared with other 
provinces of Spain, may be reckoned very conf 
derable.. 3 | 

Government has prohibited the exportation of 
raw filk from this province, in order to lay in a 
ſtock that may keep the manufacturers conſtantly 
employed in bad years; for it has ſometimes hap- 
pened, that half the workmen have been throw! 
out of bread, for want of materials, _— 
The great nurſeries of mulberry plants in this 
plain, are produced from ſeed, obtained by rub- 
bing a rop:: of eſparto oyer heaps of ripe mulbet- 
ries, and then burying it two inches under the 
ground. As the young plants come up, the are 

drawn 
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drawn and tranſplanted. The trees, which are 
all of the white kind, are afterwards ſet out in 
rows, and pruned every ſecond year. 


% 


Fruit, hemp, wine, and cotton, are likewiſe 
produced in the utmoſt abundance in Valencia; 
and form ſoine of the grand articles of exporta- 
tion, But notwithſtanding all this 8 the 

ood to keep 


peaſantry can with difficulty procure 
their families from ſtarvinng. 
In the beginning of December, they left Va- 
lencia, and travelled the firſt day through a plain, 
as fertile as nature and frequent watering can 
render it. | 3 ö 
Before they arrived at Alzira, a large town in 
an iſland of the Xucar, they croſſed an extenſive 
track of land, aſtoniſhingly fertile. The peas and 
beans in the fields were very high, and in full 
blow, They were ſtopped ſeveral times by long 
droves of mules, carrying corn to Valencia, the 
onductors of which were ill-looking fellows, 
lothed in leather. 5 1 
In the afternoan, at the entrance of a more 
ountainous country, they came to the rice- 
grounds, now in ſtubble. The rice of Valencia 
Is more yellow than that of the Levant ; but rec- 
oned more nutritive, and capable of being longer 
cept, EI 1 . 
They lay at Xativa, formerly a ſtrong fortreſs, 
ut being deftroyed by Philip V. was rebuilt 
der the name of San Felipe. That monſter, 
zorgla, afterwards Pope Alexander VI. was a na- 
ve of this town. VV*»oÿ̃ sx 
Their route from this town lay up winding 
aes, between ridges of high bleak mountains 
ve plantations, pine foreſts, and bare chalky 
Ill now ſaluted their view. | 
Next 
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Next morning, the froſt was very ſharp on the 
high bare hills, where there is much corn land, 
but no trees. The farm. houſes are ſcattered 
about in that track pretty much as they are in 
the open parts of England, 1115 
On entering. Villena, they were ſtruck with the 
dreſs of the inhabitants. A/brown montero- cap 
jacket, and breeches, with a yellow waiſtcoat, 
being the uſual uniform, put them in mind of 
Sancho Panga ; particularly as they were in that 
corner of the country from which the inimitable 
Cervantes drew his pictures. 


* . » 


The caſtle of Villena is large and well ſituated 
and has once been ſtrong. The whole confines of 


Valencia and Caſtille are full of ruined towers, a. 


mark of the miſery ariſing from ſmall contigu- 
ous kingdoms, which nature intended to be 
united, TO 
| Soon after, they found the ſtyle of ſalutation 
quite changed. Inſtead of © God keep your 
worſhip,” the peaſants here began to bawl out, at 
ſome diſtance, © Ave Maria puriſſima, to which 
it is neceſſary to return, Sin pecado concehida; 
or,“ Deo gratias.” 
They reached Alicant very early in the mort: 
ing of the 8th of December, and took up thell 
| lodgings at an inn that overhangs the ſea, whete 
the waves beat againſt their walls under the 
windows, and the whole road and harbour 1% 
beautifully ſtretched out before them. 
Our travellers ſoon experienced the uſual po 
liteneſs of their countrymen, reſident in thb 


town. The Britiſh factory conſiſts of five houls; 


and the ſtyle of living in it was more elegant tha 
they expected to find out of the capital. 


But, 


— 


But, hoſpitably as they were treated here, our 
author ſays he cannot praiſe the place itſelf: it 
has neither buildings nor ſtreets that can recom» 
mend it to diſtinction. The houſes are ſolid; 
with flat roofs, covered with cement; and every 


duſt flies about in whirlwinds in fine weather, 


ſtreets in. 4 5 5 

In the hot months this place is a very furnace; 
but in winter it is impoſſible not to be delighted 
with the climate, and the beauties the ſituation 
of the port of Alicant affords. It ſtands on the 
middle of a narrow neck of land, that ſtretches 
out into the ſea in a ſemicircular form. A rocky 
mountain riſes directly behind the town, on the 


ſummit of which ſtands the caſtle, fortified in the 


modern ſtyle. 
10n Behind the caſtle-bill is a plain, ſome leagues 
our in circumference, and the the gardens of Alicant 
, at lie along the ſea- ſhore, ſurrounded on three fides 
hich by very lofty mountains. In this vale the fine 


da Alicant and Tent wines are niade. : 


Water is the great agent, the primum mobile 
om Wi ot all productions in this country. Every thing 
their e an guithes, and is ſoon parched up without an 
here BW ample ſupply of it. Abundance of rain ſecures 
their both a plentiful harveſt and a copious vint- 
ge. Whenever a ſpring is diſcovered, the 

king's officers ſeize on it, and allot to each land- 


pe bolder a proper hour for letting it flow on his 


tb grounds. . 5 | 

uſe The Engliſh factory here imports all forts of 

thußz bale goods, corn, and Newfoundland cod. The 

articles of their exportation are wine and barilla. 
This 
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thing looks ſo white, that it tires the eye. The 


and when it rains, it requires boots to walk the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This laſt grows in great quantities along the cond, 
eſpecially near Carthagena. 
The opera here is performed in the Italian taſle, 
but has few attractions. Our author ſays, they 
were very near being: deprived of the pleaſure of 
feeing it, ſuch as it was, by the ſuperſtition of the 
clergy, who attributed the long continuance of 
drought to/that ungodly entertainment; but, 
luckily for the poor performers, a ſmart ſhower 
fell juſt as the interdiction was publiſhing, and 
the continuance of rain all the next day made the 
prieſts in a better humour. 
They left Alicant on the 12th of December, and 

balted firft at Elche, a large town built on the 
ſkirts of a wood of palm trees, very old and 
ſtately. The country round this town has a very 
cheerful aſpect, and is ſufficiently fertile from the 
abundance and judicious diſtribution of the 
water. Near this place are avenues, planted with 
the Peru pepper tree, or ſchinus molle, loaded 
with branches of a, handſome roſe-coloured fruit. 
From hence they proceeded up the vale of 

Murcia, fo juſtly celebrated for the variety and 
richneſs of its culture, Though it was then the 
heart of winter, the general appearance of this 
celebrated ſpot was a bright green, ariſing from 
the young corn, the flax, lucerne, pulſe, and 
orange groves, 

The city of Murcia is neither large nor hand- 
ſome. The Segura, a muddy river, divides it in 
two, and though it does not contribute much 40 
the embelliſhment of the town, it aſſiſts to fertil- 
i ze the plain. Hundreds of drains convey its wa- 
ters to the incloſures; and in ſpite of the effech 
of a ſcorching ſun, they preſerve the vegetable 


ſyſtein freſh and ſucculent. 
2 The 


1 en 
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The cathedral is a large maſlive pile, and is re- 
markable for its ſpire, to the top of which it is 


view of the town and country. The names and ban- 
ners of the Jews that have been burnt in this town 
by the Inquiſition, are hung up in the church 
| like ſo many trophies won in the day of battle. 
From Murcia they ſtruck directly acroſs the 
yale, into the chain of mountains on the ſouth of 
the town; and after paſling the night at a moſt 
pitiful venta, they arrived ear:y next day at Car- 
thagena, where they took up their lodgings at 
the Golden Eagle, the beſt houſe of entertainment 
they had found 1n Spain. | 


and his friends procured permiſſion to viſit the 


derable in the Spaniſh dominions, 

The arſenal is a ſquare building, ſouth-weſt of 
the town, Forty pieces of cannon defend.its ap- 
proach from the ſea; but on the land fide it is 
without defence. They ſaw only one ſeventy 
gun ſhip on the ſtocks, and a rotten hulk heaved 
down to be repaired. Behind the wet-dock was 
a long range of magazines for ſtores, which did 
not appear very well filled, though the Spaniards 
pretended the contrary, Indeed, they ſeemed 


It difficult to perſuade them, that they had no 
iter views in their expedition. 

The ſhips are heaved down in dock, which 
alt be kept clear of water by the conſtant uſe 
f leveral fire engines, and the great pump, which 
plied without intermiſſion by Spaniſh criminals 
nd Barbary flaves, Of the former they have 
Dieht hundred, and of the latter fix hundred. 
Vor, XVI. | N Mok 


pollivle to ride. From this elevation is a full 


By means of a letter from Barcelona, our author 


docks and magazines of this port, the moſt confi- 


wealy and jealous of our travellers; who found 
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Moſt of theſe wretches are kept to the hard labour 

of pumping ſixteen hours out of the twehty-four; 
and in the ſummer ſeaſon, ſcarce a day paſſes that 
ſome of them do not drop down dead at their 
Work. Their deſpair is fometimes ſo outrageous, 
that if they can get within reach of a weapon, 
they will plunge it in their own breaſt, or in that 

of an aflociate, MAY to be Put to death them- 
ſelves. 

It is impoſſible to ſee thoſe miſerable beings 
without commileration, yet the atrociouſneſs of 
their crimes, perhaps, have deſerved all they en- 
dure, The ſeverity, however, exerciſed over the 
Mooriſh captives, makes reaſon and humanity re-. 
volt. Retaliation will not be a ſuthicient pic WW | 

in juſtification of Chriſtians, 

The port of Carthagena is in the figure of: 
heart, and 1s naturally very complete. be 
iſland of Eſcombrera blocks up the entrance, aud 
ſhelters it from the violence of the wind aud 5 
waves. High bare mountains riſe very fteep Wl a2 
from the water-edge, on the eaſt and weſt. On p 
the north, a narrow long ridge of hills, on which t 
the city ſtands, ſhuts out the view of the inJaud a 
country, b 

Our travellers, accompanied by ſome fied fa 
rowed round this delightful harbour, and ess. to 
mined its different parts and ſtations. They found er 
two frigates and four chebecs lying here. Jul 
as they were paſſing the commodore, a ſignal wi 
made for weighing anchor, and getting under ſail 
As our countrymen were deſirous of jean 
a little of Spaniſh ſeamanſhip, they requeſt! 
their ſteerſman to lie upon his oars, and rem 
along ſide, that they might ſee the men of Wi 


move out. The old ſaifor hear uly langhed's 
t alf 


their requeſt, telling them they were not at 


was ſure none of the veſſels would be ready to 
depart for three days at leaſt, and that the ſignal 

was merely in compliance with 58 letter of their 
orders. 


reets, and ſtill fewer grand or remarkable build- 
ings. The holpital is a large ſquare, round two 


95 courts, three ſtories high towards the ſea, and 
of WW two towards the land. The ſtyle of architecture 
Nl and the plan are good. 

the Farther eaſt, is a ſmall church, erected in ho- 
re- nour of St. James the patron of Spain, who is 


den pionſly believed to have landed here when he 
came from Paleſtine, to convert this country to 


Chriſtianity. 

As the principal crops of barilla are produced 
in this vicinity, Mr. Swinburne was at ſome trou- 
ble to obtain information reſpeCting ſuch a valu- 


deep ii able vegetable. He found that there were four 

Cu plants of this genus, which, in the early part of 
bich WF their growth, bear a ſtrong reſemblance to each 
mand other. Theſe are, to uſe the Spaniſh diſtinctions, 


barilla, gazul, or algazul, ſoza, and ſalicorni, or 
ſalicor. T hey are all burnt to aſhes; but applied 
to different purpoſes, as being poſſeſſed of differ- 
ent qualities. 

Barilla is freſh ſown every year, and riſes to the 
height of about four inches. Gazul is ſown butonce 
in three, four, or five years, according to the ſoil, 
and does not exceed half the height of barilla, 
Soza riſes to treble the ſize of barilla, and re- 
tains a bright green colour to the laſt. Salicor, 
from the firtt, grows upright, and much reſembles 
. N 2 a buſh 
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Portſmouth ; and bade his men row away, as he 


Carthagena is large, but has: very few 2 
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a a buſh of young roſemary : its natural ſoil is on 


the declivities of hills, and near ſalt marſhes. 
Barilla contains leſs ſalts than the others; and 


when burnt it runs into a maſs reſembling 4 


ſpongy ſtone, with a faint caſt of blue. 

All theſe aſhes contain a ſtrong alcali ; but ba. 
rilla the beft and pureſt. Qn this principle itis 
the fitteſt for making glaſs": and bleaching linen: 
the others are uſed in making ops for they 
would burn linen. 

The method uſed in making barilla is the ſame 
as what 1s followed in the north of England in 


burning kelp. An acre will yield about a ton; 


conſequently the crop is very valuable, 

Not far from Carthagena is a place called Al 
mazaron, where they gather a fine red earth, called 
almagra, uſed for poliſhing mirrors, and likewiſe 
for giving tobacco that colour and ſoftneſs, which 
conſtitute the principal merit of Spanjth ſnuff. 

On the 19th of December, they left Cartha- 
gena, and for two days travelled up the plain, til 
the tworidges of mountains, that formed its boun- 


daries, united at its head. 


Proceeding through a country, extremely vari- 
ed, and, in general, little attractive, or preſenting 
any intereſting objects, they arrived at Iſnallos 
on the 24th. This is a diſmal ruinous village 
with mud walls; but the roads had been ſo bad, 
and their journey ſo long continued, that any place 
was agreeable where they could repoſe. 

Next morning they proceeded down a valley, 


and ſoon came in fight of the plain and city of 


Grenada, beautiful, even in its brumal robes, be- 
yond expreſſion, 
Grenada 1s a place of great antiquity, and bas 


been much celebrated 1 in hiſtory, both Europe: 
an 
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and oriental. It was the beautiful and fayoured 
metropolis of a Mooriſh kingdom of the ſame 
name, which ſubſiſted ſeven hundred and eighty- 
two years, 

Ferdinand of Caſtille, after a nine months bloc- 


| kade of the capital, obliged the Mooriſh king, 


Abouabdoulah, to ſurrender; and the conqueror, 
with his queen Iſabella, made their triumphal 
entry into Grenada on the 2d of January 1492. 

The Mooriſh prince, as he was conducting to the 


place appointed for his reſidence, ſtopped on the 


hill of Padul, to take a laſt view of his beloved 


| Grenada. The ſight of this, which renewed his 


moſt tender recollections, overcame his reſolution; 


he burſt into tears, and in the anguiſh of his ſoa], 
broke out into the moſt bitter exclamations. 


againſt the ſeverity of his fate, 
Such Mooriſh families as remained in Grenada, 


after the diſſolution of the monarchy, were conti- 


nually moleſted by zealous prieſts and bigotted 


princes. The Spaniſh clergy, not at all ſatisfied 


in the external ſhow of their converſion to 


Chriſtianity, were eager to diſcern the ſincere 


from the pretended ; and therefore ſet ſpies over 
them to watch their minuteſt actions, that_ the 
might be furniſhed with grounds of accuſation. 
Irritated at laſt beyond endurance, the Moriſcos 
formed a grand conſpiracy againſt their tyrants, in 
1508, but after an inſurrection of two years, they 
were at laſt re |lnced by the Spaniards, and dif- 


perſed all over the kingdom; while the rabble 


5 ho two Caſtilles were ſent to occupy their 
anus, 


ſn 1610, Philip III. ifſned an edict, 88 
ing every perſon of Mooriſh extraction, without 
exce Prian, to retire out of Spain, This rigoroua 
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of Moors, who are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 


bright eyes, little noſe, and projecting under-jaw, 


'Slth; its aqueducts crumbled to duſt ; its woods 


| Joſt; in ſhort, every thing, except the church and 


% 


and extraordinary order was apparently punRually 
obeyed; nevertheleſs, in 1726, the inquiſition fer. 
reted out and drove into baniſhment ſome cobfi- 
derable remains of that unfortunate race; and it 
3s very probable they are not wholly extinct now, 
though experience and adverſity have taught them 
the caution of concealment Indeed, our author 
Jays, that a village in the mountains up the Da- 
ro is almoſt wholly compoſed of the deſcendants 


Caſtillians by their round plump faces, ſmall 


— — 


T be glories of Grenada have paſſed away with 
all its old inhabitants; its ſtreets are choked with 


deſtroyed; its territory depopulated; its trade 


the law, is in a moſt deplorable fituation. 

But enough of the Alhambra ſtill remains to 
ſhew the magnificence of the ancient kings of 
Grenada, This fortreſs and reſidence of the Ma- 
hometan monarchs of that country derives its 
name from the red colour of the materials of i 
which it is originally built - alhambra ſignifying 


Pq — e Gt pms nc FBS 1 


I — 


a red houſe. Moſt of the ſovereigns took a de- 1 
light in adding new buildings to the old towers, BY 1 
now called Torres de la Campana, or in embelliſ- Wi © 


ing what had been erected by their predeceſſors. Wl 0 
The pleafanineſs of the ſituation and the purity P 

of the air, induced the emperor Charles V. to be- 

gin a magnificent edifice on the ruins of the of- 

fices of the old palace, probably for his uſual fe- 

Hence; but his volatile temper, and the multi- 

plicity of his avocations, made him give up al 

thoughts of Grenada, long before he had finiſh 

the plan. 


The 


7 The Alhambra ſtands between two rivers on a. 
. very high hill, that projects into the plain, and 
l- overlooks the city. The entrance from Grenada 

it is by a maſſive gate, which conduQs into the out- 
W, ward incloſure of the palace. An avenue of elms 
m commences here, which ſoon increaſes to a 
Or wood, interſected by walks, and little ſtreams al- 
a- moſt choked up. A large fountain adorns the 
nts platform near the top of the hill 
he A diverticle to the left leads from this ſpot, un- 
all der the walls of the inner incloſure. Its appear- 
Wr. ance is that of an ancient town, exhibiting a long 
ith range of high embattled walls, interrupted at 
ith Wl regular diſtances by large, lofty, ſquare tow- 


ods ers. Theſe have one or two arched windows, 
near the top, and a precipitate ſlope from the bot- 


round irregular pebbles, mixed with cement and 
gravel. | : 

The principal entrance into the caſtle is by a 
ſquare tower, anciently called the Gate of Judge- 
ment, becauſe juſtice uſed to be adminiſtered here 
in a ſummary manner. ; 


ſage winds through ſeveral turns, full of images, 
indulgences, and altars, before the viſiter reaches 
a narrow ſtreet, between a row of mean barracks 
on the right, and the caſtle wall on the left, ſup- 
poſed to have been built by the Phaenicians. 
This lane ends in the great ſquare, or Plaza de 
los Algibes, ſo named from the ancient ciſterns 


are conſtantly fed by a ſupply of running water. 
| The proſpect from the parapet wall is wonder- 
fully grand. p 


On 
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9 


tom into a dry ditch. The whole is built with 


As this gate is never uſed for carriages, the paſ- | 


that undermine it from one end to the other, and 
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On the brow of the hill, overhanging the tity, 
ſtand the Towers of the Bell, a group of high ſquare 
buildings, now converted into priſons, Below 
them is the governor's garden, a very pleaſant 
walk, lined with pine, orange, and cyprels trees, 
and myrtle hedges. 85 

On tbe right hand of the Plaza de los Algibes is 

a gateway, erected by Charles V. to conduct to 
the ſuperb palace he deſigned, which ſtands facing 
the Torres de Ja Campana. This edifice is a per- 
fect ſquare, of two hundred Spanith feet: it: has 
two orders of platters, Doric and Ionic, on a 
Ruſtic baſe. CET: 

Three of the fronts are open; the fourth, or 
northern, is connected with the ancient palace of 
the Moorith kings. The plan of Charles V. was 
never completed ; but, from the progreſs made, 
enough is ſhewn to excite the regret of eyery ad- 

mirer of architectural beauty, that it had not pro- 
ceeded farther. The architect, who was a Spant- 
ard, has diſplayed. a tranſcendent genius, gran- 
deur of ftyle, and elegance and chaſtity of deſign 
The Mooriſh palace, on the north, is a huge 
aſſemblage of buildings, without any apparent 
deſign. The walls are entirely deſtitute of orna- 
ment, and are compoſed of pebbles and grave, 
plaſtered over very inartificially ; yet, within i 
poflefles beautiesalmoſt unrivalled. The firſt coun 
contains the common baths, which are uncom- 
monly rich and elegant. The ceilings and walls 
are incruſted with fret work in ſtucco. In ever} 
_ divifion are Arabic ſentences of different lengths 
moit of them expreſſive of the following meal 
ing: There is no conqueror but God;“ 0 
Obedience and hononr to our lord Abouabor 
lah.” The coilings are gilt or painted, and, though 
| | | conſtantif 
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diminution in the freſhneſs of their colours. 
" Oppoſite to the door-of the Communa, is an 
entrance into the apartment of the Lions, an ob- 


I Jong court one hundred feet long and fifty broad, 
1 environed with a colonnade. The area is paved 
1 with coloured tiles; the colonnade with white 
ng marble. The walls are covered five feet up with 
r. chequered tiles of blue and white. Above and 
1 below is a border of ſmall eſcutcheons with the 
Arabic motto, © No conqueror but God.“ The 
columns that ſupport the roof and gallery are of 
r white marble, very flender, and fantaſtically 


of Wh adorned. They are nine feet high, and eight 
inches and a half in diameter. The ceiling is 


Nas - * * „ * ® : 
de, executed in ſtucco, with inimitable delicacy and 
ad. beauty. 


In the centre of the court are twelve ill deſign- 
ed lions, from the mouths of which iflued ſtreams 
of water, afterwards received into a large reſer- 


an- | : e 
ien, Voir, where it communicated by channels with 
ge | the jet d'eaus in the apartments. This fountain 


is of white marble, and embelliſhed with many 
teſtoons and Arabic-diſtichs. | 


rna- ; Og {1 a0 
vel BB Patling along the colonnade, on the ſouth is a 
in ircular room, with a light and elegant cupola, 
our RB bainted and deſigned in the moſt exquiſite taſte. 


20M: 

all pleaſing and voluptuous ideas. 

Very Beyond this are two rooms, ſuppoſed to have 
oth, been tribunals, or audience chambers. In the 
Jeall ceiling are three hiſtorical paintings, executed 


with much force of colouring, but harſh and ſtiff. 

Oppoſite to the Sala de los Abencerrages is the 
entrance into the Torre de las dos Hermanas, or 
the Tower of the Two Siſters; ſo named from 
two 


conſtantly expoſed to the air, time has cauſed no 


Every thing in this apartment inſpires the moſt 
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two very beautiful pieces of marble, laid in the 
pavement. This gate exceeds all the reſt in beau- 
ty of proſpect, aud in profufion,of ornaments, It 
commands a view of a range of apartments, whete 
a multitude of arches terminate iu a large win- 
dow open to the country. In a gleam of ſun- 
ſhine, the variety of tints and lights thrown on 
this enfilade are uucommonly rich. Some of the 
apartments in themſelves are highly attractive, 
but no defcription can convey an adequate idea 
of them. , CE wor nd 

Having completed the tour of the upper 
apartments, they deſcended to the lower floor, 
which originally confiſted of bed chambers, and 
ſummer rooms. The back ftairs and paſlages, 
that facilitated the intercourſe between them, are 
without number. The moſt remarkable apart. 
ment in this ſuite is the royal bed room. The 
"beds are placed in two alcoves, upon a raiſed 
pavement of white and blue tiles. A fountain 
played in the raiddle, to refreth the air in hot 
weather. Behind the alcoves are two doors that 
led to the royal baths, which are of marble. 

Hard by is a whiſpering gallery, and a kind of 
labyrinth. Under the council room, is a long 
ſlip, called the king's ſtudy ; and adjoining to it 
are vaults, the place of ſepulture for the royal 
tine. 

It is impoſſible to view this palace without be 
ing ſtruck with a ſenſe of its perfect adaptation 
for voluptuous retirement. No wonder the Moo! 
regretted the lots of Grenada; no wonder the) 
ſtill prefer their weekly prayers for the recovel) 
of this city, which they deem a terreſtrial pars 
diſe. 8 
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The Alameda, along 


Grenada. The hills riſe boldly to back the ave- 
nue with orange groves, cypreſs alleys, and cluſ- 


| ters of houſes, grouped upon the waving line of 


its fides and fummit. Beyond the river is another 
romenade, or drive, for the Grenadines. 

The more diſtant parts of the hills are rather 
bare, and hollowed out into caverns, by the an- 
cient inhabitants of the tener harm fill Occup 
ed by a tawny, il|-favoured tribe. 

The environs of the town are ſtill charming, It 
is univerſally affirmed, that Grenada is a delicious 
reſidence even in ſummer; and nothing, Mr. Swin- 


burne ſays, could be more agreeable than. the 
| mild ſunny afternoons they enjoyed here, though 


it was Chriſtmas. 


The women drefs in black veils and black filk 
They are much handſomer than the 
ladies in the other parts of . that had fallen 
under our traveller's view. The ſurpriſing purity 
of the air probably contributes to the freſhneſs of 
their complexions, and the vivacity of their man- 
ner. 

The walls and. oates of the town are net 
1 Moſt of the ſtreets are narrow and 
dirty. 
leading to the great walk. A lofty church and 
ſome public edifices give this ftreet au air of 

grandeur, not common 1n a Spanith city, 

There is ſcarcely a houſe in Grenada that has 
not over its door, in large red characters, Ave Ma- 
ria purillima fin pecado concebida. The imma- 


| Culate conception is a favourite doctrine of the 


Franciſcans, the prevailing party : the Dominicans, 


on the other band are their great antagoniſts. 


5 


2 The 


the banks of the Xenil, 
is a moſt delightful walk for the inhabitants of 


The Rambla is a very broad, long ſtreet, 


il 
[ 
„ 
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| 

| 
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The market-place is ſpacious, but the build. 
ings are ill conſtructed. They are generally 


Moorith, and, from top to bottom, nothing is to 


be ſeen but rows of large windows, divided by 
narrow brick pilaſters. The regulations of the 
market are very ſtrict; but extremely ſerviceable : 
to the intereſts of the poor. No perſon is allow. 
ed to carry home his meat till it has been weigh- |! 


ed before a ſitting committee of magiſtrates, 
One of our countrymen's ſervants, from igno- 


rance of this regulation, was hurried to jail. [An 
alguazil coming up behind him, ſeized on his ca- 
tering baſket; and was immediately ſaluted bya 


violent blow on the chaps with a ſhoulder of mut- 
ton, which brought the Spaniard to the ground, 


The hero was then marching off in triumph, butd 
he was ſoon overtaken by a detachment of algu- 


azils, and committed to cuſtody ; from which, 
however, he was liberated, on ſubmiſſion and pro- 
per application. | | 

The outfides of the churches are painted ina 


theatrical taſte, and their inſides ſet off with a 
profuſion of marbles, brought from the neighs, 
bouring mountains. The dark green, from Sierra 
Nevada, is the moſt valued, _ 8 


The cathedral, which in point of architecture 
ſtands very high in the opinion of the Grenadines, 
is an aſſemblage of three churches. The firſt 18 


a clumſy parith church, the ſecond a large chapel 


ereted by Ferdinand, at the era when the arts 


were in the moſt unflouriſhing ſtate. Both with-- 


in and without, this chapel is encumbered with 


the weight of its own ill-proportioned ornaments. 
Ferdinand and Iſabella repoſe before the altar, 


under a large marble monument, replete with fi- 


gures and groteſques, not badly executed, confi- 
Sui dering 
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dering the ſhort time that elapſed between their 
execution and the building of the chapel. 

Adjoining, on a fimilar tomb, are ſtretched out 
the effigies of their ſon-in-law, Philip the fair of 
Auſtria, and of Joan their daughter. Over the 
great door 1s the emblem of the united monar- 
chies—a bundle of arrows tied together, and 
clutched in the talons of an eagle. 2 

From the chapel is the entrance into the main 
church, not yet finiſhed, though it was begun ta the 

' reign of Charles V. It has the advantage of be- 
ing well lighted; but the architect, by eſſaying 
every order, has combined and diſpoſed of them 
in ſuch a heavy and confuſed manner, that they 
produce none of that grand effect which reſults 
from the well-proportioned parts of a whole, 
when placed in harmony with each other. 
The church of St. John of God is richly orna- 
mented, and ſo are many others in Grenada; but 
few of them are in a chaſte ſtyle of architecture. 
The amphitheatre for bull feaſts 1s of ſtone, 
and paſſes for one of the moſt magnificent in 
Spain. = 
The conrts here draw a ſwarm of lawyers, who 
abſorb the riches, and are the only people that 
lire in any degree of luxury or affluence. Com- 
merce is very feebly carried on, without encou- 
ragement or protedion; and population gradual- 
ly decreaſes. „ 
The whole city does not contain more than 
tity thouſand ſouls, of which number, not more 
than eighteen thouſand are productive hands; 
the reſt are lawyers, eccleſiaſtics, children, and 
deggars. | 
the play-houſe differs in ſome reſpeQs from 
molt others iu Spain, The men occupy all the 
Vor. XVI. O | ground 
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ground floor; and the women are ſeated high up 
in a kind of crazy gallery. The fire of the flint 
and ſteel was ſo frequent among the men, who 
were preparing to ſmoke, that it looked like 
ſoldiers going through their exerciſe. One 
day a farce was exhibited, which was all meta- 
morphoſes, a continual change of clothes and 
character, At laſt ont came a Capuchin friar, 
mounted on an ats, who, after many grimaces 
and buſfooneries, coupled the other performers in 
the bands of wedlock. 


On the 24 of January 1776, our travellers ſet | 


ont from Grenada by the way of Vega, paſſing 
chiefly through arable lands, without either vines 
or mulberry krecs. 

Paſſing through Antequera, a large ſtraggling 
town, they hired a guide, and ſet out on horſe- 


back for Malaga by the mountain road, a ride of 


ſeven leagues, and ſoon reached that town. 
Malaga ſtands in the corner of a plain, which 
is quite bare of wood, except the little that grows 
about the country houſes: the naked craggy 
mountains hang over the thore, aud ſcarce leave 
room for the city. A Moorith caſtle, on the 
ſharp point of a rock, commands every part of it, 
This contined ſituation renders Malaga infat- 
ferably hot eight months in the year. The road 
and port ſeem well theitered and ſafe, but are 
ſuſceptible of much improvement. The ſtreets 
are narrow ; and except the cathedral, few pub- 
lic editices deſerve notice. This is indeed a ſtu- 
pendous pile, begun by Philip II. white marr! ied 
to Mary of England. Their united arms are over 


the gate. It is 111d io be as large as St Paul's in 


London; but Mr. Swinburne is . convinced of 


the accuracy of this account. The biſhop of this 
dioceſe 
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dioceſe enjoys an income of fixteen thouſand 
pounds a year, 
| There are about fourteen foreign houſes ſettled 
in trade in Malaga, which export five thouſand 
; butts of wine a year, at from ten to thirty pounds a 
butt. Formerly more wine was exported; but the 


| WH demand has of late been confiderably diminiſhed; 
, The raiſins, or dried grapes, make a capital branch 
$ of commerce. If preſſed, they would make a. * 
1 white wine. 
Returning from Malaga, by the ſame roah to 

{ WF Antequera, they left the latter again on the th of 
8 January, and took the way of Pedrera, through a 
- champaign and pleaſant country, with ſome lakes 

of great extent appearing between them and the 
8 mountains. 
e- At Oſſuna, a large di ſagreeable town, they ob- 
ok ſerxed that the inhabitants wore large white hats. 

On the 11th, they entered a beautiful park-like 
ch country, where the ſwells were covered with fo- 


WS retts of pines and cork trees, or rows of olives. 
87 Next day they began traverſing the rich vales of 
ve Andaluſia; and at Alcanterilla, they paſſed a 
bridge of two arches, the lower part of which 

Was "Roman: as appeared from the words Avu- 


at- 6UST.-PONTEM, the remains of an inſcription, be- 
vad tween the arches. 

are Farther on lay Xeres, a large town with wind- 
ets ing ſtreets, and horrid kennels of black ſtagnated 
ub- water, which emitted a moſt ſuftocating effluvia. 
[tus The hills about the town are pretty, and the 
ried view towards Cadiz pleaſing. Some poets have 
el placed the Ely ſian fields in this neighbourhood, 

510 8 20d pretended that the Guadalete is the river of 
a Oblivion, or the Lethe of antiquity. If ſo, the 


Page muſt haye undergone very important 
Q 2 changes; 
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changes; for this paradiſe now is little more than 

a flat marſh, reſembling the Lincoluſhire fens, 
On the 14th of January, they hired a bark 1 


carry them down the Guadalete to Cadiz, The 


paſſage was ſhort, and they were enchanted with 
the view of the bay, ſhipping, and y * 
into the ocean. 
Cadiz occupies the whole face of the welul 
extremity of the iſle of Leon, which is compoſed 
of two parts, joined together by a narrow bank of 
fand. At the ſouth-ealt end, the ancient bridge 
of Suago, thrown over a deep channel, affords1 
communication between the iſland and the con- 
tinent; and a ſtrong line of works defends tht 
city from all approaches along the iſthmus. 

Except the Calle Ancha, all the ſtreets are nat. 
row, ill- paved, and filthy. They are all dra wu in 
ſtreight lines, and moſt of them interſect each 
other at right angles. The houſes are lofty, and 
generally furniſhed with a veſtible, which is left 
open at night. The principal apartments are up 
two pair of ſtairs, The roots are flat, and cover 
ed with an impenetrable cement, and few att 
without a turret, or mirador, for the purpoſe d 
_ commanding a view of the ſea. Round the part 
pet walls at top are placed rows of ſquare pillat 
which give this city a ſingular appearance. 

Cadiz is divided into twenty- four quarters, ul: 
der the inſpection of as many officers of police 
The population is eſtimated at one hundred ail 
forty thouſand ſouls. 

The ſquare of St. Antonio is large and toler 


bly handſome. The public walk, or Alameda, i 
a pleaſant evening promenade. Beyond this b 


the Campoſanto, or airing place in carriage 


and oppoſite to it ſtands the fortreſs of St. Seba 
£140 
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tian, built on a neck of land running out into the 
tea. The round tower, at the extremity, is ſup- 
poſed to have faved the city from being ivept 
away by the fury of the waves, in the great earth- 


h quake of 1755. 
g On the ſhore ſtands the cathedral, a work of 
great expence ; but though fifty years have 
n elapſed from its foundation, it is not yet com- 
d plete. The arches that ſpring from the cluſtered 
of pilaſters, to ſupport the roof of the church, are 
0 very bold; and the vaults are executed with . 
4 great folidity. From the ſea, this pile has'a 
n+ fivgalat appearance, in its prefent unfinithed 
is Nate. e 
| From the ramparts, that defend the city on the 
Is fide of the bay, the proſpect is animated in the 
in higheſt degree; the men of war ride in the eaſt- 
ch ern boſom of the bay; lower down, the merchant- 
nd men are ſpread at anchor; and cloſe to the town 
ef innumcerable barks of different fizes cover the ſur- 
up face of the water. The more remote views from 
8 this ſpot are peculiarly grand and varied. | 
re Every commercial nation has a conſul refident 
of at Cadiz : thoſe of England and France, however, 
re not allowed to have any concern in trade. 
th The police here is extremely negligent, and 
| delinquents and criminals are with difficulty 
m. brought to puniſhment. 
ce, The Qiyle of living in Cadiz is far from being 
id brilliant; The different nations do not aſſociate 
much together. Our countrymen ſettled here live 
ma very hoſpitable, ſocial manner, and do every 
＋ thing in their power to render the viſits of tra- 
5 5 vellers agrecable. | 
es, The uſual afternoon amuſements, in winter, are 
af afannter on the Alameda, and the theatres, The 
al | 
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5 Spaniſh play, which exhibits but a poor ſet of * 


tors, begins about four; the Italian opera about 
ſeven, and the French houſe a little earlier; ſo 
that a rambler may partake of each of thoſe 
entertainments the ſame evening. The French 
theatre is on a grand ſcale, and is ſupported by 
the voluntary contributions of the merchants of 
that nation ſettled here. 

Our travellers were at Cadiz during the Carni- 
val; but neither public balls nor maſquerade 
were allowed; and the only mark of feſtivity 
they ſaw, was the pleaſure which the women 
took in ſluicing the men, who walked under the 
balconies of the houſes, with pailfuls of water, 
There were, indeed, many balls and aſſemblies of 
the lower claſs, where the fandango was danced 

a la ley; that is, in its higheſt degree of perfection. 
3 the gipſies in this country there is another 


dance, called the Manguindoy, ſo laſcivious and 


indecent, that it is prohibited under ſevere penal 
ties. Both are ſaid to be of negro origin. The 
fandango, however, is perfectly naturalized in 
Spain ; even children of three years old will 
dance it with aſtoniſhing preciſion. 

After a conſiderable ſtay at Cadiz, chiefly a ol 
account of the rains, our travellers ſet out for Gib- 
raltar about the cloſe of February, and without 
any material occurrence, came in fight of that im 
mortal rock, and the coaſt of Africa. Stopping 
at St. Roque, a large village on the top of a bill 
overlooking the bay, they obtained the ueceſſaſ 
paſſports from the governor. 

A regiment of infantry, ſeveral batteries, anda 
fort at each end, defend the lines that run acrol 
the iſthmus which ſeparates Gibraltar from be 
continent. Here they paſſed without being 

1earcihc 
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ſearched, as they expected to be; and after half 
an hour's ride, reached the landgate of the Eng- 
lith garriſon, > I 
Mr. Swinburne ſays, the hoſpitality of the go- 
vernor, officers, and inhabitants; the buſtle, mi- 


tary muſic, and parade; the fine appearance of 


the troops; and the variety of tongues ſpoken 
and drefles worn here, are ſubjects inexhauſtible. . 
After a long journey through the ſtill waſtes and 
ſtupid towns of Spain, they were at firſt flurried 
and confounded with the hurry of a garriſon, and 
the perpetual diſcharge of artille x. 
From this {pot the buildings in Ceuta, and 
even in Tangier, may be clearly diſcerned. The 
African mountains, with their ſnowy tops, are 
likewiſe prominent objects in the landſcape. 
People of all religions and nations are allowed 
to reſide in Gibraltar, and ſeem to live in great 
happineſs. Here all meet as it were on neutral 
ground. This place may, indeed, be ſtyled the 
paradiſe of that diſperſed nation, the Jews; for 
here they ſeem to be at home, and carry on a ve- 
ry lucrative retail trade. 'They are of Barbary ex- 
traction, and are a comely race of men. 
The rock of Gibraltar abounds in partridges, 
which breed in peace, as no one is allowed to 
ſhoot within the garriſon. The officers ſome- 
times take the diverſion of fox-banting on the 
Spaniſh hills, where there is plenty of game, but 
little running. 7 
On the eaſt fide of the rock of Gibraltar, 
amidſt the broken precipices, is a ſtratum of 
bones of all fizes, belonging to various animals 
and fowls, enchaſed in au iucruitation of a reds. 
Gil calcareous tone, = 
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Our travellers, after ſeveral ineffectual attempts 
to viſit the coaſt of Africa, were obliged, by the 
long continuance of contrary winds, to give up 
this favourite purſuit, and to return to Cadiz, by 
nearly their former route. They, however, made 
one deviation, in order to viſit the almoſt imper- 
ceptible remains of the city of Carteia, where 


Eneius, ſon of Pompey the Great, took refuge af. 


ter the battle of Munda. Theſe ruins, of which 
ſcarcely any thing but a wall is to be ſeen, ſtand 
on ariſing ground, at the mouth of a little river, 
which falls into the north-weſt corner of the bay 
of Gibraltar. 2 SLE 

When they got to Chiclana, they hired a bark 

to carry them to Cadiz. This paſlage was very 
_ pleaſant, and preſents ſome very pictureſque 
views; though the contrary winds and currents 
kept them on the water till they were quite fick 
of their little expedition. 

On the 3d of April, they left Cadiz, and landed 
ſoon after at Port St. Mary, where they were re- 
ceived and entertained for three days in the moſt 
polite and cordial manner, by that celebrated cha: 


racer, General Count Alexander O'Reilly, of whom 


our author ſpeaks in terms of high eulogium. 


One morning they took a ride to Sanlucar, ta 


Tee the mouth of the Guadalquiver, the ancient 
| Beetis. Near this place the country is arable, 
with few incloſures. Sanlucar, the ancient Fa 
num Luciferi, was once the port of Seville, and 
a very buſtling place; but it is now little uſed. 
Proceeding on their journey, they came (0 
Reres, which contains about forty thouſand inha- 


bitants, of whom a twentieth are ecelefiaſtics. 


Next morning they went to view a monaſtery 


Carthuſian monks, whoſe convent is well dad 
| | Hus; 
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out, and who are famous for a remarkably fine 
breed of horſes. Our travellers, however, were 
diſappointed in ſecing their ſtallions. 

On the morning of the 8th of April, they ar- 
rived at Seville, the capital of Andaluſia. Soon 
after, in ſtrolling round the town, chance led 
them into the court of the alcazar, or royal pa- 
lace; and they were directed to the beautiful and 
curious gardens, which reſemble ſome of the 
hanging gardens of Italy. Here they roved 
among the : plantations, till they were you in ex- 
ſtacy with the ſweets. 

Philip V. ſpent many of the lat years of his 
life at this place, filling up his time in drawing 
with the ſmoke of a candle on deal boards, or 
angling for tench, in a little reſervoir, by torch 
light. Such are the inſignificant amuſements of 
decrepid royalty! 

The palace is a mixture of Saracenic, conven- - 
tual, and Grecian architecture. The principal 
front of the inner court is a good piece of Moriſ- 
co work. The court is flagged with marble, and 
ſurrounded with a colonnade of white marble co- 
lumns, of the Corinthian order, elegantly propor- 
tioned, and well executed. The Alhambra is 
| a pleaſing | ſpecimen of Arabic architecture, 


Bongh certainly infer! lor to that of the Grenadine 
Paine, 


Fa- Near the weſtern entrance was formerly to be 
nd ſeen, a ſtone ſeat, with a canopy, ſupported by 
. four pillars. Here Peter the Cruel uſed to ſit and 
lo decide cauſes, with ſuch an inflexible regard to 
ha- Juflice, that he was looked upon by many as a 
ics. anton and bloody tyrant. His character, how- 
of ever, is variouſly ſpoken of; though in general 
Laid it is held up to the deteſtation of mankind. 


N ext 
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Next morning they made an excurſion in 
fearch of the antiquities of Italica, where Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Theodoſius the Great are ſuppoſed 
to have been born. After wandering a long 
league wide of the mark, a peaſant” informed 
them that old Seville, as they call Italica, lay i 
conſiderable way to the north, in the ſkirts of 
the plain. Soon after they picked up a half nak- 
ed fellow, who engaged to ſhew them the anti 
quities. 

Of the ancient colony of Italica, conjeRured to 
have been founded by Scipio, with his veteran 
foldiers, ſcarce the leaſt veſtige remains. The 
river Bœtis ſeems to have varied its courſe, and 
perhaps, in a long ſeries of inundations, [wept 
away its ruins. wo.” 7h Es 
On the ſummit of one of the hills, which Ita- 
lica is ſuppoſed to have covered, are ſome ruinous 


2 


vicinity gravely informed our countrymen, that 
underneath there had formerly been found co- 
lumns of filver and braſs; but they were enchant- 
ed, and nobody was able to draw them up; and 
that farther, no one would now venture to dig for 
them, as there was every reaſon to believe, that 
the magician would twiſt off the heads of thoſe 
who ſhould make the attempt. 

On the more diſtant erainences are confider- 
able remains of an amphitheatre, in form a per- 
fect oval. The arena meaſures about one hun- 
dred yards in its greateſt length, and fixty in its 
greateſt breadth. Some of the vomitoria, cells, 
and paſſages, are ſtill perceptible ; but ſcarcely 
any traces of the ſeats remain. Indeed, in mo- 
dern times, many parts of the walls were blown 
up with gunpowder, in order to procure wry 


ov” and a as 
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als for an embankment ; but as if the Guadal- 
quiver meant to revenge the cauſe of taſte upon 
thoſe barbarians, the very firſt flood ep away 
the whole fabric. 

Seville is ſuppoſed to have been founded by 
the Phenicians, who called it Hiſpalis. It is 
the Julia of the Romans, who embelliſhed it th 

many magnificent buildings. 

Here the Gothic kings reſided, before they re- 
moved their court to Toledo; but the moſt brilli- 
ant period of its hiſtory was ſoon after the diſco- 
very of America, when all the wealth and produce 
of che New World poured into the Guadalquiver, 
and made Seville the emporium of its treafures. 

The ſhape of this city is circular, without any 
great rifing in the whole ſpace, The walls ſeem 
of Mooriih conſtruction, and are about five miles 
„aud a half in circumference. The ſuburb of 
as Triana, on the weſt fide of the river, is as large 
be s many towns; but remarkable for nothing but 
at its gloomy Gothic caſtle, where the inquiſition 
o- We formed its firſt eſtabliſhment in Spain in 1482. 
it. WW jibe ſtreets of Seville are crooked, dirty, and 
ad incon eniently narrow. The moſt ſpacious and 
for ry place is the Alameda, a great walk of old 
at elms, decorated with three fountains, and the 
ofe WW ftlatue of Hercules, the reputed founder, and of 

Julius Cæſar, the reftorer of this city. 

er- Moſt of the churches are built and ornamented 
er- in a barbarous ſtyle. The Cathedral, the Capu- 
m- chips, and the Charidad, are, however, intereſting 
its ructures. The firſt for its great antiquity; and 
1s, che two latter by the chef d'ceuvres of Murillo. 

el The cathedral was about one hundred years in 
no- building. Its length within is four hundred and 
wa {WES <aty feet, its breadth two liundred and ſeventy- 
eri- : three; 
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three; and its greateſt height one hundred and 
twenty-ſix. It has nine doors, eighty windows, 
and as many altars, at which five hundred mafles 
are ſaid every day. The lower is three hundred 
and fifty feet high, and fifty ſquare ; it was built 
by the Moors about the year 1000. | 
Murillo has adorned the Charidad and Capu— 
chins with ſeveral very valuable pictures, which 
may be reckoned among his beſt performances, 
The characters of his figures are often mean, and 
taken from the loweſt claſs of citizens ; but there 
is ſuch expreſſion, truth of colouring, and intelli- 
rence in the compoſition of his groups, that it 
is impoſſible not to fee and admire the merit, of 
| his works. 
The Sevillian hiſtorians conſider the Cane de K 
Carmona, or the great aqueduct, as one of the 5 
n 
b 
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moſt wonderful monuments of antiquity, exiſting 
in the univerſe. Our travellers, however, were 
diſappointed 1 in their expectations of it; and the 

Whole is falling into decay. It is, nevertheleſy 
a very extraordina ry work; and brings down ſuch 
a volume of water, that almoſt every houſe in 
the city has the benefit of it. 

They next viſited the ſnuff manufactory, which e ; 
is ſituated in a ſtreet behind the Alcazar. Fot 
the more convenient carrying on of this luca Bl « 
tive branch of commerce, Ferdinand VI. ereQel 
a moſt magnificent roomy palace, which was fi 
nithedin 1756. One thouſand men are conſtant gi. 
ly employed; and one hundred and eighty mull = 
work twenty-eight mills or machines, for grind 
ing and mixing the tobacco with the red earth a 
Almazarron. 

The excetlive adulteration that 5 taken place 
of late years, has occaſioned a prodigious fall 

0 
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off in the demand for this article ; and the trade, 
it is probable, will ſoon be confined to Spain and 
its dominions. 

Thirty-two reals a pound is the current price 
of the ſnuff; but none is allowed to be ſold by 
retail in the manufactory. Our travellers viſited 
every part of the houſe, at the riſk of being 
ſuffocated. In one room they found four hun- 
dred and fixty men employed in forming cigar- 
ros, or little rolls of tobacco, which the Spaniards 
ſmoke without a pipe. It is ſaid that the annu- 
al profits of this eſtabliſhment amount to more 
o than fix millions of dollars. | 
I Near the cathedral is the Louja, or Exchange, 
1 which is now quite deſerted by the merchants, 
e and appropriated to other uſes. It is a ſquare edi- 
fice, in a plain but noble ſtyle, and remains a mo- 
nument of the good taſte of the Spaniards, at that 
brilliant period of their biſtory, which includes 
the reigns of Charles V. and his fon Philip. 

The great hoſpital de la Sangre and the college 
of St. Elmo, are rather remarkable for their lize 
than their beauty. 


Having ſeen every thing in Seville recommend- 


* ed to their attention, they ſet out on the 1ith 
„of April, and lay the firft night at Carmona. 
ws This 18 a large town ſeated on a high hill. Its 
J f. caſtle, which is now in ruins, was formerly of 
eats immenſe extent, and in it Peter the Cruel and 

5 bis family placed their main hope of defence. 
"ind Like moſt places in this province, Carmona 
* makes a figure in Roman hiſtory, and contains 


many remains of walls and inſcriptions, as proofs 

* lof its ancient conſequence. The ſurrounding 
falling country is hilly and champaign, but far from un» 
"0 2 YL . - pleaſant, 
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pleaſant, being verdant, and containing ſome 


wood ind water. AN, | 
The roads now were excellent for this king: 
dom, and appeared extremely ancient, probably 
of Saracen origin, Paſſing through La Luiſiang, 
they came to a colony of Germans, who have re- 
gular and uniform dwellings, with a certain allot: 
ment of corn-land. Notwithſtanding the encou- 
ragement theſe induſtrious people have met with, 
ſuch is the fatal and deleterious effects of a de- 
ſpotie government, that it is unlikely they ſhould 
ever become rich and flouriſhing. 
The country leading to Cordoya is bare, hilly, 
and devoted to corn. The view of the river, city, WW . 
and woods, on the oppoſite hills, is extremely ! 
pictureſque and agreeable. The environs, in. WF 
deed, are delightial, and enjoy a rich variety d, 
Woods, eminences, and cultured fields, vivified 
by abundance of limped water. Corn, olives 
orange, and other fruit trees enrich the ſcene. 
The Guadalquiver runs before the town. 4. 
bridge of ſixteen arches, defended by a large 


Mooriſh tower, leads from the ſouthward into 5 
Cordova ; and near the end of the bridge ſtand Bi | 
the moſque, now the cathedral. The walls of 5 
the town are in many places in the ſame ſtate 5B .. 


the Romans left them. Here each long {quart BF -1: 
None is terminated and flanked by two thin one, t 
ſet up on end. 5 3 0 
The ſtreets are crooked and dirty; and few d .. 
the public ſtructures or private buildings are fe 
markable for the beauty of their architecture Wi n. 
The new hoſpital for orphans, however, b .. 
ſomething bold and ſimple in its cupola and pl , 
-tico. The. palaces of the inquiſition and of e 
biſhop re extenfive and well ſituated. mh ; 
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The moſque, in Spaniſh La Meſquita, was be- 
gun by Abdoulrahman I. and deſtined by him to 
remain, to after ages, a monument of his power 
and riches, and a principal ſanctuary of his rehi- | 
cion. His own ideas were ſublime, and he was 
fortunate enough to find an architect whoſe ge- 
nius was equal to the taſk of putting them in 
execution. His ſon finiſhed the pile about the 
| year 800. It was more than once altered and 
enlarged by the Mahometan ſovereigns; and has 
undergone ſeveral changes ſince it became Aa 
| Chriſtian church. 3 
ly, In the days of the Muſſelmen, the moſque was 
% a ſquare building with a flat roof upon arches, 
It was four hundred and twenty feet in breadth, 
and five hundred and ten in length. The roof 
was ſupported by near one thouſand columns, 
which formed nineteen aifles from eaſt to weſt, 
and twenty-nine from north to ſouth. TT 
The columns were of the richeſt marbles; the 
twenty-four gates were plated with bronze, curi- 
ouſly emboſſed. The folding doors of the prin- 
cipal entrance were plated with gold. Upon the 
higheſt cupola were three golden balls, bearing a 
pomegranate and a fleur de luce of the tame me- 


i tal. Four thouſand ſeven hundred lamps nightly 
2 illumined the moſque, and conſumed annually 


twenty thouſand pounds of oil. Such is the de- 
ſcription of this famons temple, by the Arabian 
and old Spaniſh writers. 

The ſtreets round the moſque, or cathedral, as it 
now 1s, are narrow and ill calculated for a gene- 


N outſide. The roof is hid behind battlements, 


cut into ſteps, Each fide is divided by butreſſes 
into about thirteen parts. On the north fide is a 
3 lefty 
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lofty, belfry, which being modern, has much al. 
tered the appearance of this part. 
Seventeen gates open into-the church and cloi- 
ſter. The latter is an oblong ſquare, of the ſame 
length as the church, and two hundred and forty 
feet broad. A portico of ſixty-two pillars enyi- 
rons it on three ſides. The middle is occupied 
with three handſome and copious fountains, and 
decorated with orange, cypreſs, and palm trees, 
which afford a moſt delightful ſhelter in the ſul- 
try hours. 5 


Near the great gate that leads from the cloi- 


ſter into the church, are three pieces of columns, 
each with an inſcription, bearing the names of 
three different Roman emperors. They appear 
to have been Roman mile ſtones ; but the mean- 
ing of the inſcriptions, which are all the ſame, 
except the name, has never been explained. 

Nothing can be more ſublime, than the fir 
entrance into this fingular edifice. It is divided 
into ſeventeen aiſles or naves, each about twenty 
feet wide, by rows of varieus marbles. Theſe 
pillars are not all of equal height ; for the Arabs, 
having taken them from Roman buildings, 
lengthened the ſhort ones with monſtrous capi— 
tals, and chopped off the baſes of the long ones. 
However, the thickneſs of the ſhaft is generally 
about eighteen inches in diameter. A couple of 
arches, one above the other, run along the rows; 


and from the ſame baſis ſprings an arch, that 


forms the roof of each aiſle. 
The manner of caſting the arches, grouping 
the columns, and deſigning the foliages of the 
ſcreen and the throne, 1s very heavy, intricate, 
and barbarous, and unlike the Moorith architec: 
| | ture 
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ture at Granada, Indeed this is ſeveral centuries 
more ancient. ** 8 
The Zancarron, or Holy Chapel, where the 
books of the law were depoſited, faces the great 
gate. Under it the Duke of Alba has his family 
vault. Behind this chapel, and on each fide of 
| it, were the lodgings of the derviſes, which are 

now converted into the chapter houſe, ſacriſty, 
hy and treaſury. 


This church is extremely rich in plate, and 


e has lately added to its ſtore four ponderous filver 
_— candleſticks, made in Cordova, of exquiſite fa- 
e bric; each of which coſt about eight hundred 
at and fifty pounds, RN 
u- It is ſcarcely poſſible to aſcertain the exact 
ie number of columns, in the moſque, as they ori- 


ginally ſtood; becauſe great changes have been 
rf made, and many of them have been removed, or 
built up in the walls of ſeparate chapels. In ny 
other ſituation, the choir would deſerve all praiſe 
for the Gothic grandeur of the plan, the loftineſs 
| of the dome, and the carving of the ſtalls, which 
laſt took twelve years to finiſh ; but in the mid- 
dle of a Mahometan moſque, it deſtroys all unity 
of defign, and renders confuſed every idea of the 
original general effect of the building. 
Light is admitted by the doors, and ſeveral 
ſmall cupolas ; but, nevertheleſs, the church is 
dark and awful; and people walking through 
ſuch a chaos of pillars, recal the ideas of magic, 
| enchanted knights, or diſcontented wandering 


ſpirits. 
In one of the cupolas hangs the tooth of an ele- 
phant, which, it is ſaid, formerly belonged to one 
| Cf thoſe animals that was particularly ſeryiceable 
F3 in 


* 
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in carrying ſtones, and other materials, for build. 
ing the moſque. | 5 
The bithop's palace is a pleaſant and comfort. 
able retreat. The revenues of the ſee amount 
- to three thouſand five hundred pounds a year, 
As the biſhops cannot deviſe by will, all they die 
poſſeſſed of eſcheats to the king. ;." Fa 
While our travellers were in Cordova, they 
were ſpectators of a bull feaſt, where no horſe- 
men were allowed, as the animals were not of a 
breed ſufficiently noble to try the lance upon, 
One poor bull, that would not fight, was very 
dexterouſly run through the heart; two oxen 
were tormented a little, and then ſent to the ad- 
Joining ſhambles, and a ſmall cow, after ſhewing 
ſome ſport, in jumping and ſkipping, got a re- 
prieve in conſideration of her exceſſive leannels, 
The motive of this paltry ſpeQacle, bating its 
cruelty, is extremely laudable. The . corridor 
gives theſe little ſhews to the people on Sundays 
and feſtivals, and out of the profits and hire of 
the ſeats, raiſes a ſum ſufficient to carry on any 
public work. „ 
After the entertainment, the nobility paraded 
about in their coaches, and made a very elegant 
appearance. The nobility here, indeed, live ins 
very agreeable manner. Our author was told, 
that thirty or more families meet every night at 
a houſe choſen by rotation, where the ladies do 
the honours of genteel refreſhment, merry good: 
natured converſation, and ſome maderate card- 
playing. The generality of the women ſeem t0 
be handſome, ſome were even beautiful. 
On the 18th of April, they left Cordova, an 
travelled through the delightful vale of the Gut 
dal quiver, which runs between two ridges of wh 
i Cov art 
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covered with hanging woods and olive yards. 55 
veral clear ftreams traverſe the plain, and aug> 


ment the current of the river, 

Near the bridge of Alcolea, where they croſſed 
the river to the ſouth, are kept the king's ſtal- 
lions. One or two of them appeared noble ani- 


mals; but an Andaluſian breeder requires his 


horſe to be forward and bulky in the ſhoulders, 
with his forelegs far under the belly; and the 
tail ſet very low; he is never ſuffered to Jie 
down, but conſtantly kept on a clean pavement 
ſloping from the manger, with his forelegs cloſe 
chained to the ground. Cordova has long been 


celebrated for its breed of horſes; but it ſeems to 


be ſadly fallen off, as very few good looking ones 
are now to be met with. Fs. | 
For two days they travelled up the banks of the 


river, through a rich and beautiful country, with 


plains extending far and near, charmingly tinted 
with rows of olive trees. 'Towers and caſtles lin- 


ed the banks of the ſtream, and preſented the moſt 


agreeable proſpects. The cliffs along the river 


| tide ſwarmed with flocks of that elegant bird, the 


bee eater, ſeveral of which they thot. 
At Anduxar they took leave of the Roman, or 
Mooriſh, read, on which they had hitherto tra- 


velled, which, bowever, they had now and then 
a diſtant peep of from the heights. 


On the 20th, they entered the Sierra Morena, 
2 chain of mountains that divides Caſtille from 


Andaluſia, rendered famous by the wars of the 


Chriſtians and Mahometans ; but, perhaps, better 
known to the generality of readers, by being the 
ſcene the immortal Cervantes has placed the moſt 
entertaining adventures of his hero. 

| The 
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The journey was very agreeable up the courſe 


of the Rio de las Piedras, a clear roaring torrent, 


tumbling over a bed of rocks, through glens of 
beautiful woods. The waſtes are covered with a 
profuſe variety of flowering ſhrubs ; particularly 
ciſtus, of many varieties. From the gum-ciſtas, 
or rock-roſe, they gather manna in the ſpring, by 
beating the buſhes with ſmall twigs, to which 
the viſcous ſubſtance of the plant adheres, Su- 
mach alſo grows in great abundance on thoſe 
hills; the leaves, flowers, and talks of which be- 
ing pounded together, are uſed in lieu of oak- 
bark in dreſſing hides. 

They now entered the new ny of La Caro- 
lina and its dependencies, planted a few years 
ago by the king, in a very extenfive tract of 
* woody country. The firſt ſettlers were Germans; 
but from eating unwholeſome herbs, and drink- 
ing too copiouſly of wine and brandy, above half 
of them ſoon died, and now the inhabitants area 
mixture of vazious nations. The reach of land 
in cultivation, and full of houſes and villages 
where only foreſts ſtood before, the reſort of ban- 
ditti, extends at leaſt three leagues in length, and 
about as much in breadth, 

La Carolina, the capital of all the colonies, 
ſtands on a fine hill, towering above the whole 
ſettlement. Its fitnation denies it wood and wa- 
ter : the latter- they are obliged to ſeek by dig: 
ging an incredible number of wells. The ſtreets 
are wide, and the houſes are plain, and on an 


uniform plan. All the flat on the crown of the 


bill, before the town, is laid out in kitchen gar. 


dens, and planted with avenues of elms, intended 


for tuture walks. 
1 
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more gratifying to the heart, than to ſee the lot of 
man ameliorated, and cultivation extending over 
waſtes ; but our author expreſſes his apprehenſion 
that all this will dwindle away again, through 


P Vo OY Rn 


Carolina will, in a few years, become a petty 
Spaniſh town, though its beginnings were ſo fair 


and partiality to the natives; and that as ſoon as 
they have brought a ſpot into cultivation, they 


to encounter anew. 


. Here our travellers found an excellent inn and 

a2 good dinner, and regaled themſelves on cow's 

, milk and butter, to which they had long been 
J 


ſtrangers: for though they have cows in many 


b. WY parts of Spain, they ſeldom milk them; but keep 
all Wi them for breediag, and afterwards fattening for 
2 i flaughter, | „ 
nd A little north of Carolina they paſſed through 
8 a new village, called Las Navas de Toloſa, from 


5 the old name of the defile in the neighbouring 


mountains, where three Chriſtian kings, in 1212, 


attacked and cut to pieces the army of Mahomet, 


les, king of Morocco. | | 

ole The evening was very fine, and the hills ſteep, 
W, »hich induced them to walk moſt part of the 
lig: Co Having got among the woody dells, as 


a guitar ſtruck their ears, and they ſoon diſcover- 
ed a troop of well-dreſſed young men, and as 


many ſmart maidens, dancing ou a platform of 
large level tones, | | 


Some 


No ſcene can be more pleaſing to the eye, or 


neglect or want of encouragement ; and that La 


and promiſing. The foreigners, to whoſe induſ- 
try this creation is owing, complain of injuſtice 


have been removed where they had the ſame toil 


they were indulging Quixottic ideas, the ſound of 
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Some of the men politely invited our country. 
men to partake of their ſport, while a very pretty 
ir] preſented them with ſweetmeats and ſugar- 
lums. A jolly friar ſeemed to do the. honours 
of this fete champetre, and to be a favourite 
with the ladies; for they all courted his ſmiles 
and careſſes. They ſtaid ſome time with this 
merry party, and were entertained with ſeveral 
ſongs and ſeguidillas. Being preſſed to accom- 
| pany them to the houſe they belonged to, and to 
participate in their jollity, they were obliged to 
decline the favour, from the ſtate of the weather, 
and the approach of night. 33 
As ſoon as they deſcended the Sierra Morena, 
and entered the Mancha, they perceived a very 
ſenſible alteration in the climate: from the be- 
ginning of ſummer, they were, in a manner, 
thrown back to the laſt months of winter. In 
Andalufia the vines were all in leaf, and their 
fruit ſet; on the north fide of the mountain 
ſcarce a young leaf was to be ſeen, or a bud i 
the vineyard. | 
The Mancha is an immenſe plain, interſectel 
by different ridges of low hills and rocks. Not 
an incloſure of any kind is to be ſeen, except 
mud walls about the villages, and very few tress, 
ſave dwarfiſh evergreen oaks, All this vaſt tract 
of open country is cultivated in corn or vines 
The villages are large; and not a venta is to be 


met with, that could be fixed on as the ſcene of 


any of Don Quixotte's exploits. 

They paſſed over the ſubterraneous river, Gus 
diana, which buries itſelf for eight leagues, àt 
the Venta de Queſada, The well in the yard df 
this inn communicates with the river, and RY 
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or any light tuff, being dropped into it, is hurri- 
ed away with amazing rapidity. _ 

Soon after they reached Toledo, which enjoys 
the moſt romantic fituation. The Tagus, after 
winding at Jarge through a fine plain, comes at 
laſt to be wedged in between two ramparts of 
high ſeep rocks: the paſſage is very narrow, and 
before the river can diſengage itſelf from its bar- 
riers, it is carried almoſt back to the place where 
it entered the defile. On this rocky peninſula 
10 ſtands the city, ill-built, poor, and uninviting. 
10 The ſtreets are ſo fteep, that it would be madneis 
eto attempt to uſe a carriage in them. 


The alcazar, or ancient palace, is placed on the 


na, higheſt point of all. It is a noble, extenſive build- 
7) ing, and has lately been repaired at the expence 
of the archbiſhop, whoſe revenues are eſtimated 
jeh al four hundred thouſand ducats a year. The 


In architecture is chaſte and ſimple. The inner 
gelt court is very grand; its colonnade of granite co- 
an lamns, of the Corinthian order, makes a noble 
in appearance. Some of the apartments are im- 
menſely ſpacious. | 

ned BY The cathedral has nothing remarkable exter- 
Not nally to diſtinguiſh it from many other Gothic 
oept I churches. * The ſpire is an aſſemblage of blue 
ee i turrets piled on each other. The infide of the 
rat church, however, is well lighted and cheerful, 
M and neither heayy nor confuſed with too many 


n omnaments. The richneſs of the gilding is unri- 
e valled. The wealth of the ſee is indeed viſible 
in the profuſion of the gold laviſhed on the walls. 


* The iron rails and Gothic arches are gilt; and 
4 a lines of gold are drawn even to mark the joints 


„eb the ſtones, which compoſe the pillars of the 
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in conſequence of a foundation of Cardinal Ni. 


century. At that time the Roman ritual was ge 


a great nation makes but a poor figure from tit 


lers arrived at Madrid, they made no longer fi 


The group of angels, called El Tranſparente, 
fixed behind the choir, and eſteemed by the To 
ledans the glory of their church, in Mr. Swin- 
burne's opinion is, at beſt, but a clumſy, ill- de. 
ſigned monument, diſtinguiſhed for nothing, but 
the fineneſs of the marble and other materials. 

In the chapel of St. Euſtatia, in this cathedral, 
a certain number of prieſts and clerks officiate, 
every morning, according to the Moſarabic ritual; 


Pon VV a. a: 2 


menes, who was unwilling that his church ſhould 
loſe all remembrance of its ancient forms. 0 
. The. Moſarabic rite is ſo called, from its having e 


been obſerved by the Chriſtians, who remained te 


in the provinces conquered by the Arabians. It WW 
was in conſtant uſe in the church of Spain, down th 
to the pontificate of Gregory VII. in the eleventh 


nerally introduced in its ſtead; though it fill 
ſubfiſted in fix pariſhes of Toledo as late as the 
fifteenth century, In eſſentials there does not 
appear to be much difference between them; 
but in outward forms they vary widely. 

From the ancient capital of New Caſtile, t 
within half a league of Madrid the roads are bad, 
and the country uninviting. This metropolis 


oppoſite hills; but as ſoon as the trees of the 
walks ſhut out the proſpect of the neighbouring 
country, the appearance of Madrid is grand ail 
lively, and the whole has the air of a capital, 

The court being at Aranjuez when our travel 


in the latter place than to reſt themſelves, befor 


they ſet out to be preſented. Aranjuez is toy 
ty- EVUu 
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ty-ſeven miles diſtant; and the roads between 
the two royal reſidences are extremely fine. 
Aranjuez itſelt has great and commanding 
beauties. It ſtands in a very large plain, ſur- 
rounded with hills; and the intervening ſpace is 
agreeably laid out in noble rows of trees, and in- 
cloſures of paſturage and meadow, The river 
Tagus winds towards the eaſt; and the walks 
and rides along its banks, through the venerable. 
groves, and under the majeſtic elms that over- 
hang the roads, are luxuries unknown to the reſt 
of Spain. The beauties of the ſcenery are enhanc- 
ed by the flocks of many coloured birds that flut- 
nei! er among the trees, and the herds and droves of 
1 avaſt variety of animals that wander uncontrolled 
wn rough thoſe enchanting woods, — : 
na The fineſt avenue, named Calle de la Reyna, is 
W bree miles long. It extends in a ſtraight line 
150 from the palace gate, and croſſes the Tagus twice 
before it loſes itſelf in the thickets. In an iſland of 


; * be Tagus, to the north of the palace, is a molt en- 
en hanting garden, to which company retire in hot 

reather. It is cut into various walks and cir- 
16 i ular lawns, where nature has almoſt obliterated 
e vl "©? veſtige of art. Jet d'eaus daſh up among 
ois de trees, and add freſh verdure to the leaves. 
m tht he terraces and baluſtrades, along the river, are 


of (hell <6 own with roſes, and other beautiful ſhrubs 
out epending into the ſtream. Many of the ſtatues, 
ad au oups, and fountains in this charming ſpot are 
h andſome, and well placed, as to effect. . 

ne The palace was originally begun by Philip II. 


ger fi t has been much enlarged and beautified, ſince 


peel time. The apartments are good; but are not 
15 err Kable for many capital embelliſhments in 


ty-ſeid 


Vor. XVI. a the 
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the works of art. Some paintings, however, hy 
Titian and Mengs, are deſervedly admired. _ 
Aranjuez was formerly a poor place, and it was 
difficult for the ambaſſadors and the attendants 
on the court to provide themfelves with lodging 
Many of the' habitations were vaults half under 
ground. One day, a coach driving along; broke 
through the ceiling of the nuncio's dining-room, 
and fell down upon the table. This ludicrous 
accident ſet the court about thinking ſeriouſly p 
how to remedy the evil. Many new ftreets were e. 
planned, and ſuch expedition was uſed, that not 


wt — — — nts . OA Aw 


only the neceſſary buildings for habitation were . 
erected, but ſquares, markets, churches, a play-W t. 
bouſe, and an amphitheatre for bull-feafts, were 
uickly raiſed, as if by magic. | = 
The pleaſures of Aranjuez, are walking or f p. 
ing in the morning, going to court, dining a \\ 
ſome of the open tables kept by the great off p. 
of ſtate, a game at cards, a drive along the avenue pe 
and the Italian opera. The miniſters are quite ea 1, 
in their manners, and their houſes free from cet tu 
mony and reſtraint. Our author acknowledges ine 
very flattering civilities they met with from tis | 
Marquis Grimaldi, the prime miniſter, and fru tir 
the Engliſh ambaſlador, Lord Grantham. a1 
The ceremony of preſentation is performed i tio 
the king riſes from table. Charles III. is a mu nu 
better looking man, ſays Mr. Swinburne, tha 
moſt of his pictures make him. His dreſs (eld be: 
varies from a large hat, a plain grey Segovia fro bu 
a buff waiſtcoat, a ſmall dagger, black breeche pre 
and worſted ftockings. On gala days a fine WM am 
is hung upon his ſhoulders ; but, as he has an oe. 


to his afternoon's ſport, and is a great econom 
N 
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of his time, the black breeches are worn to all 
coats. There are ſcarcely three days in the whole 
year, that he ſpends without going a ſhooting; and 
theſe are noted with the blackeſt mark 1n the ca- 
lendar. Neither heat, cold, nor wet, can keep 
him at home; and he would drive over half his 
kingdom to have an opportunity of firing on a 
wolf, his favourite game, 

He is of an even phlegmatic temper ; of ſtrict 
probity; devout, and regular. He delights in 
converſing and joking with elderly perſons, eſpe- 
cially monks and friars. To Naples, his original 
oe kingdom, he is very partial, and always ſpeaks of 
lay that country with great feeling. 
vert The prince of Atturias* is of an athletic make; 

WH vith a ſevere countenance and a harſh voice. His 
rid princeſs is lively, well ſhaped, and converſible. 
a When the walks out, all perſons who have been 
cn preſented, and chance to be in the way, are ex- 
pected to join her company, and eſcort her as 
long as the pleaſes. Her mildneſs and good na- 
ture have ſoftened much of her hutband's rough- 
nels of manner, 

Don Gabriel is a tall well looking prince, but 
timid to exceſs. He poſſeſſes many talents, and 
a real love for literature; but his conſtant avoca- 
tions out of doors prevent him from applying ſo 
much as he withes to ſtudy. 

Don Lewis, the king's brother, after having 
been a cardinal, and an archbiſhop, Mr. Swin- 
burne ſays, is on the eve of matrimony with a 
pretty Arragoneſe girl, of whom he became en- 
amoured laft year, as ſhe was chaſing a butterily 
over the fields. As the prince himſelf has made 


* Now king of Spain, under the title of Charles IV. 
Q 2 a good 
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feaſt is as follows: one or two toriadors, dreſſed 
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a good collection of natural hiſtory, this fimilarity 


of taſte made a great impreſſion on him; and the 


king, though with reluctance, has conſented to 
the match. | 


Such is the outline of. the picture of the court 


of Spain, given by our author. To develope the 


characters of the great is difficult, perhaps im- 
poſſible. A few leading traits are the only in- 
lights we can have to aſſiſt us. 

Our travellers next viſited the king's horſe, 
ſome of which are beautifn] creatures; though 


fine horſes are ſcarcer in Spain than they ima- 


gined. At Vill mejor, a few miles down the 
Tagus, his majeſty has a noble breed of aſſes, in 
very high eftimation. e TIES 
The bull-feaſts, whatever they have been in 
former times, Mr. Swinburne thinks, are now but 
poor exhibitions, though the crowds of people 
aflembled and agitated in a moſt tumultuous 
manner, muſt be allowed to be an intereſting and 
curious ſpectacle. None of the royal family ever 
appear at theſe favourite amaſements of the Spa- 
niih nation; and the nobility no longer pique 
themſelves on their ſtrength, courage, and dex- 
terity in theſe rough exerciſes. 
The ſhow is now conducted with great econo- 
my and parfimony : none but the worſt of horſes 
are uſed, aud the mercenary aſſailants no longer 


| ſtudy the moſt graceful, but the moſt ſecure way of 


deſtroying the bull, as they are allowed ſo much 
a head tor each beaſt they ſlaughter. The money 


paid for boxes and ſeats is commonly appro- 


priated to the building, or endowing of ſome hol- 
PR: =: | „ 
The common method of conducting a bull. 


wu 
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in rich jackets, broad brimmed hats, and breeches 
and boots made of tough impenetrable leather, 
with a long aſhen lance under their right arm, 
parade on horſeback round the liſts, and pay their 
devoirs to the governor of the place. They then 
retire to their poſt, in front of a large door, which 
is opened to let out the bull. The perſon that 
acts as porter on this dangerous occaſion, imme- 
diately climbs up into the gallery, to eſcape the 
fury of the enraged animal, which ſometimes 
darts forward with the utmoſt impetuoſity. 

The cavalier preſents the head of his horſe to 
the bull, and with the lance, which cuts along 
its ſhoulders, puſhes it away to the right; at the 
ſame time bearing off his borſe to the left. When 


in WT tic aflailant is mounted on a nimble, ſpirited, and 
ut docile eed, there is no difficulty in this evolution, 
ple a5 the motions of both animals coincide, in giving 
Ms additional force to the well-directed ſtroke; but 


nd if the horſe is dull or refractory, the bull is likely 
ver to ſtrike him in the flank, and to throw both 
2 horſe and rider to the ground. | 
jue To divert the bull's attention from the chief 
ex- combatant, ſeveral nimble fellows, on foot, run 
about and toſs darts with curled paper tied to 
no- chem; which ticking in the head and ſhoulders, 
ſes drive the poor creature to madneſs, and cauſe a 


ger Wl great effuſion of blood. This light infantry is 
y of WW often in imminent danger, and obliged to take 
ach che moſt active and inſtant meaſures for its pre- 
ney ſervation. 

pro- When the governor thinks a victim has afforded 
"ole WM [ufficient diverſion, leave is given to put an end 


to its lite. A well-made champion ſteps forth, 
with a ſhort brown cloak hung upon a ſtick, held 
out in his left hand, and a ttraight two-edged 
Q 3 5 Toleda 
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retiring a little on one fide, to be ready for the 
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Toledo in his right. This matador advances up 
to the bull, and provokes it to action. As the 

bull darts at him, and makes a puſh obliquely, 
with his eyes ſhut, he turns it off with the cloak, 


return. On the ſecond attack he holds the ſword 
in an horizontal poſition, with ſuch ſteady aim, 
that the furious beaſt ruſhes on the point, and 
often forces it up to the hilt. Sometimes the ani- 
mal drops down dead inſtantly ; ſometimes it 
ſands for a few minutes, ſpouting a torrentof r 
blood from-the month and noftrils. | 8 

When the bull refuſes to run at the matador, 1 
it is diſpatched by ſtabs in any part of the body, WM i! 
or worried by bull-dogs: The laſt bull of each fi- 
eſta has his horns muffled, and all the mob is let Ne 


in with ſticks in their hands, to learn the trade, ſi 
to beat the animal, or to be bruiſed and toſſed f, 


about themſelves. 

One bull-feaſt our countrymen ſaw was a very 
bloody on: two bulls killed ſeven horſes, but | ſt 
fortunately no men loſt their lives, though many I. 


had hair-breadth eſcapes. Scarcely one of the m 


horſes ſhewed ſpirit or agility; and no fight could I. 
be more nauſeouſly diſguſting, than to ſee the ¶ pi 
bulls tearing out their entrails, and ſcattering them M 
round the area on their horns. M 
About the beginning of June they returned to i th 
Madrid. Except the royal palaces, they found Sic 
few buildings that deſerved attention. It has no Pr. 
cathedral, nor indeed any church that is much Ve 
diſtinguithed from the common run of pariſhes ſe 
aud convents. With few exceptions, the outward 
architecture of all ſeems to be in a bad taſte; 
as they were in general either built or retouched, 


during a period when the elegant arts were < 3 
ow 


E 
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low ebb in Spain, Some of the paintings, however, 
are very capital. | . | | 
The firſt king, who particularly honoured Ma- 
drid with his reſidence, was Henry IV. Before 
his reign, this was an inſignificant place. The 
ſalubrity of the air and the abundance of good 
water induced the emperor Charles V. to build a 
ſpacious palace here, intended for his chief reſid- 
ence, | 3 
The ſovereign being once fixed at Madrid, the 
nobility ſoon abandoned their hereditary caſtles, 
and houſes in other cities, to follow the court. 
They were at firſt under the neceſlity of occupy- 
ing the houſes which they found ready built; 
and for that reaſon, added to the ſupine indiffer- 
ence of the Spaniards, moſt of the great families 
ſtill continue to inhabit vaſt ranges of common 


| fabrics, little diſtinguiſhed, except in ſize, from 


the houſes of tradeſmen. | 15 | 
The palaces of the grandees, that contain either 
ſtatnes or pictures of value, are few in number, 


In that of Medina Celi are many precious monu- 


ments of antiquity in marble, brought from Italy, 
The Duke of St. Eſtévan poſſeſſes many capital 
pieces of Lucca Giordano, In the gallery of the 
Marquis of Santiago are a life of Jacob, and a 
Madona, by Murillo, of ineſtimable value. At 
the Duke of Alba's is a famous picture of Correg- 
gio, called the School of Cupid, and ſeveral other 
prime productions of the pencil; ſome of which 
were once in the collection of that nice connoiſ- 
ſeur, Charles I. of England. 

The old royal palace being burnt down in 
1734, another was erected on a magnfficent ſcale, 
but a taſteleſs plan. It is all of white ſtone. Each 
o the fronts is four hundred and ſeventy feet in 

length, 
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length, and one hundred high; ſo that this im- 
menſe pile towers over all the country; The 
entrances of the ground floor are as maſſy as thoſe 
of a fortreſs, and the range of large glazed arches, 
round the inner court reſembles the infide of a 
manufactory. 

No palace in Europe, however, i is fitted up with 
more royal magnificence. The ceilings are the 
chef d'œuvres of Mengs, Corrado, and Tiepolo: 
the richeſt marbles are employed in the cornices, 
the door, and window-frames, all produced in 
the quarries of Spain. Indeed, few countries 
contain greater ſtores of marbles, alabaſter, and 
Jaſper. 

The great audience- chenden is rich beyond 
compariſon. The ceiling, painted by Tiepolo, re 
preſents the triumph of Spain. The walls are 
incruited with beautiful marble, and hung round 
with the molt {plendid mirrors in rich frames. 

A collection of pictures, by the greateſt mak: 
ters, adorns the walls of the inner apartments; the 
detail of which would occupy more ſpace than 
we can allow; yet even this vaſt fabric does not 
afford room for a diſplay of all the riches his ca- 
tholic majeſty pofl-fies in this branch of the arts 

The palace of Buenretiro is now ſtript of all its 
beſt furniture and pictures. The buildings are 
poor and unworthy of a ſovereign ; ſo that it Þ 
abandoned not merely from caprice. The gardens 
are agreeable, and are generouſly thrown open (0 
the public. 

In the ſhallow __ between the Retiro and the 
town, his majeſty has finiſhed the Prado, which, 
in a few yeirs, is likely to become one of the fin. 
eft walks in the world. Its length and breadt 


are very conſiderable, and the avenues are 0 
4 > Ci 
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out in a noble ſtyle. All the coaches from Ma- 


carriages have been counted at once, though the 
court was abſent. 

Oppoſite the new gate, below the palace, is the 
royal park of the Caſa del Campo. The villa is 
far from being conſiderable; but the woods are 
wild and pleaſant. In the court is a grand equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of Philip III. and in the rooms are 
many pictures, among which Callot's temptation 


in W of St. Anthony is one of the moſt remarkable. 
es In the managery are ſome vicunas, or Peruvian 
nd i ſheep ; from whoſe wool a very fine filky cloth is 
Wh fabricated, and made up into winter clothes, in 
nd its natural colour, which is a rich brown. 4 OP 
re- The natives of almoſt every diſtinſt province 


ate Wof Spain have ſome diſtinguiſhing peculiarity in 
ind manners and purſuits, A curſory traveller cannot 
be ſuppoſed capable of catching the minute ſhades 
nal: of diſtinction. In ſome reſpects, however, they 
the I ſeem to agree. That liſtleſs indolence, equally 
han dear to the uncivilized ſavage and to the dege- 
not Wncrate ſlaves of deſpotiſm, is no where more in- 


in a cloak, ſtanding in rows againſt a wall, or 
dozing under a tree. In total want of every 
Incitement to action, the ſprings of their intellec- 
ual faculties forget to play; and their views 
grow confined within the narrow ſphere of mere 
ilftence. They feel little or no concern for the 
velfare of a country, where a few overgrown fa- 
lies engroſs every thing valuable, and ſeldom 


* a thought on the condition of their vaſ- 
als, | 


The 


drid drive in the ring here; and two hundred 


dulged than in Spain. Thouſands of men, in all 
parts of the realm, paſs day after day, wrapt up 
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The poor Spaniard does not work, unleſs urged 
by irreſiſtible want, becauſe he perceives no ad- 
vantage from induſtry. Naturally abſtemioug, 
his ſcanty fare is eafily procured ; blefled with Wil ! 
a warm climate; clothes are not much an obje&, f 

Let this liſtleſſneſs does not ſeem to he inhe WM ! 
rent in the Spaniſh character. In any favourite ll * 
ſcheme, where they have ſufficient temptation, It. 
either from profit or pleaſure, they are indeta- WM * 
tigably eager in the purſuit. A better form of ll 
government, and due political advantages would i © 


— 


rouſe them from inaction, and lead them to rich I 
and glory. " 5 


Their ſoldiers are brave 400 patient of hard. 


ſhips. They follow wherever their officers lea. 


them, with true reſolution ; but an example mull © 


be ſet them, or they will not ſtir a ſtep. Mol > 


of the Spaniards, indeed, are hardy; and when 


once engaged in any buſineſs, however arduous be 
and difficult, they never murmur nor flinch. * 
1: 


This nation is by no means naturally melan- 
choly : miſery and deſpotiſm; which have elou £' 
ed their proſpects, have likewiſe caſt a gloom ove 


their minds ; and the terror of the inguiſition 0 

ever preſent before their eyes; yet their village \ 

{till reſound with the muſic of the voice and 1 

guitar; and ſome of their public meetings als 6 

remarkably noiſy and riotous. They talk louder  : 

and argue with more vehemence than the Frenc 7 
or Italians, and geſticulate with equal, if not ft * 

perior, eagerneſs. bh 

In religion they appear rather lukewarm 4 


wrapt up in unmeaning forms, they forget ti 
vital eflence of devotion, and thow is ſubſtitute 


for reality. Indeed religion is a dangerous toi 
ll 
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in the dominions of ſo ee e a tribunal a8 
the Inquifition. 


fenfive, if not civil; and though much has been 
ſaid of their jealouſy and revenge, thoſe malig- 
nant pathons, are perhaps not more general here 
than in other conntries. Their good, as well as 
their bad qualities, feem to have been much ex- 
wggerated by moſt writers. 

Education is at a very low ebb in this coun- 
try; and the minds, even of the great, are too 
little enlightened, by ftudy or communication 
with other nations, to rub off the general ruſt, 
with which the Spaniſh genius has been incruſt— 


lea ed for years. The public ſchools and univerfities 


are in a deplorable ſtate of ignorance and irre- 


Moa galarity. The catalogue of living authors is 


den confined to a very ſmall number; yet it would 
be illiberal not ta allow that ſome of them are 


n0us 

eminent in the different walks of literature they 
lan bare choſen. The common education of an En- 
ond: gliſn gentleman, however, would conſtitute a 


be would be quite a phenomenon, 

The: Spanith women are in general ſmall and 
thin: few are ſtrikingly beautiful ; but almoſt 
all have ſparkling black eyes, full of expreſſion. 


Js are 
: lt They are endowed by nature with a great deal of 
wit and lively repartee ; but for want of the po- 


liſh and aids of education, their wit is buried 
under the groſſeſt i ignorance and the moſt ridicu- 
lous prejudices. Their tempers never havin 


varm; 5 
et tu den faſhioned by polite intercourſe, nor ſoften- 
4tutel ed by neceflary contradiction, they are extremely 


pettiſh and violent. 


The 


Our travellers found the common people inof- 


ſcholar here; and ſhould he underſtand Greek, 
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The court ladies have few pretenſions to bea 
ty, and poſſeſs no elegant accompliſhments : their 
cortejo, or gallant, ſeems their only play- thing. 
Few countries, Mr. Swinburne ſays, exhibit more 
barefaced amours, and a greater appearance of 
indelicate debauchery than this. | 

Previous to our travellers leaving Madrid, the 
miniſters, by the particular orders of his majefy, 
furniſhed them with every permit and paſſpott 
that could conduce to the comfort of their jour- 
ney to the frontiers of France. 'They had likewiſe 
liberty to carry with them the horſes and mules 
they had purchaſed in the kingdom; and to have 
their baggage paſſed, unſearched. His catholic 
majeſty, indeed, had honoured them with. parti 
cular attention during their reſidence at his court; 
and our author ſays, he is not a little proud to 
acknowledge the honour and obligation, 

On the 6th of June they left Madrid, and tra 
velling through the park of the Caſa del Campo, 
proceeded through a noble wood to the Eſcurial. 
The aſpect of this celebrated convent, ſituated in 
a corner of a lofty ridge of mountains, ſtruck 
them with awe and pleaſure. The landſcape is 
very grand, preſenting, at one view, one of the 
_ largeſt edifices in the world, a boundleſs extent 

of woodlands, and a clear proſpect of Madrid; 
and beyond all, a vaſt track of country, that gra- 
dually loſes itſelf in the horizon. 

The Eſcurial was built by Philip II. in conſe- 
quence of a ſignal victory gained over the French 
on St. Lawrence's day 1567, and dedicated to that 
ſaint. It ſeems to haye been his father's dying 
requeſt, that he ſhould ere& a mauſoleum for 
him and his empreſs Iſabella, which he executed 


on this ſpot, The ſtructure conſiſts of ſeveral 
courts 
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repreſent a gridiron, the inftrument of the mar- 


tyrdom of St. Lawrence; the apartment where 


the king reſides forming the handle. 


This pile is a long ſquare, of fix hundred and 
forty feet by five hundred and eighty, and the 


whole circumference is not leſs than two thou- 


ſand nine hundred Spaniſh feet. The height up 
to the roof is fixty feet all round. At each angle 


is a ſquare tower, two hundred feet high. The 


number of windows in the weſt front is two hun- 
dred; in the eaſt, three hundred and bxty-fix. 
The orders of architecture are the Doric and Io- 
nic; but the whole is rather grand than elegant. 

The church, which ſtands in the centre, is large, 
awful, and richly ornamented. The cupola is 
bold and light. 
rich marbles, agates, and jaſpers, of great rarity. 
Iwo magnificent catafalques fill up the ſide ar- 
cades. On one the emperor Charles V. his wife, 
daughter, and two ſiſters, are repreſented in 
dronze, kneeling : oppoſite are the effigies of 
Philip II. and his three wives, in the ſame de- 


yout attituge. 


Underneath is the real burial place of the roy- 
al family, called the Pantheon. Twenty five 


ſieps lead down to this vault, over the door of 


which is an inſcription beginning thus : 


HIC Locus SACER MORTALITATIS ExUVIIS GA 
THOLICORUM KEGUM, &c. 


The mauſoleum is circular, thirty-fx feet in 
diameter, incruſted with fine marbles, in an ele- 


the other. The plan of theſe ſepulchres is grand, 
Vor. XVI. R and 


courts and quadrangles, which, taken altogether, 


The high altar is compoſed of 


The bodies of the kings and queens 
lie in roſy of marble, placed in niches, one over 
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and executed with princely magnificence. The 


_ princes and princeſſes of the royal family are de- 


poſited in two fide vaults, near the entrance of the 
pantheon. 

The collection of paintings, Sifperſed about 
various parts of the church, ſacriſty, and convent, 
is truly grand; and perhaps ſuperior to any gal- 
lery in Europe, if we except that of Dreſden. 
Formed out of the ſpoils of Italy, and the waſt- 
ed cabinet of that unfortunate judge of virti, 
Charles I. of England, it contains ſome of the 
moſt capital works of the greateſt painters that 
have flouriſhed fince the revival of the art, 

The library contains a moſt precious collection 
of manuſcripts, many fine drawings, and other 
curioſities, Among other writings of Saints, 
the leaſt valuable of the whole, Mr. Swinburne 
was ſhewn a wretched ſcrawl of St. Thereſa, the 
myſtical reformer of the Carmelite nuns. 

Notwithſtanding the cold expoſiture of this 
convent, the king paſſes ſeveral months of the 
year at it, for the fake of hunting. An entire 
new town has been built for the convenience of 
the retainers of the court; but in ſpite of all that 
art can do, the Eſcurial will always be an uncom- 
fortable winter refidence. 
© From the Eſcurial our travellers proceeded 
along the foot of the mountains, that n 
the two Caſtilles; and among the woody heights 
of the Puerto, they found the ſnow ſtill very deep 
on the ſummits of the mountains. 

Arriving at St. Idelphonſo, they were gratifel 
to find that orders had preceded them, for their 
immediate admiſſion to the palace, water- works 
and other curioſities of the place. | 5 

Tus 
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- This palace was much favonred by Philip V. 
who ſpent much treaſure in forcing nature, and 
rendering it an imitation of Verſailles. As it is a 


remarkably cool ſpot, the court generally re- 
tires here during the warm months; but the. 
ſituation expoſes it to ſudden and frequent 


changes of temperature and ſeaſons, in the courſe 
of a few hours; and theſe tranſitions, without 
great care, are apt to have an unpleaſant effect on 
the earthy” © is | | 
A romantic brook rolls over the rocks, at no 
great diſtance from the town, through a large 
track of thickets. A fine walk is cut along the 
ſides. for a mile or two. The water is the princi- 
pal beauty of Idelphonſo. The palace is patch- 
work, and has little to recommend it externally. 
In the apartments, however, are many valuable 
pictures, though they appeared to leſs advantage, 
after recently leaving the Eſcurial. There are 
likewiſe many fine ſtatues, buſts, and baſs reliefs, 

The gardens are in the formal French ſtyle; 
and the foil is fo rocky, that the trees have not 
ſcope to luxuriate. The waterworks are moſt 
magnificent. They throw out a ftream as clear 
as Cryſtal, whereon the ſun-beams play in the 
moſt beautiful priſmatic tiuts; and in this reſpect 


they are much ſuperior to thoſe of Verſailles, 


which app-ar muddy. 


The defigns of ſeveral of theſe fountains 
are elegant, eſpecially that of the Frogs,—a 


_ eentrical one, where fixteen ſpouts play in regu— 


tar combination ; the great caſcade; and the baſ- 
ket ; but the fonntain of Diana is ſurpriſing for 
tne riebneſs of 1ts decoration, and the fulneſs of 


its ſtream. The lofty column of water itluing 


'' & from 
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from the trump of Fame, exceeded their utmoſt 
conception of the power of hydroſtatics. 

Theſe fountains are {applied by two reſervoirs, 
at the foot of the mountain. The larger, which 
1s emphatically called El Mar, is a very pretty 
lake, which, with the hanging woods and ſmall 
buildings on its edge, forms a pleaſing ſubject for 
a landſcape painter, 

Below the town is the manufaQory of plate 
glaſs, belonging to the crown. In it two hun- 
dred and eighty men are employed. The largeſt 
plate caſt here, was one hundred and twenty-fix 
Spaniſh inches long: the ſmall pieces are ſold 
for mirrors all over the kingdom. To provide 
Fuel for the fires, the pine woods are put under 
regulations, and ſtated falls. Twenty-ſeven mule- 
loads of fire- wood are daily conſumed ; and every 


four loads, delivered on the ſpot, colt the ay 


about forty reals. 

The firſt obje& that arreſted their attention in 
Segovia, was the Aqueduct, which is perfectiy 
well preſerved, From the firſt low arches to 
the reſervoir in the town, the length is two thou: 
ſand four hundred Spaniſh feet; and its greateſt 
height is one hundred and four, It conſiſts, ac- 
cording to the ground over which it is carried, of 
upper and lower arches; and is not only an ad- 
mirable monument of antiquity, for its ſolidity 
and good maſonry, which have withſtood the vio- 
lence of ſo many barbarians, and the inclemen- 
cies of ſeaſons for ages, but alſo for its beauty 
and elegance of deſign. Some aſcribe it to 
Trajan, and others, for the honour of their coun- 
try, carry it back to Hercules. The Romans in- 
diſputably were its founders; but no inſcription 
remains tufficiently legible to mark Its era. 
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pice, and the city ſpreads on each fide on the 
brow of the hill; the dechvity is woody, and 


1s a large court betore the great outward tower, 


It is ſtill likely to laſt in its preſent ſtate, as 
Jong as the town, for whoſe accommodation it was 
built; for, being indiſpenfibly neceflary, it is in 
no danger of being ſuffered to run to decay. 


The cathedral, dedicated to Neuſtra S&gnora 
de la Paz, is one of the handſomeſt Gothic 
churches in Spain. The inſide is . the 


high altar is rich and ſhewy. 

The Alcazar, or caſtle, ftands in a fine pofi- 
tion, on a rock riſing above the open country. 
A very pretty river waſhes the foot of the preci- 


the banks charmingly rural. Towards the town 


which formed the priſon of Gil Bias, ſo well de- 


ſcribed by Le Sage. The palace is antique, and 


has ſeldom been inhabited by any but priſoners, 
fince the reign of Ferdinand ard Iſabella. It 
contains ſome magnificent halls; and all the 
kings of Spain are ſeated | in ſtate along the cor- 
nice of the great ſaloon. The royal apartments 


are now. occupied by a college of young gentle- 


men cadets, educated at the king's expence for 
engineers. 


Another court of the palace is allotted as a 
priſon to eleven Algerine captains of veſſels. 


They appeared handſome, portly figures; and, ex- 


cepting the confinement, ſeem to ſpend their 
time hete in eaſe and tranquillity. As ſoon as 


they ſaw our travellers, they knew them to be 


Engliſhmen, and flocked roupd them with the 
utmoſt demonfirations of joy: they kiſſed their 
hands, and called them Ingles bueno bueno Ami- 
800, Over and over again. „ 


R 3 Mr. 
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in the ſucceſs of his country. 
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Mr. Swinburne directed his ſervant to inform 
them, in Lingua Franca, of the late defeat of the 
Spaniards before Algiers, which had been ſtudi- 


ouſly concealed from them. One venerable look- 


ing Muſſelman raiſed both his hands to heaven, 
and ſeemed to forget the irkſomeneſs of ſlavery, 
Below the Alcazar is the Mint, a large build- 
ing, and the moſt ancient place of coinage in the 
kingdom. Copper alone is now coined here. 
The unevenneſs of the ground gives a wild 
look to this city. Moſt of the ſtreets are crooked 
and dirty, and the houſes miſerable, wooden ho- 
vels. A manufactory of cloth is carried on here, 
with little apparent benefit to the inhabitants. 
The ſurrounding country is reckoned the beſt 
in the kingdom for feeding the breed of ſheep 
that produces the celebrated Spaniſh wool. 
Other parts, perhaps, are equally adapted for this 
kind of paſturage. But a ſmall quantity of the 
wool is manufactured in this country, notwith- 


ſtanding the decided ſuperiority of its quality, 


which renders it ſuch an object to other manu- 
facturing nations. „„ 
The country grew ſandy as they advanced in- 
to Old Caſtille; but it is much more populous, 
and the villages ſtand thicker than in New Caſ- 
tille. Paſling Olmedo, a ruined town in a fine 
plain, they ſlept on the 10th at Hornillo. This 
is a ſmall village on the river Aldaya, the banks 


of which are prettily wooded, and form mary 


intereſting points of view. 
Next morning they reached a hill that over- 


looked the plains of Valladolid and the courſe of 


the Duero, a fine river that falls into the ſea at 
Porto, in Portugal. | 8 
| Beyond 
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Beyond a chain of white bare hills, at one of 
their angles, ſtands the town of Simancas, in the 
caſtle of which the archives of the realm were 


long ago depoſited, and where they ſtill remain. 
They found Valladolid to be a large ill com- 
padted city, with many ſeparate edifices, which, 


during the reign of Philip III. who made this 
his conſtant reſidence, were the palaces of his 
great officers and nobility. Being deſerted by the 
court, the town and palace are fallen into decay. 
The great ſquare, however, and ſome of the pub- 
lic and private edifices bear witneſs of its former 
celebrity. The Dominican Convent, a Gothic 
edifice, 1s the moſt remarkable in the city. The 
univerſity is in the laſt ſtage of decline; and in- 
deed, poverty and miſery are painted in every 
face throughout the town. . 
Proceeding through a country famous for the 
excellence of its wines, but not very captivating 
in itſelf, they croſſed and recroſſed the Puiſerga 
ſeveral times. At Torquemada is a bridge over 


this river, of twenty-two arches. The common 
| houſes in this track are built of clay, ſquared and 


imperfectly baked in the ſun. ; 
On the morning of the 13th, after entering 


a more agreeable and populous country, they ar- 


rived at Burgos, the ancient capital of the king- 
dom of Caſtille, long fince abandoned to deca- 
dency. The approach up a long valley is rather 
pleaſing, the view being terminated by the caſtle 
apd the cathedral. 


Before our travellers entered Burgos, they paſſ- 


ed the famous Abbey de las Huelgas, one of the 
beſt endowed in Spain. Its ruins are all noble; 


and the abbeſs almoſt a ſoyereign princeſs, by the 
extent of her territories, her power, and prero- 
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gatives, This convent, however, is not very 
ſhewy, and its fituation is low and unpleaſant, 
The little river, Alarcon, ſeparates the ſuburbs 
from the city of Burgos. The town itſelf ö 
built in a very irregular manner, on the decliyi- 


ty of a ſteep hill, commanded by an antique caſ- | 


tle, once the abode of the counts, and afterwards 
of the kings of Caſtille. | Fo, 
Over the city gates are ſome ſtatues of the 
Judges or counts, which are ſtill objects of great 
veneration in the eyes of the patriotic Caſtillian. 
The cathedral is one of the moſt magnificent 
fabrics of the Gothic kind in Europe; but though 
it is of great elevation, its fituation, in a hole cut 
out of the fide of a hill, is a great diſadvantage 
to its general effect. Its form is exactly the fame 
as that of York Minſter, which our author con- 
ſiders as the criterion by which the beauties of 
defects of every Gothic church are to be judged, 
At the weſtern or principal front, are two ſteeples 
ending in ſpires, and in the centre of the edifice 
riſes a large ſquare tower, adorned with eight 
| Pinnacles; and on one fide of the eaſt end is 2 
lower octagon building, with eight pyramids, 
exactly correſponding to the chapter houſe at 
York. hes 
Santiago, the patron of this cathedral, ſtands 
very conſpicuous on his war horſe among the 
needles of the main ſteeple; and the Virgin 
Mary is ſeated in ſolemn ſtate over the great win* 
dow of the weſt porch. The foliage work, 
arches, pillars, and battlements, are executed in 
the moſt -elaborate and finiſhed manner, in the 
Gothic, or as ſome call it, the Arabic taſte. 
In a narrow Jane, near Burgos, our travellers 


were detained for ſome time by the paſſing of 


many 


2 
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many ſmall carts, coming down ,from Arragon 
with ſpears for bull-fighting, 1ron, and chairs. 
Theſe are the carts that ſuggeſted to Cervantes 


of Don Quixote. Their wheels make a creaking, 
| but the noiſe of iron-mills, and fire-engines, 


Carthuſian convent, which enjoys a charming ſi- 


They flept at a poor place, where the head-dreſs 
of the married women attracted their particular 
notice. It conſiſted of a black perriwig, faced 


behind in two plaited treſſes, that depended to 
their rumps. Previous to their nuptials, they are 
obliged to make up this fingular kind of helmet, 
which renders their natural uglineſs ſtill more 
| horrible, _ 2 35 

On the 14th, they travelled from vale to vale, 
over the bare hills that ſeparate them; and, at 
length, came to the foot of the Sierra del Oca, a 


weſt. In a defile, Pancorvo is ſituated, a long 
village, with immenſe piles of rock impending on 
every fide, It wears a very awful and tremend- 
ous aſpect, which was heightened by the black 
clouds that hung upon the ſummits of its cliffs, 
mo ſoon after burſt in a violent ſtorm of thunder 
and rain. =. 


Next day they entered the fruitful plains of 


own is well ſituated, but its buildings are poor, 
| and 


the idea of Merlin's chariot, in the ſecond part 
or grinding, which can be compared to nothing 
Proceedipg along the river fide, they paſſed the 


tuation on the fide of a round hill, backed with 
mountains, whoſe ſummits are clad in ſnow. 


all ronnd with the wool of a black lamb, ending 


lofty ridge of mountains, running from eaſt to 


the Ebro; and as the bridge had been waſhed 
away, they paſſed it in a ferry, at Miranda. This 
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and its gates ard ftreets ſo narrow, that a ears 
run cannot paſs them. 

Soon after aſcending the hills, at Puebla te 
Trivino, they entered Alaba, a diſtrict of Biſcay, 
and immediately found the fineſt road imaginable 
made at the expence of the province, and FAIRER 
as far as the frontiers of France, 

Every thing now aſſumed a new aſpeR: in- 
ſtead of the bare depopulated hills, the melancholy 
dejected faces, the dirty inns, and abominable 
roads that they had been accuſtomed” to for ſo 
many months, they were here. revived by the 
fight of a rich, ſtudied culture, a clean-looking, 
cheerful people, neat houſes, and pleaſant travel 

ling. 
Biſcay is the country of the ancient Cantabii, 
ſo ſlightly annexed to the Roman empire. Their 
mountains have, in all ages, afforded them temp: 
tations and opportunities of withdrawing them- 
ſelves from every yoke that had been partial) 
impoſed on them. Their language is account- 


ed aboriginal, and unmixed with either Latin, 


French, or Spaniſh. It is fo totally different 
from the Caſtillian, that few of the peaſants of 
the two countries under ſtand each other. | 

The Biſcayners are ſtout, brave, and cholenc 
to a proverb. Their privileges are very extenfive, 
and they guard them with a jealous eye. The) 
have no biſhops, and ſtyle the king only Lord of 
Biſcay. 

The women are beautiful as angels, tall, light, 
and cheerful; their attire 1s neat and paſtoral 
their hair falls in long plaits down their backs; 
and a veil, or handkerchief, twiſted round 1n 1 
fantaſtic manner, ſerves them for a very becom: 
ing head-dreſs, 1 


le; 


ed 
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In the evening they reached Victoria, through 


191 


one of the fineſt plains in Europe. 
population, and proſpects all ſupply ſo, many 
charms to the heart of taſte and ſenſibility. Vic- 
toria enjoys an elevated fituation, and makes a 
good figure on every approach; but the ſtreets 
are narrow and gloomy. 

Soon after, they again aſcended the bills into 

woods of oak, beech, and cheſnut. 
a village inhabited by the workmen of the iron 
forges, they entered the very heart of the moun- 


tains, which would be almoſt impaſſable, were it 


not for the attention paid to make and keep the 
roads in the beſt repair. 


The tops of all theſe mountains are crowned 


with foreſts, and the acclivities are cultivated as 


far as their nature will allow, while the valleys 
are thronged with villages, hamlets, orchards, 
The iron works employ a great 


and gardens. 
pumber of hands, and us lite and ſpirit to the 
whole province. 


Having winded along a charming valley for 


many hours, and repeatedly croſſed a "fiream that 
laves it, eur travellers paſſed over a high chain of 
mountains, at the Puerto de Villareal. From 
thence they deſcended into the valley of Toloſa, 
a Jarge town, ſwarming with inhabitants, 


Early on the 18th, they gained the ſummit of 


a woody hill, from whence they overlooked the 
Bay of Biſcay, Fontarabia, Andaye, the courſe of 
the Bidaſſoa, the province of Labour in France, 
and an immenſe range of the Pyrenees. 

zy the ferryboat they paſſed the Bidaſſoa, and 
landing on the French frontier, our author termi- 
nated 18 travels in Spain, through which he had 
made a circle of one thouſand fix hundred miles, 
between 


Its fertility, 


Near Salinas, 
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between the months of October «da June. Th 
Bidaſſoa, which divides the two kingdoms, is im. 
petuous and difficult at high water; but at other 
times clear and placid, flowing through a delid. 
ous vale that ill accords with the ideas general), 
and too juſtly, entertained, of the boundaries be 
tween two mighty nations. 4 


TO 


TOUR THROUGH = 


THE 

WESTERN, SOUTHERN, AND INTERIOR | 
PROVINCES OF FRANCE, 

5 In 1775 and 1776, 

By N. V. WRAXALL, E. 
Crrnenandh WITH SOME OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 


1 not often viſited by common travellers, is 


manner. We have, indeed, dropped the epiſto- 
Wary form, and connected the narrative, becauſe 
Pur plan required it. We have alſo ſometimes 
Wilumed a different dreſs, and frequently taken a 
J Whorter road; but we have never loſt fight of our 
Intelligent * pleaſing guide. This,” however, 
L 
Ne wiſhed to take. 
handed in France, ſays Mr. Wraxall. at Cher- 
ours, on Wedneſday Auguſt 22, 1775. The 
ins of the pier, which was demolithed by our 
oops in the late war, prefent a mournful picture 
dex aſtation; as they Kill remain exactly in the 


J Ps lively and well written tour, in a track 
Ppubli ſhed in the form of letters, and is fo intereſt- 


ing as well as conciſe, that we ſhould be doing 
Puzuſtice to the author did we materially alter his 


Ws a compliment we meant to pay, not a liberty 
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fate they were left by the Englith in 1758, 
The town itſelf impreſſes a ſtranger with no high 
ideas of opulence or commerce. It is a wretched 
collection of houſes, crowded together in a ſandy 
valley, clofe to the ſhore, without order, cleaul. 
neſs, or elegance. The fituation, however, in 
the centre of the channel, and between the tuo 
Capes of Barffeur and La Hogue, has alway 
made it important in the eye of policy. 
As Havre de. Grace has been ever eſteemed, 
with reaſon, the key of High Normandy, 6 
Cherbourg is of the Lower. During the many 
reigns in which it was ſubje& to the Engliſh ge- 
vernment, our princes appear to have been im- 
preſſed with a due ſenſe of its value. A vey 
ſtrong garriſon was generally maintained in it, 
and Charles VII. terminated his long train df 
victories over the timid and divided counſels af 
our Henry VI. by this important conqueſt. | 
was re-annexed to the crown of France in 1450; 
but owing to various cauſes, for a long ſeries af 
years, was leſs attended to than its importance 
deſerved. | 
About half a mile from the town is a cliff, or 
rock, of prodigious height; the aſcent to which 
is by a winding path. On the top ] found a lit 
tle convent of Benedictine monks, or hermils 
who have choſen to quit the vale below, aud 
baving retired to the bleak ſummit, cultivate! 
few acres of ground, barren and fiony, fron 
which they procure, with difficulty, a miſerab# 
fubſiſtence. The ſuperior, after having fhevl 


It were to be wiſhed, that this deſcription might fill 
applicable to Cherbourg; but who is ignorant, that this pit 
has ſiace been improved and fortified with the utmoſt care. 


lle 
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me the little chapel and refectory, led me to the 
extreme point of the cliff, on which ſtands a ceru- 
cifix. © This,” ſaid he, „is the ſpot, from 
| whence John, king of England, is ſaid to have 
thrown his nephew, Prince Arthur of Bretagne. 
Tradition reports, that he did it with his own 
| hand, in a tempeſtuous night; and that the fea, 
which, though now at ſome diſtance; then waſh- 
ed the foot of the rock, received the body of the 
unhappy prince.” This is, however, a very diſput- 
able fact; and there is ſcarcely any illuſtrious 
death the circumftances of which are ſo ill aſcer- 
| tained as that in queſtion. It is, indeed, well 

known, that Prince Arthur, after having been 
conducted through ſeveral provinces, with igno- 
miny, by his uncle King John, finally di ſappear- 
ed in 1203. But fo far are hiſtorians from poſi- 
tively naming the time or manner of his exit, 
that they diſagree in the place of his confiliemnont, 
previous to that event. Fl 

Another veſtige of our Engliſh wonarcbe i is yet 
in being here, which ſtapds on iuconteſtible au- 
N thority. About a mile to the weſtward of the 
„town, a little rivulet empties itſelf into the ſea, 
cl which is called the Chantereine. In a meadow, 
l. a few paces from the ſhore, ſtands a ſmall chapel, 
bis, which was built by Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 
au and mother of Henry II. Hiſtory relates that, in 
te ! the reign of Stephen, who uſurped the throne, 
ſhe patled over from Wareham into Normandy, 
to raiſe freth forces in ſupport of her claim. Be- 
ing attacked by a violent tempeſt at ſea, the had 
recourte to prayers, to avert the danger. Re- 
pofing her whole hope in the Virgin Mary, ac- 
cording to the ſuperſtition of the times, the made 


82 | a vow 
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a vow that, if ſhe ever ſet her foot again on land, 
ſhe would fing a hymn to the Virgin, on the ſpat 
where ſhe firſt alighted. Her vows were heard; 
the ſtorm abated, and ſhe arrived happily. The 
inſtant ſhe got on ſhore, one of the ſailors re 
minded her of her promiſe, in theſe words, Cha. 
te, reine, vechi terre! and as the words were ſpoken 
exactly at the month of this rivulet, they gave 
ri ſe to the name which it ſtil] retains. Not con- 
tent with ſo ſmall a mark of her gratitude, ſhe 
erected the chapel which I have mentioned, and 
which is called Notre Dame du Vœu. The fiory 
of its origin is there recorded at length. The 
architecture bears every mark of extreme rude 
neſs and barbariſm, ſuch as characterized the age 
in which it was built. Six centuries, which hare 
elapſed ſince its conſtruction, have looſened the 
ſtones that compole it, and begin to threaten its 
total ruin, 5 
Cherbourg pretends to very high antiquity; 
and is ſaid to have been originally called Czlar- 
bourg. Richard, the ſecond Duke of Normandy, 
uncle to William the Conqueror, built a ftrong 
caſtle here, and having come in perſon to view lt, 
was ſo pleaſed with the fituation of the place, 
and its importance, as it appeared to him, for tlie 
defence of his dominions, that he is ſaid to have 
exclaimed in a rapture, © Ly caſte] eſt un che 
Bourg per mi |' This circumſtance was the origit 
of its preſent name. Coins of ſeveral Roman em- 
perors have been dug up here at different times. 4 
gentleman ſhewed me one, in fine preſervation, 
of Antoninus Pius, found only a few years fince. 
The beautiful Val-de-Saire, which lies in the 
caſtern part of the Coutentin, near Cape Bartel 
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is faid to be a corruption of Val-de-Ceres, by 
which name the Romans called it, in honour of 
that goddeſs, from its extraordinary fertility. 

left Cherbourg on Thurſday morning, and 
after dining at Valognes, a conſiderable town, 
arrived at Carenten the following evening. The 
| town is ſmall, but the ruins of the caſtle are very 
beautiful. This place is celebrated in the civil 
wars under Charles IX. and in thoſe of the 


e League which followed, in the reigns of Henry 
0 III. and IV. The architecture of the great 
church is elegant; it was built in the fifteenth 
he century, when the Gothic ſtructures had almoſt 
e- attained to their higheſt point of beauty and per- 
ge fection. The altar, and a painting dedicated to 
v8 St. Cecilia, are the only internal decorations that 
be merit attention. This patroneſs of harmony 
its eppears playing on a' ſort of harpſichord, her 
fingers running negligently over the keys. A 
y; blue mantle, looſely buckled over her ſhoulder, 
As expoſes part of her neck to view, and her fair 
ay, hair floats down her back. The balls of her eyes 
ng are thrown up to heaven in a fine frenzy of mu- 
it, fal enthufiaſm. It is only fix leagues from Ca- 
ce, renten to Coutances; but the road, even at this 
the ſeaſon of the year, is incomparably bad. The 
ve roads of Low Normandy are infamous to a pro- 


het verb; and I ſhould never have had the boldneſs 
to veriture through them, had I known their ac- 
| tual ſtate. Coutances has, however, in ſome de- 
gree, made amends for the difficulties I found in 
arriving at it, and repaid me by the objects it 
affords of entertainment. It was founded by the 
Romans, who eſtabliſhed a legion here, and call- 
ed it Caſtra Conſtantia. It ſtands on a hill, 
Which {lopes down with prodigious rapidity. Be- 
83 youd 
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yond the vale, a range of hills riſes like a ſuperh 
amphitheatre, and ſurrounds it on every fide, 
The houſes bear all the marks of antiquity in 
their ſtructure and taſte, which is rude to the 
greateſt degree. Many of them have doubtleſ 
ſtood five or fix hundred years; and on one, the 
ſtyle of which merits peculiar attention, is the 
date 1007, yet remaining in very legible charac- 
ters. | | 0 | | 
On the ſummit of the hill, in the centre of the 
town, ſtands the cathedral. There is a grotefque 
beauty ſpread over the whole; and the fantaſtic 
ornaments of Gothic building are mixed with a 
wonderful delicacy and elegance in many of its 
parts, It was begun in 1047; and William the 
Conqueror, king of England, aſſiſted in perſon at 
its conſecration ſome years after. I went up to 
the top of the great centre tower, to enjoy one gf 
the fineſt proſpects imaginable. The town d 
Granville appears in front, and beyond it the lit 
tle iſlands of Chauſey, Jerſey, at the diſtance of 
ſeven leagues to the north, forms a noble objed. 
The country on all fides, towards St. Lo, Avran- 
ches, and Carenten, is a garden, rich, cultivated, 
and tinted with woods. EY 
Coutances is large, but the convents confidet- 
ably augment its fize, and the monks of different 
orders conſtitute a great part of its inhabitants, 
As it is fituated at two leagues diſtant from the 
ſea, and has not any navigable river, it is deſi 
tute of commerce; but ſome few provincial no- 
blefle reſide in the place. | 

I was charmed with the Coutentin, as all thi 
part of Low Normandy is called. From Cher 
bourg to Valognes, it was mountainous and 


heatby ; but, in general, the country is infer 
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to no part of the north of Europe. Fine acclivi- 
ties, clothed with wood, and rich valleys waving 
with corn, form a moſt pleaſing ſcene, There is 
notwithſtanding an apparent penury among the 
people. The hand of oppreſſion is viſible in their 
dreſs, their hovels, and their whole appearance. 
I ſaw none of thoſe neat and pretty peaſants-ſo 


common in our moſt ſequeſtered villages. 


The Contentin has given birth to ſome illuſ- 
trioue characters. Thoſe brave and romantic 
heroes, ſo famous in ancient ſtory, Tancred and 
Robert Guiſcard, who, after having expelled the 
Saracens from Apulia and Calabria, founded the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, which they tranſ- 
mitted to their deſcendants, were Counts of Hau- 
teville, a little town not far from Valognes. Hit- 
tory informs us, that Robert, duke of Normandy, 
lon to William the Conqueror, the moſt generous 


| and the moſt neceſſitous prince of his age, mort- 


gaged this part of his dominions to his brother 
Rufus, before he went to the Holy Land. The 


| ſam, I think, was only ten thouſand marks, which 


the rapacious Rufus levied on his Englith ſubjects. 
[left Coutances Monday evening, in my way 


| to Granville. The diſtance is only ſix leagues, 


tiroagh a continuation of the ſame agreeable 
country which I have already deſcribed. As I 
was defirous to viſit the celebrated Mont St. Mi- 


Jchel, I hired two horſes, and ſet out for that 


place in the morning. It is about twenty miles 
Irom Granville, and the road lying along the ſea- 
ore, makes it very pleaſant. I got to Genet, a 
little village, before noon. From thence it is 


only a league to the Mount; but as the road is 


entirely acroſs the ſands, which are only paſſable 
at low tide, it was indiſpenfibly requiſite to pro- 
cure 
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cure a guide, under whoſe direction I arrived 
there at one in the afternoon. 
This extraordinary rock, for it is no more, riſa 
In the middle of the bay of Avranches. Nature 
has completely fortified one fide, by its craggy 
and almoſt perpendicular aſcent, which renders it 
impracticable for courage or addreſs, however 
conſummate, to ſcale it. The other parts ate 
ſarrounded by walls fenced with ſemilunar toy- 
ers in the Gothic manner ; but ſufficiently ftrong, 
added to the advantages of its ſituation, to with- 
ftand any attack, At the foot of the mountain 
begins a ſtreet or town, which winds round it 
baſe to a confiderable height. Above, art 
chambers in which priſoners of ſtate are confined, 
and other buildings intended for perſons to refde 
in; and on the ſummit is built the abbey it 
ſelf, occupying a prodigious ſpace of ground 
and of a ſtrength and ſolidity equal to its enor- 
mous fize, fince it has withſtood all the ſtorms of 
heaven, in this elevated and expoſed ſituation, 
during many centuries. I examined every apart 
ment in the edifice, under the guidance of a Swib, 
The Sale de Chevalerie, or knights' hall, re 
minded me of that at Marienbourg in Polif 
Pruſſia. It is equally ſpacious ; but more barbar- 
ous and rude. Here the knights of St. Michael 
uſed to meet in ſolemn convocation on important 
occaſions. They were the defenders and guard: 
ans ot this mountain and abbey, as thoſe of the 
temple, and of St. John of Jeruſalem, were of 
the holy ſepulchre. At one end is a painting d 
the archangel, the patron of their order; and il 
this hall Louis XI, firſt inſtituted the orde 
and inveſted with the inſignia of it, the kvighb 
of the croſs of St. Michael, 1 
6 
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We paſſed on through ſeveral leſſer rooms into 
a long paſſage, on one fide of which the guide 
opened a door, and through a narrow entrance, 
perfectly dark, he. led me, by a ſecond door, into 
an apartment, or rather dungeon, in the middle 
of which ſtood a cage. It was compoſed of pro- 
digious wooden bars; and the wicket, which ad- 
mitted perſons into it, was ten or twelve inches in 
thickneſs. I went into the inſide : the ſpace 
it compriſed, was about twelve or fourteen feet 
ſquare, and it might be nearly twenty feet in 
height, This was the abode of many eminent 
victims in former ages, whoſe names and miſeries 
are now forgotten. = 5 

« There was,” ſaid my conductor, © towards 
the latter end of the laſt century, a news-writer 
in Holland, who had preſumed to print ſome ve- 
ry ſevere reflections on Madame de Maintenon, 
and Louis XIV. Some months afterwards, he 
was induced, by a perſon ſent expreſsly for that 
purpoſe, to make a tour into French Flanders. 
The inſtant he had quitted the Dutch dominions, 
he was put under arreſt, ang immediately, by his 
majeſty's expreſs command, conducted to this 
place, They ſhut him up in this cage. Here he 
lived upwards of three and twenty years; and 
here he, at length, expired. During the long 
nights of winter,” continued the man, * no can- 
dle or fire was allowed him, nor was he permitted 


Ito have any book. He ſaw no human face ex- 
cept that of the jailer, who came once every day 
o preſent him, through a hole in the wicket, 
With his little portion of bread and wine.” 


As I ſtood within this dreadful engine of cru- 
elty, I execrated the vengeance of the prince, 
Who could inflict ſo tremendous a puniſhment for 


10 
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ſo trivial an offence; and I haſtened out of this Ml i: 
fad receptacle, impreſſed with feelings of theo 
deepeſt pity and indignation. ere 
« It is now fifteen years,” ſaid the Swiſs, b 
ce ſince a gentleman ended his days in that cage; ¶ ti 
this was before the time when I came to reſide. ee 
here; but there is one inſtance within my own a 
memory. Monſieur de F——, a perſon of rank, E 
was conducted here by command of the late fa 
king, and remained three years ſhut up in it. 1 in 
fed him myſelf every day; but he was allowed WW w 
books and candle to divert his miſery ; aid at fe 
length, the abbot, touched with his deplorable e 
calamities, requeſted and obtained for him the fi 
royal pardon, He was ſet free, and is now alive te 
in France, . 3 | 
The ſubterranean chambers,” added he, in Wl tl 
this mountain, are ſo numerous, that we know Wl of 
them not ourſelves. There are certain dungeons, il th 
called Oubliettes, into which they were accuſtion- he 
ed formerly to let down malefactors guilty of ve- er 
ry heinous crimes : they provided theſe wretches Wl ec 
with a loaf of bread and a bottle of wine, and if tr 
then they were totally forgotten, and left to pe- ed 
riſh by hunger in the dark vaults of the rock. if ct 
This puniſhment has not, however, been inflifted I or 
by any king in the laſt or preſent century *. pr 
We continued our progreſs through the abbey. b 
He led me into a chamber, in one corner of whicl Wl m 
was a kind of window; between it and the val ci. 
of the building, was a very deep ſpace or hollov, ht co 


of near a hundred feet perpendicular, and at bo: de 
t om was another window, opening to the ſea. | 3 
. | ac 

* Friends as we are to the legitimate power of kings 7 th 

hope deſpotiſm will never again dare to ſentence the work © M 


. . a 4 : | 1 
minal to ſuch a fate, in any future age, or in any quarter 4 
globe. | 
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is called the Hole of Montgomeri. The hiftory 


of it is this. In the year.1559, Henry II. king of 


France, was unfortunately killed at a tournament 
by the Count de Montgomeri. It was uninten- 
tional on that nobleman's part; and he was forc- 
ed, contrary to his inclination, to puſh the lance 
againſt his ſovereign, by his expreſs command. 
He was a Hugonot, and having eſcaped the maſ- 
ſacre of Paris, made head againſt the royal forces 
in Normandy, being ſupported by our Elizabeth 
with arms and money. When driven from his 
fortreſſes in thoſe parts, he retired to a rock call- 
ed the Tombelaine. This is another mountain, 
fimilar to the Mont St. Michel, only three quar- 


ters of a league diſtant from it, and of nearly 


equal dimenſions. At that time there was a caſ- 


tle on it, which was afterwards demoliſhed, and 


of which ſcarce any traces now remain. From 
this place of ſecurity, only acceſſible at low tides, 
he continually made excurſions, and annoyed the 
enemy, who never dared to attack him. He coin- 
ed money, laid all the adjacent country under con- 
tribution, and rendered himſelf univerſally dread- 
ed. Being defirous to ſurpriſe the Mont St. Mi- 
chel, he found means to engage in his intereſts 


one of the monks reſident in the abbey, who 


promiſed to give him the fignal for his enterpriſe, 
by diſplaying a handkerchief. The treacherous 
monk having made the ſignal, armed all his aſſo- 
ciates, who waited Montgomeri's arrival. The 
count came, attended by fifty choſen ſoldiers, 
deſperate, and capable of any attempt. They 
crofled the ſand, and having placed their ſcaling- 
ladders, mounted one by one; as they reached 
the top, they were diſpatched without noiſe. 
Montgomeri, who followed laſt, at length diſco- 
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vered the perfidy, and eſcaped with only two of 

his men, with whom he regained the Tombe- Ml "'* 

laine. He was afterwards beſieged and taken te 

8 by the Mareſchal de Matignon, in 1574,at WM P 
omfront in Normandy ; and Catherine of Me. t. 

dicis, who detefied him for his having been, * 


though innocently, the cauſe of her hutband' 


death, ordered him to be immediately executed. cl 
The church is an object of great curioſity, It b) 
is ſupported by nine pillars of moſt enormous di- ee 
menfions, which ſtand upon the ſolid rock. Be. 
ſides theſe, there are two others, of itil] ſuperior ir 
fize, which ſupport the centre of the church, over IM 
which the tower is raiſed. If the prodigious in- Wl 
cumbent weight and the nature of the fituation WE by 
is conſidered, nothing leſs maſſy could ſuſtain the th. 
building. They ſeem indeed, as if they were de- of 
figned to defy the ravages of time and the con- if >* 
vulſions of nature. e | Pa 
The treaſury is crowded with innumerable 
Telics; among which ſome few have a real aud nu 
intrinſic value. There is a fine head of Charles r 
VI. of France cut in cryſtal, deſerving attention, - 
They have got, Heaven knows by what means, C 
an arm of Edward the Confeſſor; end they thew- WM" 
ed me another, of St. Richard, king of England, bel 
as they called him; but who this ſaint and prince 2 
was, I confeſs, is beyond my tomprehenfion; As 4 . 
to the monks, they know nothing about it; but Th: 


they were poſitive he was a king of England 
An enormous golden cockle-ſhell, weighing many 
pounds, given by Richard II. duke of Normandy, 
when he founded the abbey, is worth remarking. 
In the middle of the choir hangs a ſtone, which 
is ſaid to have fallen on the head of Louis XI. at 
the ſiege of Beſangon, without doing him the 

— ſmalleſt 
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malleſt injury. This, he conceived, and with 
reaſon, muſt have been owing to ſome divine in- 
terpoſition ; for the ſtone weighs, I ſhould ſup- 
poſe, at leaſt ten pounds. Louis, though one of 
the greateſt monſters that ever filled a throne, 
was yet, at intervals, exceedingly pious : he uſed 
to come often in pilgrimage to the Mont St, Mi- 
chel ; and he ordered this ſtone to be ſuſpended 
ſt by a chain in the choir, and left the income of 
certain lands for the maintenance of prieſts, who 
were to ſay maſſes on account of his preſervation 
from ſo imminent a danger. | 


| monks, are all very magnificent and ſpacious ; 
but a vaſt ſum of money is now wanted to put 


of ages has defaced and deformed. One of the 


parts are verging to ruin. | 

le The late king, Louis XV, ſequeſtered the reve- 
ud nues of the abbey, which are very ample. A pri- 
e Nor 15 ſubſtituted inftead of the abbot, and the 
number of monks is reduced from thirty to four- 
ns. teen. It is at preſent conſidered chiefly as a pri- 
u. bon of ſtate. The apartments are at this time oc- 
5 cupied by many illuſtrious priſoners, Who have 
nee been ſent here by Lettres de Cachet, for crimes 


As of ſtate, They are detained in more ſtrict or 


eaſy confinement, according to the royal mandate, 
There are at preſent eight in one range of rooms, 
Who eat at the ſame table together. They are 


MN allowed each a pint of wine; but neither knives 
ing. a forks are ever granted them, leſt they ſhould 
nich emmit ſuicide, to eſcape the horrors of impri- 


lonment, No perſon is permitted to enter that 


pold any converſation with them. Four of 
Yor, XVI. | "” thaſe 


The refectory, the cloiſters, the cells of the 


| the whole in repair, and reinſtate what the lapſe 


great towers is cracked and decayed; and other 


Liviſion of the abbey in which they live, or can 
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theſe were ſent here fince the acceſſion of his Mei! 
preſent majeſty. There are others who have the f 
liberty of going into every part of the mount with. as 
out reſtraint; but to enjoy this permiſſion, they v 
muſt be habited as priefts, and of conſequence ei, 
known to every one. To eſcape, ſeems almot WM th 
impoſſible; yet very lately a gentleman, who Wt! 
had been confined ten months, ſucceeded in an th 
attempt to liberate himſelf. I was ſhewu the th 
place from whence he let himſelf down by x 
rope: it is near a hundred feet perpendicular, 
He croſſed the ſands immediately, while the fe 
was low; and it was imagined he had embarked 
either for Jerſey or for England, as no intell- 
gence had been received concerning him. 

Some apartments are deſtined to a ſpecies d 
wretches yet more deplorable—T mean, to luns 
tics. There are ſeveral here who are of high 
rank, In the cloiſters of the abbey, a perſon ac: 
coſted me in very polite terms. He appeared to 
be above fifty years of age; his dreſs was mea, 
and at his button-hole hung a croſs of the order 
of St. Michael, fantaſtically adorned with fi- 
bons. His face, though brown and fickly, was 
noble and engaging ; his hair, of a deep black 
mixed with grey, hung floating upon his ſhout 
ders; and over his whole perſon was an air 
dignity in ruin. It was the Marquis de R-— 


a nobleman of Bretagne, who has been ſhut wi fro 
here five-and-twenty years. He was inſane, bit] hu 
| harmleſs, and obſerved perfectly all the forms d the 
politeneſs and good breeding. by 


Though the age of pilgrimages is nearly al d 
end in all European nations, the number of pit 
grims who come annually to pay their vows © 
It. Michael at this mount, amounts to ns 
| n cl 


4 
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by Weight and ten thouſand. They are moſtly pea- 
ſants, and perſons in mean occupations; but even 
among the nobility there, are not wanting thoſe 
who are induced to make this journey from prin- 
ciples of piety. The little town at the foot of 
the mount is ſometimes ſo crowded with them, 
that not a bed is to be procured. I ſaw ſeveral of 
theſe devotees, while I was there. They ail wore 
the emblems of St. Michael. 
Near the foot of the mountain, cloſe to the 
waves of the ſea, is a very fine well of freſh Wa- 
ter; but as this might be taken poſſeſſion of by. 
an enemy, they have contrived to form cifterns in 
the ſolid rock, proportionate to every other part 
of the building, and capable of containing many 
hundred tuns of water. Indeed, to beſiege the 
ing. mountain, would be an act of madneſs; as a hun- 
ng dred men might defend it againſt ten thouſand - 
a0, aflailants, and any number of veſſels; nor could 
doit if taken, be of any benefit to the captors. 
eall The town itſelf is almoft as much an object of 
der enrioity as any other part of the mount. I did 
ib - not fee a houſe which ſeemed to have been built 
was ice the time of Louis XI. The whole number 
ack, ot perſons reſident in the abbey and in the town, 
ou. does not exceed a hundred and eighty, in time of 
ral peace. A militia, compoſed of the inhabitants, 
- WW ounts guard, to prevent any of the priſoners - 
t op from eſcaping. In time of war there are five 
bu hundred ſoldiers commonly in garriſon; and 
ns oO hey affured me, that in different parts of the ab- 
bey, thirteen thouſand troops might be diſpoſed 
al e without any ſort of inconvenience, or difficulty. 
pA We give an anecdote relative to this place, 
's 0m hich: is as honourable to the one party, as it is 


In 


Well dis Zraccful to the other. 


T 
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In the year 1090, Robert, duke of Normandy, 


and William Rufus, king of England, ſons of 
William the Conqueror, beſieged their younger 
brother Henry a long time in the Mont St. Mi. 


chel. It muſt be preſumed that they were maſter 


of the foot of the rock; for otherwiſe it would 
be impracticable to inveſt it. The prince could 
never have been reduced to ſurrender from force; 
but he was in want of water, and from that ne- 
ceſſity was on the point of yielding up the for. 
treſs, when Robert, with the benevolence and ge- 
nerofity which marked his character, ſent him ſome 
pipes of wine; and this ſuccour enabled Henry 
to hold out. Rufus reproached Robert for his 
conduct: Shall we then,” ſaid he, *« ſuffer our 
brother to die of thirſt?“ And what return did 
he meet with from Henry? An impriſonment 
of twenty-eight years in a vaulted chamber of 
Cardiff Caſtle, where he expired. 
Having ſatisfied my curioſity here, I returned 
to Granville. This town is fituated very plea 
ſantly on a neck of land ſtretching into the ſea, 
It is not ſmall; but the buildings are ſcattered, 
mean, and irregular, extending near a mile 
from one extremity to the other, part on the rock 
above, and part in the vale below, It is open to 
the ſea, and has no bay, though they have con- 
ſtructed part of a pier to ſhelter and protect the 
ſhipping. Some ſmall redoubts and batteries have 
likewiſe been erected on the eminences round the 
place, to defend it from invaſion; but they alt 
of little ſtrength. 1 
Leaving Granville, I next reached Avranches; 
and had I been a Roman Catholic, I ſhould cer- 
tainly have put both myſelf and my carriage un- 
der the protection of the Virgin, or of ſome uy 
0 8 W 
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who is the tutelary patron of travellers, before I 
adventured into ſuch perilous roads, where I met 
with many difficulties and ſome diſaſters, 


Avranches detained me a few hours. The ci- 


ty is mean, but its ſituation is very fine. The ca- 
thedral ſtands on a hill, which terminates abrupt- 
ly, the front of the church extending to the ex- 
treme verge of it, and overhanging the precipice. 
It bears the marks of high antiquity, but the 
towers are decayed in many places, though its 
original conſtruction has been wonderfully ſtrong. 
While I ſtood near it, one of the prieſts very po- 
litely accoſted me, and offered, as I appeared to 
be a ſtranger, to give me ſome information re- 
ſpecting it. 

“ The cathedral,“ ſaid he, “ has been the 
work of different ages; but the two weſtern 
towers are ſuppoſed to be as old as the eighth 
century, One of the Engliſh kings, Henry II. 
received abſolution here from the Papal Nuncio, 
for the murder of St. Thomas-a-Becket, in 1172, 


and the ſtone, on which he knelt during the per- 


tormance of that ſolemn ceremony, ſtill exiſts.“ 


| He carried me to look at it. Its length is about 


thirty inches, and the breadth twelve. It ſtands 
before the north portal, and on it is engraved a 


| Chalice in commemoration of the event. 


The ruins of the cattle of Avranches are very, 


| extenſive ; and beneath lies a rich extent of. 


country, covered with orchards, and abounding 
1 grain | | . 
S . 


lreſumed my journey on Sunday noon, Septem- 


ber 2d, and quitting Normandy, reached the city 


ok Dol in Bretagne the ſame evening. Dol muſe 
attract the notice of every perſon who has any 


Venezation for the remains of autiquity, Except 
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the epiſcopal palace, which is an elegant modern MW h 
building, there is not a houſe within the walls, v 
Which does not ſeem to have been built in ages v 
the moſt barbarous and remote. The fortifica- 0 
tions are in the ſame ſtyle, and appear to have Wl f 
been anciently very formidable; and indeed hiſ. f. 
tory confirms this. 
It was a beautiful autumnal evening, and I if 
walked near half a league from the town to view f 
a ſingular object of curioſity. In the middle of Wl {| 
a very large orchard ſtands a ſingle ſtone, between t. 
forty and fifty feet high: its circumference near the h 
baſe equals its height. It is called The Stone 
of the Field of Lamentation. There are no cer- 


built by the celebrated Anne of Bretagne, who 
annexed the duchy to the crown of France N 


tain accounts when, or on what occaſion, it was b 
erected ; but the traditions relative to it are 
equally numerous and contradiftory. I had the 
pleaſure to ſee and converſe with the gentleman 1 
on whoſe eſtate it is fituated. He ſaid, the mot ſl 
approved opinion was, that Julius Czfar had 
cauſed it to be erected as a trophy, to mark the WF © 
extent of his conqueſts, after a bloody engage. b 
ment, which he gained over the inhabitants of n 
Armorica. The peaſants are fully perſuaded WW / 
that the devil ſet it up in one of his idle hours; MF l 
„ but,” added he, I have myſelf cauſed the v 
earth to be removed round its baſe to the diſtance Wt © 
of forty feet on every ſide ; and I find that it join 9 
to a prodigious rock, from which it ſeems to hat 1 
ſprung ; to that I am induced to think, notwitl- 
ſtanding its name, that: it may be a natural pro- a 
duction.” It certainly deſerves an accurate WW = 
veſtigation. I 
Next day I got to St. Malo. The caſtle wa : 
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her marriage with Charles VIII. in 1489. She 
was aſked by the engineer who conſtructed it, 


what plan ſhe would chuſe as its model.“ My 


coach, ſaid the; and ſo it is in effect. A large 
ſquare area within, conſtitutes the body; two 
ſmall towers in the fore-part anſwer to the fore- 
wheels of a carriage, as two others of a larger 
ſize do to the hinder ones; a projection in front 
forms the pole, and an arched niche behind corre- 
ſponds to the place where the ſervant was uſed 
to ſtand. Conſcious that poſterity might accuſe 
her of caprice and abſurdity, ſhe has obviated 


their criticiſms in a manner truly royal, by an 
| inſcription engraved on the wall, and very legi- 


ble at this hour 


t Qui que gronde, tel eſt mon plaifir !“ 
This muſt be allowed to be the reaſoning of a 
ſovereign, and ought to ſilence impertinence} 


St, Malo is fituated in an iſland joined to the 7 


continent by a cauſeway. The ancient city and 
bilhopric were half a league diſtant, upon the 
main-land ; but in the year 1172, the biſhop, 
John de la Grille, removed his refidence to the 
little ifland of St. Aaron, and began the town 
which now exiſts. The houſes are all lofty and 
elegant; but the ſtreets, owing to the want of 
ground and to the number of inhabitants, are 
narrow, dirty, and ill paved. 
September 6th, I left St. Malo, and lay at Hedé, 


E little town fituated on the ſummit of a moun- 


tain, which commands a moſt extenfive proſpect. 
J got to the city of Rennes next morning. 
Here I had flattered myſelf with the pleaſure of 
ſeeing the celebrated Monſieur de la Chalotais, 
Who, after having ſuffered, under Louis XV. Fo 


the puniſhments which deſpotiſm could inflict, 
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was now returned to paſs the little remainder of 
his days in his native province of Bretagne, I 


„„ . . 


had received very particular letters of introduc- 
tion ta him; but he was gone to his ſeat at Ca- 
radeuc, the preceding day. To the honour of 
his preſent majeſty and of the miniſtry, they haye 
endeavoured to make him every pofible compen- 
ſation for the cruel indignities which he met 
with under the late reign, by a liberal penſion, 
and a title! _ ; 


I ſtaid near two days at Rennes. It is the ho- 


norary capital of Bretagne, becauſe the ſtates are 
aſſembled there; but like all cities deſtitute of 
commerce, is dull and poor. Several of the prin- 
cipal ſtreets are, however, very handſome, a fire 
which happened in the year 1720, and which al- 
molt reduced the whole place to athes, having 
obliged the inhabitants to rebuild them with 
great regularity... In one of the ſquares, is a fine 
bronze ſtatue of Louis XV. erected by the pro- 
vince in 1744, ſoon after his recovery from a dans 
gerous illneſs with which he was attacked in 
Flanders, and which obtained him the title of 
Bien aime. Under the figure of the prince, ap- 
pears on one fide Hygeia, the goddeſs of health, 
with her ſerpent and patera ; and on the other, 
is the genius of Bretagne, kneeling on one knee, 
with looks exprethve of exultation and reverence. 
At the foot of the pedeſtal is an inſcription in La- 
tin. I bluſhed as I read it, for the monareb to 
whom it was offered. 


Rennes is ſituate on the little river Vilaine, 


and was anciently very ftrongly fortified ; but the 
walls are now in ruins, and the ditch nearly filled 


up. The fiege of the city by Edward III. 1 
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of England, is very celebrated in hiſtory. The. 
Englith and Breton army confiſted of forty thou- 


ſand men ; and nevertheleſs, after having re- 
mained before it fix months, were obliged to re- 
tire without ſucceſs. 


L arrived at Nantes on the 11th. This is a no- 


ble city, and its fituation is equally advantageous 


and agreeable, being built on the eaſy declivity 


of a hill, ſloping on every fide to the river Loire. 
Exactly oppoſite to the ſpot on which ſtands the 
town, it is divided into ſeveral channels, by a 
number of ſmall iſlands, moft,of which are co- 
vered with elegant houſes. The great quay is 
more than a mile in length; the buildings very 
ſuperb, and chiefly erected ſince the peace of 1763, 
As its commerce is annually increaſing, the city 


is conſequently in a ſtate of continual improve- 
ment, and advance in beauty. The Loire is not» 


withſtanding very ſhallow ; and all goods are 


brought up in large boats from Painbeuf, which 


is nine leagues diſtant. At the eaſtern extremi- 


ty of the town ſtands the caſtle, in which the an- 


cient dukes of Bretagne held their reſidence. It 
was built about the year 1000; but the duke of 


Mereeur, who, during the long wars of the 


League, in the ſixteenth century, rendered him- 


ſelt in ſome degree ſovereign of this province, 


made ſeveral conſiderable additions to it. In the 
chapel, Anne, ducheſs of Bretagne, and widow 
of Charles VIII. married Louis XII. in 1499 3 
and by this ſecond union, confirmed the duchy to 
the crown of France. I was ſhewn the chamber 


m which the celebrated Cardinal de Retz was 


confined by order of Anne of Auſtria, and from 


which he made his eſcape, by letting himſelf 


down 
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down with a rope into a boat, which waited for 
him on the Loire. „ 

Many of the ancient dukes of Bretagne are in- 
terred in the different churches of the city. The 
moſt ſplendid of all the monuments erected to 
their memory, is that of Francis II. who was the 
laſt of them. It is in the Egliſe des Carmes, and 
was raiſed by filial duty. His daughter Anne 
cauſed it to be conſtructed, while ſhe was queen 
of France. Michael Columb, a Breton by birth; 
was the artiſt; and it muſt be confeſſed to be a maſ- 
ter- piece of ſculpture. The tomb is as magnifi- 
cent as any of thoſe in the Abbey of St. Denis; and 
not content with this proof of her attachment to 
her father's memory, Anne ordered her own heart 
to be depoſited within a golden box, in the ſame 
vault. 

Nantes was anciently, like almoſt every conſi- 
derable city in Europe, very ſtrongly fortified, 
Peter de Dreux, one of the dukes of Bretagne, 
ſurrounded it with walls, which have only been 
demoliſhed within theſe few years. The bridge 
is an object of curioſity. It is near a mile anda 
half in length, being continued acroſs all the lit- 
tle iſlands in the Loire, from north to ſouth, 
There are two other ſmaller rivers, which unite 
at this city, one of which is called the Erdre. I at- 
cended this river about two leagnes, to a gentle- 
man's chateau, where I died. The Meander, fo 
famous in Grecian fable, can hardly exceed the 
Erdre in beauty. It winds between groves of 
cheſnut, oak, and poplar, which cover the banks 
to the edge of the water, and which are only 
broken by vineyards, gardens, and elegant villas. 
About half way are the ruins of a celebrated for. 
treſs, formerly poſſeſſed by the Hugonots, ay 
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the Caſtle de la Verriere; and at the diſtance of 
a mile from the houſe, where I paſſed the day, is 
an ancient manſion ſurrounded with thick woods, 
which belong to Peter Landais, the infamous and 
unworthy favourite of Francis II. 

Bretagne is by no means ſo fertile or ſo culti- 


| vated a province as Normandy. The interior part 


is chiefly open and healthy, but the ſea-coaſts are 
more populous, and the ſoil is.richer. Round this 
city, and to the ſouthward, in the Pays de Retz, 
vines are very plentiful, and they make a thin 
ſour wine, known by the name of Vin Nantois. 

The origin of Nantes is very uncertain, and is 
Joſt in remote antiquity. The Romans doubtleſs 


had a ſtation here. In the year 1580, among the 


rains of a tower demoliſhed at that time, was 
found a ſtone, which, by order of the magiſtrates, 
was transferred in 1606 to the Hotel de Ville. 
The inſcription on 1t, as follows, has greatly ex- 


erciſed the attention of antiquaries. It is very 


legible, and in Roman characters. 


! NUMINIB: AUGUSTOR: 

DEO: VOL: JANO, 
M: GEMEL: SECUNDUS. ET c. SEDAT : FLORUS, 
ACTOR; VICANOR. PORTENT. TRIBUNAL. c. M. 
LOCIS EX STIPE CONLATA POSUERUNT. | 


I cannot forbear mentioning one e 
ment, equally ſingular. Near a bridge which 
crofles the Loire, called Le Pont de la belle Croix, 
is a ſtone fixed in the wall, with the remains of a 
defaced inſcription on it. It was placed there to 
mark the ſpot where Gilles, Mareſchal de Retz 


was burnt, under the reign of Charles VII. This 


nobleman was aceuſed of, and condemned to die 


tor, crimes, which were faid to be too horrible 
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and flagitious even to be named. They were ne. 
ver divulged, but covered up in darkneſs and 
myſtery. I was aſſured, that the Mareſchal de 
Retz's trial is yet preſerved among the archives df 
the city; but that it had never been opened, from 
the ſame motives of horror and caution, -which 
originally actuated his judges. I muſt confeſs, that 
this whole ſtory appears to me very extraordinary, 
On Saturday night, the 16th of September, [ 
ſlept at Aigrefeille, and breakfaſted next morning 
at Montague; the firſt town in Poitou. I conti- 
nued my journey the whole day through that 
province, and arrived, as the ſun went down, at 
Mareille. The evening was uncommonly beau 
tiful, and I ſhould have proceeded ſome: mile 
farther, if a very large convent, which ſtood oppo- 
ſite the poſt-houſe, in one of the fineſt ſituations 
to be conceived, had not revitted my attention, 
= The great gates were open, and admitted me intoa 
| | ſpacious court, or lawn, in front of the building, 
Here I met the prior, a thin, ſpare figure, in ap- 
pearance paſt his tiftieth year; if his dreſs did not 
tend to deceive my judgment. He accofted me 
with extreme politeneſs; and on my informing him 
that I was a traveller, induced by curioſity to viſit 
his convent, he conducted me into the church, 
and through the apartments. We are,” fail 
he, of the Ciſtercian order, and owe our foun- 
dation to Eleanor, queen of England, and wife to 
Henry II. but during the unhappy wars of the 
League, the chief ſcene of which lay in this part 
of the kingdom, our archives were all carr 
away, and the building itſelf defaced, by the ſol 
diers of Coligni.“ | 
He afterwards invited me to ſupper. Our e- 


paſt was ſerved up with great elegance, and fol 
lowed 
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jowed by a deſſert from the gardens of the priory, 


which are very extenſive. I ſtaid till near mid- 
night, and left my generous hoſt with the utmoſt 
regret. Le 

F got to Marans on the 18th. It is a miſerable 
town, ſituated on the river Sevre, which divides 
Poitou from the Pays d' Aunis. At a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the place, on the bank of the river, 
towards its efflux, tradition yet points out the 
ſpot rendered celebrated by the interview of 
Louis XI. of France, and his brother Charles, 
duke of Guyenne. The artful monarch exhauſt- 
ed, in vain, all his treacherous policy to gain his 
brother; and their interview, like moſt others 
between princes, was unaccompanied with any 
laſting or beneficial effect. . PR. 
lt is only twenty miles from Marans to Ro- 

chelle, through a rich country, covered with 
vines. This city, ſo famous in the ſixteenth and 
ſeventeenth centuries, the refuge, at that time, 
of the Hugonots, and their grand barrier againſt 
the royal power, is ſtill a commercial and popu- 


lous place, though much declined from its an- 


cient luftre. The port, though it is incapable of 


| admitting veſſels of any confiderable burthen, is 


yet well calculated for trade. At the entrance 
are two very noble Gothic towers, called the Tour 
de St. Nicolas, and the Tour de la Chaine. They 


are now in a ſtate of decay, but were anciently 


deſigned to protect the town and harbour. With- 
out theſe towers is an outer port, and beyond all 
lies the road, well ſheltered by the iſlands of Ré, 
Oleron, and Aix. 8 . 5 
This place has no claim to any remote antiqui- 
ty. It was only a little collection of houſes on 
the ſhore, inhabited by fiſhermen, when Wil- 
Vor. XVI. U liam 
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liam IX. laſt Count of Poiton, rendered himſelf 
maſter of it in 1139. From that prince it deſcend- 
ed to his only daughter Eleanor, who, after her 
divorce from Louis VII. of France, brought all 
her ample dowery in marriage to Henry II. d 
England. 8 | 
The reformed religion, which was firſt intro. 

duced into the kingdom about 1540, met with 
a moſt favourable reception here; and under 
Charles IX. this place became the grand aſylum 
of the Proteſtants, The maſſacre of Paris was 
followed ſoon after by the memorable fiege of 
Rochelle, which began in November 1572, and 
was. raiſed in June 1573, Enthuſiaſm ſupplied 
the beſieged with conſtancy and courage, which 
rendered them ſuperior to the aflailants ; and the 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III. who com- 
manded the royal army, was happy to find a pre- 
text in his election to the crown of Poland, for 
withdrawing his ſhattered troops; after having 
| Joſt twenty-two thouſand men before the place, 
This ſucceſs conduced towards inſpiring them 
with reſolution to withſtand Louis XIII. in 1027; 
but Richlieu's daring genius was not to be van. 
quiſhed. After having precluded every ſource of 
aſſiſtance by ſea and land, and having inveſted 
the place for thirteen months, it ſurrendered to 
the mercy of the king. The calamities which 
the garriſon endured, from famine, are only to be 
compared with thoſe of Jeruſalem under Titus 
This was the laſt effort of religious oppoſition, 
and the era which eſtabliſhed an unlimited royal 

ower throughout the kingdom of France. 

I carefully inſpected the celebrated mound 
erected by Richlieu. When the ſea retires, it“ 
ſtill viſible ; and I walked out upon it above three 
* hundred 
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hundred feet. It estends from ſide to ſide, acroſs 
the whole harbour, nearly an Engliſh mile in 


er i jength. Its breadth is more than one hundred 
al and fifty feet, and it widens continually towards 
a the baſe. No effort of art or power can poſſibly 
WW impreſs the mind with fo vaſt and ſublime an 
o. idea of the genius of Richlieu, as does this bul- 
th wark againft the ſea: it almoſt appears more 
hs than the work of man. A ſmall] opening of 


* Targon, the architect who conſtructed it, to ad- 
Amit veſſels, and to ſhut up by chains fixed acroſs 
fe it. A tower was likewiſe erected at each end, 


the BY who were ſucceſſively ſent from England to the 
aid of the befieged, by Charles I. dared to attack 
Fs this formidable barrier; they were obliged to re- 
Ns tire, and to leave Rochelle to its fate, In all 
> Wl probability, a thouſand years, aided by ſtorms, 
oy and all the fury of the ſea, will make little or no 
17 impreſſion on this mound, which is deſigned to 
en dure as long as the fame of the cardiva), its 
00. author. hs: | | 


From the northern point of the harbour, is x 


hich Aix. It was on the former of theſe, that the 
Duke of Buckingham landed, and, after his fruit- 


mY leſs attempt on the citadel of St. Martin, was re- 
ion, pulſed with the loſs of eight thouſand men. This 
ofd little iſland, which is only fix leagues in length, 


is ſeparated from the main land by a channel of 
three miles broad. It contains about twenty 


and . . . . o 
5 , thouſand inhabitants, and is better cultivated 
| than the fineſt province of France; while Oleron, 
three Whi « . : ; 
rel ich is more than double its ſize, has not near 


US that, 


about two hundred feet, was left by Pompey 


no remains of which are now to be ſeen. Neither 
the Duke of Buckingham nor the Earl of Lindſey, 


46 fine view of the three iſlands, Ré, Oleron, and 
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that number of people, and is neither in the ſame 
ſlate of cultivation nor improvement. This con- 
traſt is the reſult of their different political ſitu- 
_ ations, the iſland of Ré being free, and exempt 
from all duties or taxation. „„ 
On the ſouthern ſide of the port ſtands a con- 
vent of Minims, erected by Louis XIII. after the 
ſiege in 1628, to pray for the ſouls of thoſe who 
2 before La Rochelle. When Charles IX, 
began to inveſt it in 1572, there were at that time 
ſeventy-two thouſand perſons in the city, In 
the ſecond fiege, they had diminiſhed to twenty» 
eight thouſand ; and, at preſent, the inhabitants 
are only between ſeventeen and eighteen thous 
ſand; of which ſcarce two thouſand are reputed 


Hugonots. Religious zeal and animoſity bare 


entirely ſubſided ; and the citizens are eſteemed 
to be as well attached to the crown as any in 
France. 05 | 4 
The weather was now the moſt ferene and de- 
lightful that could be imagined. The viotags 
was already begun round the city, and the pea- 
ſants were engaged in all that happy feſtivity na- 


tural to the ſeaſon and the employment. No 


| ſcene can be more delightful than happy labour 
ers, amidſt abundant fertility. 

On the 21ſt of September I left Rochelle. The 
diſtance from that town to Rochfort is ſeven 
| leagues, the firſt four of which are exceedingly 

leaſant, the road lying along the ſea-thore, and 
in view of the iſlands of Oleron and Aix. It 1s 
now almoſt a century fince Louis XIV. conftruf- 
ed Rochfort, in the midſt of marſhes, which were 
expreſsly drained for that purpoſe. Colbert ws 
then the firſt miniſter, and, it is ſaid, he uſed to 
call it La Ville d'Or, from the prodigious * 
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his maſter had expended there. Time has, how= 
ever, evinced the utility of the project, and the 
port is become as neceſſary and important to the 
crown of France, as either Breſt or Toulon. It 
is fituated on the river Charente, about five 
leagues from its mouth. I paſſed ſeveral hours 
in the different magazines and dock- yards. Every 
thing appears to be under admirable regulation, 
and the ſeveral branches of naval equipment are 
carried on with the ntmoſt vigour and diſpatch. 


at Rochfort, is about nine hundred, and to theſe 
are added fix hundred galley ſlaves, who are oc- 
cupied in the moſt painful and laborious branches 
of ſervice. They are chained two and two, with 
heavy fetters, conftantly -guarded, and confined 
in a long building erected for that purpoſe in the 
centre of the yard. Some of theſe wretches are 
thus detained for a term of years; others during 


Je» life. The precautions uſed to prevent their eſcape 
106 are excellent, and improved on continually by 
ea experience; yet, in ſpite of every obſtacle, they 
na. are continually eluded. So ſtrong is the love of 
No liberty in the heart of man, even when it has loſt 
ure WW every other valuable principle. 3 


The armory, the rope-walks, the ſtore-houſes, 
ſhe of every kind, are all in the beſt order, and kept 
ren with prodigious neatneſs. Louis XIV. fortified 


gly WW. the city at the time he conſtructed it ; but its ſi- 
and tuation, at ſo confiderable a diſtance from the 
t is tea, renders it ſufficiently ſecure from any attack; 
1s and they have, therefore, lately cloſed up the 
ers WE battlements, and neglected the fortifications. It 


is laid out with great beauty and elegance. The 
ſtreets are all very broad and ſtraight, extending 
| Wrough the whole place from fide to fide; but 

U3 the 


The number of workmen commonly employed 
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the buildings do not correſpond with them in 
beauty, as they are moſtly low and irregular, -- 
The province of Saintonge, of which this ci 
1s the capital, begins at a ſmall diſtance from 


Rochfort. The antiquities, which Saintes fiill 


contains, detained me there ſome time. It was 
Roman colony, and thoſe conquerors of the earth, 
who poliſhed the nations they ſubdued, bave left 
behind them ſeveral traces of their magni tficence, 
In a hollow valley between two mountains, and 
almoſt adjoining to one of the ſuburbs, are the 
ruins of the amphitheatre. Though now in the 
laſt tage of decay, its appearance is auguſt and 


venerable. In ſome parts, ſcarce any of the arches 
are to be ſeen; but the eaſt end is ſtill in a great 


degree of preſervation, A triumphal arch, on 
which is an inſcription in Roman letters, merits 
likewiſe attention. It was erected to Germant- 


cus, on the news of his death, ſo univerſally la- 


mented throughout the empire. 


that river cannot compare with the Loire or the 
Rhone, in ſize and depth, yet the actions which 


have been performed on its banks, in different 
ages, will render it immortal in hiſtory. At Tail- 


lebourg, only fix miles from hence, and nearer to 
its mouth, was fought the battle between Henry 
III. of England and St. Louis, where the latter 


was conqueror, and in which he gave proofs of 


almoſt unexampled proweſs and intrepidity, by 
defending, almoſt alone, the patſage of a bridge 
againſt the whole Engliſh army, during ſome mi 


nutes. Francis I. one of the moſt amiable and 


accompliſhed princes who ever reigned in France, 
was born in 1494, at Cognac, only ſeven leagues 


higher up on the Charente. Two leagues af 
| | Fi 


The Charente ſurrounds this city; and though 
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yond Cognac is the famous plain of Jarnac, 
where the Hugonots were beat in 1569, by the 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III. and where 
the great Louis, firſt Prince of Conde, was ailaſ- 
finated by Monteſquiou. - e 

Except the remains of Roman grandeur yet vi- 
fible at Saintes, the place contains very little to 
detain or amuſe a traveller. It is built with 
great irregularity; the ſtreets are narrow and 
winding, the houſes mean, and almoſt all of them 
very old. The cathedral has been repeatedly de- 
faced and deſtroyed by Normans and Hugonots, 
who made war alike on the monuments of art or 
piety. One tower only eſcaped their rage, which 
is faid to have been built as early as the year 800, 
by Charlemagne. It is of an enormous mag- 
nitude, both as to height and circumference. 
Theſe circumftances have, probably, conduced 
more to its preſervation during the fury of war, 


than any veneration for the memory of its found- 


1.3 er, or for the ſanctity of its inſtitution. 

he The reformed religion ſeems far on the decline 
ch in this province, where anciently it had gained 
nt WW fo many votaries. The reaſon is evident ;—the 
il⸗ fervours of devotion, warm and animated in the 


to beginning, are nouriſhed by perſecution, but un- 
7 WM Happily become languid and extinct in an age of 
ter more mild and tolerating principles. Intereſt is 


of erer preſent, ever intimately felt by mankind. 
by WW The eſtabliſhed religion holds out offices and ho- 
ige nvours; Proteftantiſm is barren : her rewards are 
mi. m another world; but they are worth all our 
and temporal ſufferings and all our ſolicitude. 
ice, I continued my journey from Saintes, and ſlept 
- the firſt night at Pons, a ſmall town, agreeably 


the 
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fitnated on a mountain. Near the ſummit, in 
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the centre of the place, is an ancient caſtle be- 


longing to the Prince de Marſan, which com- 


mands an extenſive and luxuriant proſpect of the 
vales of Saintonge and Angoumois, covered with 


vines, and watered by two or three fine rivulets, 


which loſe themſelves, after many windings, in 
the Charente, I entered the province of Guy- 
enne the next day, and arrived at Blaye, on the 
northern bank of the Garonne, on Tueſday the 
Ath of October. I put my carriage into a boat, 
and came up to Bourdeaux by water ; a diſtance 
of about ſeven leagues. At Blaye, the river is 
above four miles in breadth, but it diminiſhes in- 
ſenſibly as it approaches Bourdeaux. Nearly half 
way between the two places, is the mouth of the 


river Dordogne, which, after running through 


the Limoſin and Perigord, empties itſelf into the 
Garonne. The proſpeR, at the conflux of theſe 


two ſtreams, is wonderfully pictureſque. Few 


ſpots have more attractive charms. 


Our paſlage from Blaye was long, and the ſun 


was ſetting as we turned round a point of land, 
which opened to us the city of Bourdeaux at the 
diſtance of three miles. The effect on the ſpec- 
tator is exceedingly ſtriking. It deſcribes the fi- 
gure of a creſcent more than a league in length, 
the buildings of which, near the water fide, are 
all modern, lofty, and very elegant. This view 
is equal to any I have ſeen. 
The favourable impreſſion which Bourdeaux 
cannot fail to make on a ſtranger at his firſt arri- 
val, is well confirmed by farther acquaintance 
with it. Pleaſure ſeems to have as many votaries 


| - here as commerce; luxury and indnftry reign 


Within the ſame walls, and that in the moſt ex- 


tenſive degree, The air of courts is ever effemi- 
| nate, 
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nate, ſeducing, and voluptuous. Commercial ci- 
ties are uſually marked by oppoſite manners, and 
the love of gain, powerful in its influence over 
the human heart, generally obſcures and abſorbs 
the ſofter paſſions. Here, however, theſe rules 


are more openly patronized, and have made a 
more univerſal conqueſt, than in half the capitals 
of Europe. It 1s natural to ſeek for the reaſon 
of this. We ſhall find it chiefly in the genius of 
the French nation, and in the ſpirit of the go- 


þ luxury among all ranks of people. Superſtition, 
f the only engine capable of oppoſing the torrent, 


* has ceaſed in France, where the Virgin is held in 
h as little eſtimation as among us. Diveſt mankind 
* of the influence which religion, intereſt, and de- 
ſe corum have over them, what reſtraint can be im- 


* poſed on the gratification of their paſſions? 
The aneient city of Bourdeaux, though conſi- 


without police, or any of thoſe municipal regula- 
tions indiſpenſibly requiſite to render a city 
ſplendid or elegant. It has entirely changed its 
appearance within theſe laſt thirty years. The 
public edifices are very noble, and all the ſtreets 
neway built, are regular and handſome, The 
quays, along the Garonne, are four miles in length, 
and the river itſelf is conſiderably broader than 
the Thames at London bridge. On the oppoſite 
lde, a range of hills, covered with woods, vine- 
Jards, churches, and villas, extends beyond the 

view. | | 
Almoſt in the centre of the town is a fine 
equeſtrian ſtatue, in bronze, erected to * 
| ting 


are by no means verified. Luxury and diſſipation 


vernment, which rather encourages than repreſſes 


derable in point of ſize, was, at the acceſſion of 
Louis XIV. ill built, badly paved, dangerous, 
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king in 1743. This inſcription is ſo pathetic, ſo 
ſimple, and ſo much addreſſed to the heart, that 
I have retained it in my memory. TOM 


LUDOVICO QUINDECIMO, 

SPE VICTORI, SEMPER PACIFICATORI 
SUOS OMNES, QUAM LATE REGNUM PATET 
PATERNO PECTORE GERENTI; 
SUORUM IN ANIMIS PENITUS HABIT ANTI. 


The beauty of the river Garonne, and the fer- 
tility of the adjoining country, were probably the 
cauſes which induced the Romans to lay the foun- 
dations of this city. The ruins of a very large am- 
phitheatre yet remain, conſtructed under the em- 
peror Gallienus; it is of brich, as are moſt of the 
edifices of that period, when the empire was 
verging to its fall, and the arts began rapidly to 

decline e | 

During the irruptions of the barbarous nations, 
and peculiarly in thofe which the Normans re- 
peatedly made, Bourdeaux was ravaged, burnt, 
and almoſt entirely deſtroyed. It only began to 
recover again under Henry II. of England, who, 
having united it to the crown by his marriage 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine, rebuilt it ; and made 
it a principal abje& of his policy, to reſtore the 
city again to the luſtre from which it had unde- 
ſervedly fallen. | | 

The Black Prince received all Guyenne, Gaſ- 
cony, and many inferior provinces in full ſove- 
reignty from his father Edward III.; he brought 
his royal captive, John king of France, to this 
city, after the battle of Poitiers in 1350; and 
held his court and refidence here during elevel 

ears. His exalted character, his uninterruptet 


ſeries of good fortune, his victories, his mee 
is 


— 
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this ſplendor ſoon diſappeared. He lived to ex- 


to diſeaſe, which brought him to an untimely end. 

Bourdeaux preſents few remains of antiquity, 
The cathedral appears to be very old, and has 
ſuffered conſiderably from the effects of time. 
The unfortunate' Duke of Guyenne, brother to 
Louis XI. who was poiſoned in 1473, hes buried 
before the high altar. The adjacent country, 
more peculiarly the Pays de Medoc, which pro- 
duces the fineſt clarets, is exceedingly pleaſant ; 


and at this ſeaſon, when the peaſants were all 
e engaged in the vintage, formed one of the moſt 
as delicious landſcapes in the world. 
{0 | left Bourdeaux on the 10th of October, and 
taking the road to Agen, along the ſouthern 
15, bank of the Garonne, I croſſed that river at Lan- 
gs gon, a little town pleaſantly fituated on its banks; 
ny 


and ſtopped in the evening at La Reole. While 
ſupper was getting ready, I took a walk to ſee 
bo, i the place. The ſan had ſet, but the ſky was 
ige without a cloud, and the air perfectly ſerene. 
The caſtle of La Reole overhangs the waters of 
the Garonne, and is reflected on its ſurface ; time 


but enongh yet remains to ſhew its former ſplen- 
dor. Catherine of Medicis refided in it ſome 


go time, during one of the journeys which ſhe made 
5 Into the ſouthern provinces; and Henry IV. then 
an only king of Navarre, had here an interview | 


honour, 


his affability, and his munificence, drew firangers 
to Bourdeaux from every part of Europe; but all 


perience the ingratitude of thoſe he had protect- 
ed; and, in the meridian of life, became a prey 


bas crumbled many of the battlements into ruin, 


with her, at which be ſell in love with the beau- 
Uful Mademoiſelle d'Aylle, one of her maids of 


I dined 
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I dined the enſuing day at Aiguillon. On 
the hill above the town, ſtands the chateau of the 
celebrated duke d' Aguillon, who has lived to ex- 
perience the moſt ſevere reverſe of fortune; and 
after having been the miniſter and the favourite 
of Louis XV. is now ſentenced to paſs the re- 
mainder of his days, an exile in his own houſe, 
deprived of power, and unaccompanied even 
with that compaſſion which often attends illuſtri- 

ous perſons in diſgrace. SY 
I reached Agen in the afternoon. The coun» 
try through which I paſſed from Langon, where 
I croſſed the Garonne, to the gates of that city, 
is fertile beyond any I have ſeen in Europe. 
The hills are all covered with vineyards to the 
ſummit, and the valleys ſcarce require the in- 
duſtry of the peaſants to produce, in plenty, 
whatever is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. The 
climate, at this ſeaſon, is delicious; and no marks 
of winter appear in any of the productions of na- 
ture. Cherry- trees, figs, acacias, poplars, and 
elms, are in full verdure; in many places, where 
they border on the fide of the road, the vines 
have run up, and mixed their cluſters among the 
boughs, in a truly beautiful and pictureſque ſtyle. 
In the midſt of this charming country, in a 
plain, cloſe to the Garonne, ſtands the city of 
Agen. Behind it, to the north, riſes a very high 
hill, called Le Rocher de la belle Vue. I went 
up to the ſummit, on which there 1s a convent, 
The chapel, and ſome of the adjoining cells ate 
hollowed out of the rock. It is ſaid that theſe 
apartments are very ancient, and were made 
many centuries ago by hermits, who retired thi- 
ther from motives of devotion and auſterity: 
The proſpeR is beautiful, oyerlooking * 4 
| | mois, 


the city of Agen, and through the meadows 
which ſarround it, rolls the Garonne. One of 
the monks ſhewed me the apartments of the con- 
vent; and in the receſſes of the rock he led me 


ſured me had been opened by miracle, at the in- 
terceſſion of ſome holy recluſe in ages paſt. 
Their little refectory was hung with portraits of 
the ſame monaſtic heroes, among which was St. 


+ MW Villam, Duke of Aquitaine; and at the upper 


e end, in golden letters, was written Silentium. 
7 Agen is a very mean and diſagreeable place; 
e. the houſes are ill built, the ſtreets narrow, crook- 


ic ed, and dirty. I ſaw only one building, which 
2- WK appeared to me deſerving of notice, It is a cha- 


„ bpel belonging to a nunnery of Carmelites. The 


ae walls are exquiſitely painted in Chiaro Oſcuro, 
ks WF and the deception of the roof, which is executed 


a- Win the ſame manner, is admirable. The high altar 


nd is magnificent, and adorned with a piece of paint- 


re ing, the ſubject of which is very intereſting. It 


cs is a nun, ſinking under the tranſports of holy 


contemplation. Above, deſcends a radiant fi- 
gure, with looks of tenderneſs and pleaſure, ſur- 
rounded with the glories of the ſkies, too ſtrong 


edifice, I ſhould have ſuppoſed it to be the ſtory 
of Jupiter and Semelé, to which it bears the 


inſcription. 

| QUID NON CONATUR AMOR! 
COELOS IN TERRIS ADUMBRARE 
CARMELI1 FILIA TENTARUNT, 
ANNO SALUTIS | 


1773. 
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domois, Agenois, and Armagnac; beneath, lies 


to a ſpring which is never dry, and which he aſ- 


for mortal fight. If it had not been a religious 


moſt apt reſemblance. Near the piece is this 


vor. XVI. Ss We 
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We are uſed to apprehend the condition of 
a young woman, who has taken the veil, to he 
very miſerable, In general it may be ſo; but 
there are ſome, I doubt not, ſupremely happy. 

Enthuſiaſm has ample room to exert her powers, 
amid the gloom of the convent, and to raiſe her 
votary above the poor gratifications of earth. 


cc To ſounds of heavenly harps ſhe dies away, 
«© And melts in viſions of eternal day.“ 


Agen has anciently been fertified, and the Go- 
thic battlements and turrets yet remain almoſ 
entire round the whole place. Margaret of Va. 
lois, daughter of Henry II. of France, and wife 
to Henry IV. ſo renowned for her genius, her 
adventures, and her gallantries, kept her little 
court ſome time at this city, during the civl 
wars which deſolated France. The Agenois ws 
part of that fine domain, which, by the peace of 
Bretigni, in 1360, was ceded to the crown ol 
England, and conſtituted part of the territorics 
governed by Edward, the Black Prince. It fol- 
lowed the fate of Guyenne under Charles VII. 
who reconquered it, and for ever re annexed it to 
the dominions of France. 
I continued my journey from Agen on Thur 
day evening the 8th, and at Layrac I once more 
croſſed the Garonne. The paſſage is difficult 
and ſometimes dangerous, the river being Ve!) 
rapid, and running between bigh banks, —| 
ſtopped a few hours at the city of Leytonre. A 
it is ſituated on a mountain, the fides of which 
are very ſteep, I left my carriage below, al 
walked up alone. Here, from the ſummit, I ba 
the firſt view of the Pyrenees, at the diftance 0 
ninety miles; their heads loſt in clouds, * 
8 vere 
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vered with eternal ſnow, While J ſtood gazing 
on theſe ftupendous diſtant mountains, a gen- 
tleman very politely accoſted me, and obſerving 
that I was a ſtranger, entered into converſation 
with me, and offered his ſervices to point out 
any thing worthy of obſervation in the place. 

c This town,” ſaid he, © was a Roman colo- 
ny, and called by them Lectoura. Many anti- 
quities have been diſcovered here; and a beau- 
tiful fountain, which ſprings from the fide of the 
30: hill, near the epiſcopal palace, is declared, by im- 
0k memorial tradition, to have been conlecrated to 
Va- Diana, who had a temple near the ſpot. In ſuc- 
rite Wi ceeding ages, Leytoure belonged to the counts of 
her Wl Armagnac, who were great vatlals of the crown 
tile of France, and ſovereigns in their own territories, 
civil i The laſt of theſe princes, John V. was put to 
wa Wi death in this city. His hiſtory was very fingu- 
e of lar. He began his reign in 1450. The youngeſt 
n ol Wi of his ſiſters, Iſabella, was a princeſs of uncom- 
ories WW mon beauty and accompliſhments; the count 
 fol- conceived an unhappy paſlion for her, and, un- 
VI. able to repreſs or extinguiſh it, he determined, 
it h in defiance of every obſtacle, to make her his 
wite. He married her publicly, but the reigning 


nur: pope, offended at ſo inceſtuous an union, de- 
more I nounced againſt him a ſentence of excommuni— 
cult cation; and Charles VII. king of France, pre- 
ver) pared to enforce it by the inſtant ſeizure of his 
_ dominions. The count, abandoned by his ſub- 


jects, and incapable of reſiſtance, fled to Fontara- 


Fhichz bia, carrying with him his beloved fiſter. Hay- 
„ and ng, however, at the interceſſion of the Count de 
had Foix, obtained his pardon, and the reſtoration of 
ace Ul bis poſſeſſions, he returned to Leytoure, leaving 


the beautiful and unhappy Iſabel in Spain, where 
1 2 ſhe 


— 
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me died in the utmoſt obſcurity. Louis XI. 
from the defire of uniting ſo ample a fief to the 
crown of France, declared war againſt John, 
and in 1473, an army under the command of 
Peter de Beaujeu his ſon-in-law, was ſent in 
Armagnac. John retired to Leytoure, in which 
place he was inveſted. He capitulated on yer 
honourable terms, and on the moſt ſolemn aſſure 
ances of being continued in the poſſeſſion of hig 
dominions. But while the treaty was on the 
point of being ſigned, and the count, confiding 
ing in the honour of the king, remitted his uſu: 
al vigilance, the ſoldiers broke into the town, and 
he was himſelf murdered in his own palace, 
Louis immediately ſeized on his poſſeſſions, 
eſcheated to the crown.” : —_ 
When the gentleman had concluded this af 
fecting ſtory, he conducted me to the brow g 
the mountain, where are ſtill the remains off 
caſtle. © In this fortreſs,” ſaid he, „the noble 
and unfortunate Mareſchal de MontmorenG 
(grandſon to the famous conſtable of France of the 
ſame name,) was confined, after the battle of Cab 
telnandari, in 1632. So amiable was his chara 
ter, ſo general was the attachment borne to hiny 
and ſo deteſted was the cardinal de Richlien, hi 
enemy, that the ladies of the place attempted, bf 
a ſtratagem, to procure him his liberty, They 
ſent him, as a preſent, a large pye, in which wi 
concealed a ſilken ladder of ropes. He loſt 90 
time in endeavouring to avail himſelf of this We 
ſtrument for his eſcape, and having fixed it, the 
ſame evening, to the window of his apartmenb 
he ordered his valet to deſcend firſt, with intent 
to follow him; but the ſervant, having unfortu- 
nately miſſed his hold, fell, and broke his me 
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The ſentinels, alarmed at his cries, ran to the 
ſpot, and intercepted the Mareſchal, who was 
ſoon after conducted to Toulouſe, and put to 
death.“ | : 

My. polite conductor quitted me, and I conti- 
nued my walk alone. Leytoure occupies a level 
ſpace of more than half a mile in circumterence, 
on the ſummit of a mountain. The fortifica- 
tions in many parts are yet entire; and the ſitu- 
ation admirably calculated for defence, was pro- 
bably the motive which induced the Romans to 
conſtruct a city there | 

[ left Leytoure at noon, and arrived the fol- 
lowing night at Auſch, the diftance being only 
five-and-twenty miles. This place is the capital 
of Armagnac, and like Leytoure, it lies on the 
ſummit and declivity of a very ſteep bill, which 
is ſurrounded by other hills that rife at a ſmall 
diſtance, Through the vale below runs a rivulet, 
called the Gers. The inhabitants of Auſch are 
about tix thouſand ; the buildings are modern 
and elegant; the ftreets, though in general nar- 
row, yet are clean and well paved. In the centre 
of the city ſtands the cathedral, which is one of 
the moſt magnificent in France, both as to its 
conſtruction and the internal decorations. The 
ated windows are only inferfor to thoſe of 
Gonda in Holland. The chapels are of equal 
beauty, and ornamented at a prodigious expence. 

The income of the ſee of Auſch, which is ar- 
hiepiſcopal, amounts annually to three hundred 
thouſand livres. The palace correſponds with theſe 
pmple revenues, and is a very bandſome building. 
he apartments are furniſhed with a voluptuous 
Plendor, rather becoming a temporal than a 
Puitual prince; and in the chamber, where the 

A 3 archbiſhop 


7 archbiſhop himſelf ſleeps, I could not help ſmil- 
_ poſed round a bed, on which Heliogabalus might 


adorned with ſome portraits. Among theſe, a 


Ghoſt, on his breaſt. 


article of life is more than doubled in price, 


covered at this time with ſnow, induced me (0 
relinquiſh my defign. I ſtayed a day at Bagner® 
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ing at a number of holy relics, which he has dif- 
have repoſed. The library is very ample, and 


fine head of the Cardinal de Polignac, who wa 
archbiſhop of Auſch, drew my attention. There 
is infinite genius marked in the countenance, A 
pale face; the contour, oval; an aquiline noſe, 
and an eye looking forward into futurity. Over 
his ſcarlet robe hangs the croſs of the Hoh 


mm, oa JI 0 2 = = Wy wm <2 


The country through which I paſſed to the 
ſouth of the Garonne, is much more hilly, or ra- 
ther mountainous, than that on the northern fide 
bf the river. It is not, however, leſs fertile or 
agreeable. Though I am informed, that every 


my, 2 My o > my 


within theſe laſt ten years, yet this province 1 
il] accounted one of the cheapeſt in the king: 
dom. The common wine of Armagnac, is at t 
preſent only five farthings a bottle : hares, par- 
tridges, and every kind of game, are found in 
vaſt abundance, and proportionably moderate. 
Continuing my journey from Auſch, at Rabafe 
teins, a little town, I entered the province of Bi 
gorre, and got the ſame evening to Tarbes, which 
is the capital. My intention was to have viſited 
Barege, ſo famous for its medicinal baths ; but 
its ſituation, in the midſt of the Pyrenees, where 
the winter was already begun, and which we!* 


| 
| 


de Bigorre, a place hardly leſs celebrated than 
Barege. It is only about twelve miles diſtant 
from Tarbes, and the road lies through a fich 


vale, 
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vale; at the end of which, immediately under the 
pyrenean mountains, ſtands the town. It is ge- 
nerally crowded with company during the ſum- 
mer. Nothing can exceed the environs of Bag- 
neres in beauty. Even at this advanced ſeaſon, 
when nature is on her decline, and the leaves be- 
gin to aſſume the hue of autumn, the country 


| yet retains a thouſand charms. The Pyrenees, 


which riſe above the town, and whoſe craggy 
ſummits are loſt in clouds, form an object the 
moſt magnificent that fancy can form; while on 
the other fide appear fertile valleys, covered with 
vines and interſperſed with hamlets. There are 
many ſprings near Bagneres, both warm and cold, 
which iſſue out of the mountains, and are of dif- 
ferent virtues. Thoſe called Les Bains de Salut, 
are the principal; they are about half a mile 
from the town ; and the walk to them, between 
the hills, is equally agreeable and romantic. 2 

I could: not help regretting that the year was 
too far advanced to permit me to paſs ſome weeks 
among the Pyrenees. - An admirer of nature 
muſt find ample ſubje& for reflection and the 
greateſt ſources of entertainment anudft the ex- 
traordinary ſcenes which preſent themſelves in 
this chain of rocks, ſtretching from the Atlantic 
to the Mediterranean. VX. 

left Tarbes on Wedneſday the 18th, and got 
to Pau in fix hours, the diſtance about thirty 
miles. The province of Bearn begins about a 
league from Tarbes, at the aſcent of a very ſteep 
and lofty mountain, which divides it from Bi- 
gorre, The city of Pau will be for ever memo- 


| Fable in hiſtory, ſince it was the birth-place of 


Henry IV. That immortal prince was born in 
the caſtle, then the uſual reſidence of the n. 
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of Navarre. It ftands on one of the moſt roman 
tic and ſingular ſpots that can be imagined, ort! 
the weſt end of the town, upon the brow of; MP" t 
rock, which terminates perpendicularly, Belo 
runs the Gave, a river, or rather a torrent, whid {Wien 
riſes in the Pyrenees, and empties itſelf into the n 
Adour. On the other fide, is a ridge of hills, co Wan! 
vered with vineyards, which produce the famous 
Vin de Jorengon, ſo much admired ; and beyond 
all, at the diſtance of nine leagues, appear the Mfath 
Pyrenees themſelves, covering the horizon from WE) 
eaſt to weſt, and bounding the proſpect. The Han 
caſtle, though now in a ſtate of decay, is (till ha- ö 
bitable; and the apartments are hung with ta- hi 
peſtry, ſaid to be the work of Jane, queen of Na- WW" 
 varre, and mother of Henry IV. | nf: 


In a chamber, which, by its ſize, was formerly chr 
a room of ſtate, is a fine whole length portrait of WP! 
that queen. Her dreſs is very ſplendid, and re-: ie 
ſembles thoſe in which our Elizabeth is uſually 
painted. Her head-dreſs is adorned with pearls; Mie 
round her neck the wears a ruff; and her arms, {Whit 
which are likewiſe covered with pearls, are con- del 
cealed by her habit, quite down to the wriſt, Shi 
The fingers of her right hand play on the firings 
of a guitar; and in her left ſhe holds an embroi- Pr. 
dered handkerchief. The painter has drawn her Ne 
as young; yet not in the firſt bloom of youth. WW 
Her features are regular, her countenance thin, 
but rather inclining to long ; the eyes hazel, and 
the eye-brows finely arched. Her noſe is well Ki 
formed, though large, and her mouth pretty. wa 
She was a great princeſs, of high ſpirit, and un- 


daunted magnanimity ; but ſhe has met with her . 
enemies and revilers. | * 


NR 


In 
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In one of the adjoining chambers, is another 
portrait of Henry IV. himſelf, when a boy; and 
zn the ſecond floor is the apartment in which he 
as born, The particulars of his birth are, in 
hemſel ves, ſo curious, and as relating to ſo great 
ind good a prince, that an enumeration of them 
annot fail to be intereſting, His mother, Jane, 
ad already loſt two ſons, the duke de Beaumont, 
and the count de Marle. Henry d'Albret, her 
ather, anxious to ſee an heir to his dominions, 
om Nenjoined her, (when ſhe accompanied her huſ- 
he Wand, Anthony of Bourbon, to the wars of Picar- 
12. ay, againſt the Spaniards) if fhe proved with 
ta. child, to return to Pau, and to lie in there, as he 
ould himſelf ſaperintend the education of the 
infant, from the moment of its birth. He even 
threatened to diſinherit her, if ſhe failed to com- 
ply with this injunction. The princeſs, in obe- 
lience to the king's command, being in the ninth 
month of her pregnancy, quitted Compiegne in 
the end of November, fraverſed all France in 
ns, {Wbfteen days, and arrived at Pau, where ſhe was 
1n- delivered of a ſon on the 13th of December, 1553. 
it, be had always been deſirous to ſee her father's 
gs vill, which he kept in a golden box; and he 
oi - bromiſed to ſhew it to her, provided ſhe admit- 
her ted of his being preſent at her delivery, and 
th. would, during the pains of labour, ſing a ſong in 
in, che Bearnois language. Jane had courage enough 
nd e comply with this fingular requeſt ; and the 
ell king being called on the firſt news of her i!Ineſs, 
ty. We immediately ſang a Bearnois ſong, beginning, 
m-“ Notre Dame du bout dn pont, aidez moi en 
1er eette heure,” —As ſhe finiſhed it Henry was 
born, The king inſtantly performed his pro- 
miſe, by giving her the box, together with a 
BE golden 
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golden chain, which he tied about her neck; and 
taking the infant into his own apartment, began 
by making him ſwallow ſome drops of wine, and 
rubbing his lips with a root of garlic. The 
manner of his being brought up was fimilar, and 
for a prince, almoſt unexampled. He was ſent 

to the caſtle of Coarace in Bearn, where, with- 
out any regard to his quality, he uſed to run 
about with the children of the neighbouring pes. 
1ants, barefooted and bareheaded, even in the ri- 
gours of winter, - 'This ſevere. education inured 
Him to fatigue and hardſhip, for the exerciſe of 
which he had no little occaſion during his fu- 
ture life, in the long wars with Henry III. and 
the duke of Mayenne. They ſtill ſhew a tortoiſe- 
ſhell, which ſerved him for a cradle, and | is pre 
ſerved. on that account. 

Several of the ancient ſovereigns of Navarre 
refided and died in the caſtle of Pau. -Francoi 
Phoebus, who afcended the throne in 1479, died 
Here in 1483. He was only fixteen years of age, 
| His mother being regent. The young king, who 
Was very fond of muſic, having taken up a flute, 
had no ſooner applied it to his mouth, than he 
felt himſelf affected with poiſon, and that in ſo 
violent a manner, that he expired in two hours 
Catherine de Foix ſucceeded her brother Fran- 


cois Pheebus. She married John d'Albret, and: 


was the laſt real queen of Navarre, little more 
than an empty title having remained to her ſue- 
ceſſors. She died of griet for the loſs of her do- 


minions, which was chiefly cauſed by the inc 


pacity and cowardice of her huſband... | 
Pau 1s a handſome city, well built, and con 


tains near fix thouſand inhabitants, It is a = 
6 Sie 49 dert 
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dern place, having originated entirely from the 
caſtle, the reſidence of the kings of Navarre. 

I purſued my journey to Orthez. The coun- 
They from Pau to this city is moſtly level, finely 
ind caltivated, and covered with vines. The pea- 
ent! ſants ſpeak a jargon unintelligible even to the 
th. Wrench. Their dreſs, too, differs very much from 
run that worn in Guyenne, and in every reſpect they 
eg: bear a reſemblance to the Spaniards. This place 
i. Jis a city and biſhopric, but the meaneſt, I believe, 
re} in France. The cathedral is a wretched edifice, 
= of very ancient, built in a. barbarous ſtyle, and al- 
moſt in ruins, I expeCedtd have found in it. 
ſome monuments of the kings of Navarre, but 
was diſappointed. The remains of the caſtle of 
Orthez are very noble; and its ſituation is fine, 
Dn a hill which commands the town, and a great 
xtent of country. The people call it Le Cha- 
eau de la Reine Jeanne, becauſe that queen re- 


ncoll 

diedWided in it during many years, in preference to 
age he caſtle of Pau. The princeſs Blanche, daugh- 
whoWcr to John, king of Arragon and Navarre, was 
Ante hut up, and died here, in 1464. After the death 


df her brother, ſhe became heireſs to the crown 
df Navarre; but her father having delivered her 
nto the hands of her younger ſiſter Leonora, 
ountelts of Foix, the confined the unhappy 
blanche in the caſtle of Orthez, and after an im- 
1 two years, cauſed her to be poi- 
oned, | 8 | 

I continued my journey Sunday morning the 
2d, and arrived at Bayonne in the afternoon. 
ts ſituation is one of the moſt agreeable in 
rance, at the conflux of two rivers, the Nive 
nd the Adour. The latter is ſcarce leſs conſider- 
ble than the Thames at Lambeth, and acroſs it 


1 
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is a wooden bridge, which joins Bayonne to a 
ſuburb called Le Fauxbourg du St. Eſprit. The 
Nive, which is ſmall, and riſes in the Pyrenees, 
paſſes through the centre of the city, and reſem- 


* 


bles one of the canals in Holland. Advantage - 


ous as this ſituation appears for commerce, yet the 
trade of Bayonne is not only inconfiderable, but 
yearly diminiſhes. The entrance of the Adour is 


rendered both difficult and hazardous, from the 


ſands which have collected, and which form a bar 
acroſs its mouth. Beſides this inconvenience, the 
neighbourhood of Bourdeaux draws to that city 
molt of thofe articles of trade which were former- 
ly exported from hence. Bayonne is, notwith- 
ftanding its decline and depopulation, a very 
agreeable place of reſidence, and furniſhes in pro- 
fuſion all the requiſites for human life. Wild 
fowl is in prodigious plenty, and the flavour er- 
ceedingly delicate. The Bay of Biſcay, and the 
river Adour fupply excellent fiſh. The wines, 
which are made in the adjacent country, infinite- 
ly exceed the miſerable claret drank in this part 
of the kingdom, and are ſold at eight ſous a bot: 


tle, The town is ſurrounded with woods, which 


render fuel one of the cheapeſt articles, and the 
climate itſelf is delicious; though the vicinity af 
the Pyrenean mountains gives an intenfity to tit 
cold in winter. l 
The buildings of the city are in general ven 
old, and ſome of the ſtreets have porticoes on e- 
ther fide; but the Place de Grammont, on the 
bank of the Adour, is adorned with very elegant 
modern houſes: and public edifices. On an em- 
nence in the midſt of the town ſtands the catbe- 
dral. It is a venerable pile, and, to judge from 
the ſtyle and ornaments of the various pony 
— N 
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2 muſt have been built as early as the year 1350. I 
'he made ſeveral viſits to it, in hopes of diſcovering 
es, MW ſome tombs or monaments of antiquity : but 


-m- there is not any thing deſerving attention, ex- 


ge- cept the relics. of St. Leo, who was put to death 
the W here in 907, and whoſe bones are preſeryed in a 
but Wl ſplendid ſhrine over the high altar. LL SI 

ris Bayonne, though conſidered as a frontier city 
the Wl of France, is very ill fortified, the ramparts and 
bar foſſes being equally neglected. On the north 
„the fide of the Adour, Louis XIV. cauſed a citadel to 
city be conſtructed by Vauban, on a hill which com- 
mands the town, and which is always garri ſoned 


with about a thouſand ſoldiers. Till the year 
ver 1193, this place, and a conſiderable territory 
pro- round it, was governed by its own viſcounts. The 
Wild MW Engliih rendered themſelves maſters of it at that 


time, in the reign of Richard I. and kept poſſeſ- 


vines, arms annexed it to the crown of France. 
finite: The common people are called Baſques, from 
's part I the name of the province in which Bayonne is 


a bot fituated. Their dreſs is peculiar to themſelves. 


which The women comb up their hair on the crown of 
nd the their heads, and cover it with a fort of cap exact- 
nity of Wy reſembling a little turban, which has no inele- 
to the ant effect. The complexions of both ſexes are 


s on e- arce any affinity either with the French, Spa- 
on teich, or even the Gaſcon dialect. 
elegant Here my journey towards the ſouth ends; and 


or the ſake of the only poſt road in this part of 


e cathe* ance, 1 was obliged to retrace my route as far 
ige fron 8 Auſch, in my way to Toulouſe. | 
par! | 


Vor. XVI. 1 The 


fion of it till 1451, when Charles VII's victorious 


contiderably darker than in Guyenne ; and they. 
peak a jargon, called the Baſque, which has 
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The country from Bayonne to the paſſage over 
the river Adour, is heathy, woody, and barren; 
neither well peopled nor cultivated, in compari- 
ſon with the greater part of the provinces of 
Bearn and Bigorre. I got to Orthez in the even- 
ing. The ſun had ſet, but after the fineſt day 
imaginable, I walked out, and having a curioti- 
ty to look once more at the ruins of the caſtle, ] 
aſcended the hill on which it ſtands, and traverſ- 
ed its area. The gloom of night began already 
to ſhade the chambers, and ſpread an awful me- 
lancholy through the whole edifice. As I paſſed 
out of the great gateway into the road on my re- 
turn to the inn, an old peaſant met me, and 
with great ſimplicity aſſured me, that it was al- 
ready paſt the hour when the inhabitants ventur- 
ed into the caſtle, becauſe the apparition of a 
princeſs, who had been murdered in it, walked at 
night; and that he himſelf, when young, had 
ſeen and heard things very unuſual, and very 
terrifying, in the great tower. This tradition of 
a murdered princeſs, is certainly that of the un- 
© fortunate Blanche of Navarre; and was one of 
thoſe cataſtrophes which naturally gave birth, 
among the credulous and ſuperſtitious multitude, 
to tales of ſpectres, and their train of horrors. 
I I dined at Pan, and paſſed ſome time in the 
Parc d'Henri quatre. - 'This is a bcautiful wood, 
overhanging the Cave, and terminating at 8 
point, from whence is an extenſive and romantic 
proſpect. As Henry, while he held luis court in 
- Bearn, was particularly attached to the beautid 
of this grove, it has retained his name. | 
I ta; ed taur days uit Tardbes on my. returg, 
The town Fatids in the midi of a finely cu 
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ed plain, but contains very few objects of enter- 
tainment or inſtruction. „ 09 5 
' I had occaſion to eroſs all Armagnac to Tou- 
louſe, where J arrived on the 3d of November. 
This city is very diſagreeable and ill- built. It is 
a vaſt labyrinth, compoſed of ſtreets ſo crooked, 
narrow, aud winding, that it almoft requires a 
clue to conduct a ſtranger through them. There 
are no ſquares, or public places, adorned with 
elegant buildings, as at Nantes or Bourdeaux, 
e. though it equals this laſt city in ſize. * 
ed ] The cathedral is by no means a ſplendid ſpeci- 
e- W men of architecture. It was erected by Raymond 
nd VI. about the year 1200. Languedoc was go- 
al- verned during ſeveral centuries by its own counts. 
ur- Jane, the daughter and heireſs of Raymond VII. 
| 2 was married to Alfonſo, brother of St. Louis; 
| at WF and by the deaths of that prince and princeſs 
ad without iſſue, who expired within a few days of 
ery each other at Savona in Italy, the county of 
01 Toulouſe was united to the crown of France in 
un. 1271, „ 5 
of The tomb of Pibrac, whoſe name is ſo often 
th, W mentioned under the reign of Henry III. is in 
de, the church of the grands Auguſtins. This grave 
| magiſtrate fell violently in love with the ſecond -: 
the W Margaret of Valois, queen of Navarre, and wife 
och of Henry IV. and facrificed, as hiſtory declares, 
t at the treaty of Nerac, his public duties to his at- 
tachment for that princeſs. There are ſome cu- 
rious anecdotes of Margaret; but as they relate 
mc principally to her intrigues, they are not worth 

repeating. | | 
Toulouſe has ſome inland commerce by means 
of the famous canal cut to join the two ſeas, 
wich opens into the Garonne juſt above the ei- 
| * 2 ty. 


ty, and conveys all the articles of trade from 


ter reſidence. 
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Cette to Bourdeaux, acroſs the provinces of Lan, 

: 1 atr. 
guedoc and Guyenne. This communication is the 
however, of little advantage to the place, which . 
owes its chief gaiety to the parliament, and t 4s 
the provincial nobility, who make this their win vis 


I quitted Toulouſe on Thurſday the 9th oil ** 
November, and ſlept at Caſtelnaudari, which is 


near forty miles diſtant; it is a tolerable town, 4 
and ſituated on the Royal Canal, made by Louis 55 
XIV. to join the Mediterranean and Atlantic ſeas, , 
The Saracens, who conquered this part of France 10 
during the decay of the Roman empire, are ſaid to 80 
have been its founders. In a valley about half ge 
mile from the place, is the ſpot where the unfortu- A 
nate Duke of Montmorenci, covered with wound, ar 
and thrown from his horſe, was taken priſoner, i v. 
in 1632. I lamented as I ſtood over it, the fats 15 
of ſo heroic and ſo amiable a prince. He va ., 
the Ruſſel of France, who fell a ſacrifice to the fil e. 
ſtern and unrelenting policy of the Cardinal de p 
Richlien, ROI Ie 01 
It is about five-and-twenty miles from Caſtel i g 
naudari to Carcaſſone, where I ſtaid the remain. n 
der of the enſuing day. Carcaſſone conſiſts of t 


two diſtin& cities, ſeparated by the little river 
Aude. The moſt ancient of theſe, called 14 
Haute Ville, ſtands on the ſummit of a hill; the 


and both are ſurrounded with Gothic walls, bat. 

tlements, and turrets, which are in the moſt pet 

fect preſervation. This place bore a confiderabis 

ſhare in that diſgraceful craſade undertake! 

againſt the Albigenſes in the beginning of the 

thirteenth century, and which forms one of * 
| 1 
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moſt aſtoniſhing inſtances of ſuperſtition and of 
atrocious barbarity to be found in the annals of 
the world *. | | | 

When the royal power was nearly annihilated, 
during the reigns of the Jaſt kings of the Carlo- 
vingian race in France, moſt of the cities of Lan- 
guedoc erected themſelves into little independent 
ſtates, governed by their own princes. Carcaſ- 
ſonne was then under the dominion of viſcounts. 
At the time when Pope Innocent III. patroniſed 
and commanded the proſecution of hoftilities 
againſt the Albigenſes for the crime of herely ; 
Raymond, the reigning viſcount, was includ- 
ed in that proſcription. Simon de Montfort, 
general of the army of the church, inveſted 
the city of Carcaſſonne in 1209. The inhabit- 
ants, terrified at the fate of ſeveral other places 
where the moſt dreadful maſlacres had been com- 
mitted, demanded leave to capitulate; but this 
act of mercy was only extended to them under a 
condition, equally cruel and unparalleled. 'The 
people found in the place, were all obliged, with- 
out diſtinction of rank or ſex, to evacuate it in a 
ſtate of nudity; and Agnes, the viſcounteſs, was 
not exempted, though young and beautiful, from 
this ignominious and ſhocking puniſhment. 

continued my journey on the 11th to Nar- 
bonne ; the country from Toulouſe to the gates 
of that city is far from being inviting ; it is a vaſt 
plain, open, naked, and in many parts barren, 
Where ſcarce a tree is to be ſeen except olives; 
and even thoſe are neither large nor numerous. 
On one hand appear the Pyrenees at a conſider- 
able diſtance; and on the other, the chain of 


* See Allix's Churches of Piedmont, | 
Y 3 rocks, 
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rocks, called the Black Mountains, which divide 
Languedoc from the province of Rouergue. The 
Population is very thin, and the appearance of 


the country bleak and inhoſpitable. I went 
about a league out of the road near Carcaſſonne, 


to a little town called Trebs, where the Royal 
Canal paſſes over the river Aude, and arrived at 
Narbonne in the afternoon. 

Ibis city retains ſcarcely any marks of its an. 
cient grandeur, Narbonne, which pretends to 


the moſt remote antiquity under the Celtic kings, 


in ages anterior even to the Roman conqueſts; 
which under theſe latter maſters, gave its name 
to all the Gallia Narbonenfis, and was a colony of 


the firſt conſideration, is now dwindled to 2 


wretched, ſolitary town, containing ſcarcely 


eight thouſand inhabitants, of whom three fourths 
are prieſts and women. The ſtreets and buildings 


are mean and ruinous ; it has indeed, a commu- 
nication with -the Mediterranean, fram which 


Narbonne is only about three leagues diſtant, by 


means of a ſmall river which interſects the place; 
but its commerce is very limited, and chiefly con- 
ſiſts in grain. No veſtiges of Roman magnif - 
cence remain, except ſome inſcriptions in differ. 
ent parts of the city; and if the churches did not 


keep employed ſome hundred eccleſiaſtics, who 


are occupied in chanting requiems and veſpers, it 
would probably ceaſe in a few years to have any 
exiſtence whatever, 

The ſee of Narbonne, VE is archiepiſcopal, 
is ſaid to haye been founded by Charlemagne, 
but the preſent cathedral is far more modem, 
though only the choir of it remains, which is 
built in the fineſt ſtyle of the Gothic edifices. In 


the centre of the church before the high altar, 
: tho 
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ls the tomb of Philip the Bold, king of France, ſon 
he Wl of St. Louis. It is compoſed of white marble, 
of MW and the king is repreſented lying at full length. 
nt. His face is that of a man in the prime of life, the 
e, features regular and pleaſing; he has a beard on 
al the upper lip and chin, and his hair falls ig great 
at W quantity on his neck. In his right hand is the 
Dalmatique, reſembling a paſtoral ſtaff; and in 
n- the left he holds a ſceptre. He has a crown on 
to his bead, ſupported by a cuſhion, and his feet reſt 
os, on a lion. Behind, in the old black letter, is 
is; Ml this inſcription, 855 HY 


wy e Sepultura bonæ Memoriæ 
of 4e Philippi, 
4 & quondam Francorum Regis, 
ely cc Filiibeati Ludovici, 
the * qui Perpignani calida Febre 
* | «© ab hac Luce migravit, 
> | „ g Non: Octobris, 
nu⸗ (6 Anno Dei 1285,” 
ich 1 
by The diſtance from Narbonne to Beziers is twens 


ce; Ny miles. The mountain of Malpas, which was 
on- cut through, to admit the paſſage of the Royal 
if» Canal, lies only a mile out of the road. It was 
fer- ¶impoſſible to paſs ſo extraordinary and celebrated 
not Na work without viſiting it. The effect produced 
vbo by it on the ſpectator is very ſtriking and ſublime, 
s, it I deſcended by a large flight of ſteps into the ex- 
any Neavation, and walked through the mountain along 
the fide of the canal. The length of it is exactly 


pal, wo hundred and ten paces, or more than fix 
gne, {OP undred ſeet; and the perpendicular height, from 
ern, he water to the ſurface of the incumbent moun- 
h 15 an, is two hundred and two feet. A great part 
. In the arch has been vaulted at a prodigious ex- 
r, is Hence, from the dread of its talling in from the 

the weight 
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weight above; and the annual neceſſary repairs 
amount to a large ſum of money. The breadth 
of the canal itſelf is at leaſt twenty feet; and 
though the diſtance hollowed through the ground 
is ſo conſiderable, yet the light is every where 
perfectly admitted. 'This was the greatel obſta- 
cle to completing the junction of the two ſeas, 
and its execution has immortalized the famous 
Riquet, whom Louis XIV. employed in the en- 
terpriſe *. 5 8 | 
'  Beziers is an opulent and conſiderable city, 
containing above twenty thouſand inhabitants, 
and is ſituated in a delicious country. It occu- 
pies all the ſides of a very ſteep and lofty hill, on 
the higheſt point of which is built the cathedral, 
At the bottom runs the river Orbe. The proſpet 
is extenſive and beautiful, bounded to the norti 
by mountains, and terminated on the ſouth by 
the Mediterranean. It is eſteemed one of the 
moſt plentiful and eligible places of reſidence i 
the kingdom; all the neceſſaries and elegancis 
of life being procured here at the moſt moderate 
prices, | | a 
Beꝛziers is ſaid to have been a Roman Station, 
and was uſed by. them as a place of arms. Ti 
fiege, which happened during the cruſade agaiuk 
the Albigenſes, was one of the moſt memorable 
and bloody which diſtinguiſhed that flatigio 
war. The garriſon defended it with determine 
bravery ; and every other means having failed! 
the attempt for its reduction on the part of tis 
beſiegers, a reſolution was taken to ſtorm the d 
ty. The papal Nuncio, aſſiſted by Guſman i 


* The junction of the Severn and Iſis, through Salpet 
Hill, is much more extraordinary than this, 3 


| 880 
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Spaniard, who is better known in eccleſiaſtical 


10 biſtory under the name of St. Dominic, exhorted 
* the troops to behave with courage in this pious 
wi enterpriſe, and promiſed them remiſſion from 
en all their paſt offences. After a long and ob- 
fta. ſtinate ſtruggle, Beziers was entered by the vic- 
en. borious ſoldiery, who maſſacred, in cold blood, 
rae ſixty thouſand of the wretched inhabitants, with- 
my dout diſtinaion of ſex, rank, or age, and af- 
terwards reduced the city to aſhes. I leave the 
ty reader to make the natural reflections on this 
110 horrid cataſtrophe, I do not permit myſelf to 
Ta: comment on ſuch an affair, to which there are 
Wo but too many ſimilar in the hiftory of the Romiſh 
Jral church. That religion has doubtleſs ever been 
ſpelt unfavourable and unpropitious to the happineſs 
th of the human race, which nouriſhes in its eſſence 
th by the ſeeds of theological controverſy, and meta- 
* (he phyſical ſubtilties; diſputes which, however 


contemptible in themſelves, neceſſarily produce 
that ſpirit of intoleration and perſecution, which 
uniform experience proves to be the certain con- 
ſequence in modern ages, of a difference in opi- 
nion on ſacred ſubjects. Happy the Romans and 


ce ln 
ancies 
lerats 


** the Greeks, who eſtabliſhed no cruſades to con- 
gain vert the provinces which they ſubdued 1 who 
bl en no people for their adherence to the 
tigio uperſtition of their anceſtors, who knew no 
"ond points of ſcholaſtic or polemical divinity ; but 
Jedi who, with open arms, received the gods of the 


conquered nations, and admitted Iſis and the 
dog Anubis to a place in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus *! 
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Pur author, in regard to perſecution, we lee no reaſon for car- 


rying 


* . . . 
While we admire the liberal and enlightened principles of 
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The cathedral of Beziers contains nothing re! 


markable, except the tomb of the Prince; 


Blanche of France. Philip of Valois her father, 


aft the age of fifty-ſix, fell in love with Blanche 
d'Evreux, the moſt beautiful princeſs in Europe. 


She was only ſixteen years old; but this diſpro- 
portion in their ages did not prevent the nuptials, 


The king enjoyed his bride a very ſhort time; 


and died the enluing year, of the ſame diſeaſe 


which proved fatal to Lonis XII. king of France, 


and to Don John, ſon to Ferdinand and Iſabel of 
Spain. The queen was left pregnant, and brought 
into the world forme months afterwards the Prin. 
ceſs Blanche, who, when ſhe had attained her 
twentieth year, was betrothed to the Count of 


Barcelona, but died at this city on her journey in- 


to Catalonia, 

Purſuing my route, I reached Montpelier, a 
delightful place of reſidence. I ſtaid there four 
days, and left it with exceſſive regret. The town 


itlelf is by no means beautiful, the ſtreets being 


almoſt all narrow, winding, and 1]-planned ; but 
Nature ſeems to have choſen the hill on which 


it ſtands, to enrich with her choiceſt favours. The 


aſcent is eaſy and gradual on every fide ; and the 


_ ſummit has been ornamented at a vaſt expence, 


in a manner where taſte and magnificence are 
equally blended, 

The proſpe& from this happy ſpot I cannot de 
ſcribe, though I ſtudied it frequently with an en- 
thufiaſtic pleaſure; The vales of Languedoc, co- 
vered with olives, or laid out in vineyards, alt 
finely contraſted with rude rocks to the north, 


rying them ſo far. Between tolerating a religion we do not be. 
lie ve, and giving it the ſanction of eſtabliſhment, the differente 
23 extreme. | | 

and 
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and melt away into the ſea to the ſouth. Though 
6 MW winter had almoſt firipped the trees of their ver- 
r, dure, there is nothing melancholy or deſert which 
ie WY preſents itſelf to the eye. A ſky ſerene and un- 
e, clouded, an invigorating ſun, a keen and whole- 
o- MW ſome air ſpread a gaiety over November itſelf, 
Js. which here is neither accompanied with fogs nor 
e; MW rain. Montpelier has, notwithſtanding, loſt, 
iſe within theſe laſt thirty years, that reputation for 
de, falubrity which conduces more to the ſupport of 
of a place, than any actual advantages it may poſ- 
cht ſeſs; and the number of ſtrangers, who viſfit it 
in- from motives of health, diminithes annually. 
her MW Some trade is ſtill carried on from thence by a 
of ſmall river called the Les, which empties itſelf 
in- into the ſea at the diſtance of a league; but the 

Mediterranean has been retiring theſe three cen- 
r, 1 turies from the whole coaſt of Languedoc and 
our MI Provence. Frejus, where the emperor Auguſtus 
un laid up his gallies after the battle of Actium, is 
ing now become an inland city. r 
put The country from Montpelier to Niſmes, is 
nich like a garden, level, and every where cultivated. 
The peaſants were juſt beginning to gather the 
olives, which were very numerous; and the trees 
are planted with the ſame regularity as our or- 
chards in England. I cannot but envy the inha- 
bitants this genial climate and theſe fertile plains, 
and am ready to accuſe Nature of partiality in 


1 en- the infinite difference which ſhe has placed be- 
, co- een the peaſant of Languedoc and of Sweden. 
are In vain ſhall I be told that the Amor Patriæ, the 


attachment we naturally bear to that country 
where we were born, renders them equally hap- 
P7, and extinguiſhes all other diſtinctions. I 
ow the force of this principle; I feel and cul- 


tivate 
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tivate it with the greateſt ardour, but it cannot 
blind me to the infinite ſuperiority with which 
certain climates are endowed, above others. 
I pafled three days at Niſmes in the ſurvey of 
thoſe magnificent and beautiful remains of Ro- 
man greatneſs which yet exiſt there. They have 
been deſcribed a thouſand times, and it is not my 
intention to fatigue the reader with a repetition of 
them. 'The amphitheatre, and the maiſon quar- 
r6e, are known throughout every kingdom of 
Europe. The firſt of theſe impreſſes the beholder 
with the deepeſt veneration; the latter excites the 
moſt elegant and refined delight. Indignation 


againſt the barbarians, who could violate and de- 


face theſe glorious monuments of antiquity, will 
mix with the ſenſations of every ſpectator. One 
can ſcarce believe that Charles Martel, from his 
hatred to the Roman name, had the ſavage fury 
to fill the corridores of the amphitheatre with 
wood, to which he ſet fire with an intent to in- 
jure; though it ſurpaſſed his malice to demoliſh 
fo vaſt an edifice. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe at- 
tempts of the barbarous nations, notwithſtanding 
the lapſe of fo many ages, and the effects of time, 
its appearance at preſent is the moſt auguſt and 
majeſtic which can be preſented to the mind, ot 
to the ſenſes. The prodigious circumference of 
the amphitheatre, the ſolidity and ſtrength of its 
conſtruction, the awful majeſty of ſo vaſt a pile, 
half perfect, half in ruin, impreſs one with a tu- 
mult of ſentiments which it is difficult to conve) 
by any deſcription. The maiſon quarrée, is in 
the moſt complete preſervation, and appears to me 
to be the moſt perfect piece of architecture in the 
world. The order is the Corinthian, and all the 


beauties of that elegant ſtyle ſeem to be erbte 
| £c 


£ 
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ot eld in its conſtruction. This ſuperb temple is now 


ch converted into a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, 
ornamented with gilding, and other holy finery, 
of ſuitable to ſuch an alteration. e 
do- At a quarter of a mile from the city of Niſmes 
we is another temple, much decayed, which imme 


morial tradition has conſecrated to Diana; but 
which, by antiquaries, is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been ſacred to the Dii infernales, as it is 
evident that no light was admitted into it. In 
the inſide, are numbers of mutilated ſtatues, 
marbles, capitals, and inſcriptions, which have 
been found there from time to time. Cloſe to it 
Tiles a very copious fountain, which may vie with 
that of Vaucluſe in beauty, though not in fame, 
As the channel through which it flows had be- 
come obſtruded in a ſeries of ages by ſand and 
gravel, the inhabitants of Niſmes undertook 
lome years ago to cleanſe and reſtore its courſe. 
In the progreſs of this work they diſcovered a 
number of Roman coins, rings, and other anti- 
quities, ſeveral of which are equally rare, and 
well preſerved. On the ſummit of the rock from 
whence the fountain iſſues, ſtands a building, 
inconteſtibly Roman, and vulgarly called La Tour 
magne. Its expoſed ſituation has conduced to 
haften its decay; but at what time it was built, 
or for what purpoſes it ſerved, are now totally 
unknown. „ 
Niſmes is an ill-built place, containing in it- 
ſelf nothing extraordinary or remarkable. Nu- 
merous fables are related concerning its origin, 
Which is carried into times anterior by many cen- 
turies to the Roman conqueſts; and it probably 
does not occupy at preſent the fourth part of the 
ground on which it formerly ſtood. | 
Tor; XVI; -- 
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Leaving Niſmes, I proceeded to Taraſcon, The 
diſtance 1s only twenty miles; but the wind 
blew ſuch a hurricane, as I ſcarcely every remem- 
ber. The paſſage acroſs the Rhone at Taraſcon, 
which divides Provence from Languedoc, is over 
a bridge of boats; and I own I paſſed it with ſome 
apprehenſions, in ſuch a ſtate of the weather, 
'The view of the Rhone here is very pictureſque, 


On one fide in Languedoc, ftands Beaucaire, a 


conſiderable town, with a ruined caſtle overhang- 
ing a rock; on this ſide is fituated Taraſcon, 
with a correſpondent caſtle, far more confider- 
able, and waſhed by the waves. The river here 
is much broader than the Thames at London. 

I ſcarcely ever remember, even in our north- 
ern climate, a colder day than that on which ! 
continued my journey from Taraſcon to Mar- 
ſeilles. Winter ſeemed to have taken poſſeſſion 
of the face of nature, before its time. At St. 
Remi, a little town only four leagues from Taral- 
con, I turned about a mile out of the road, to ſee 
the remains of the monuments erected by the 
Conſul Marius, as trophies of his victory over 
the Cimbri and Tentones. Though ſo many 
ages have elapſed ſince their conſtruction, they 
yet forcibly recal the 1dea of Roman grandeur, 

It was night when I arrived at Aix, where! 
ſtaid three days. The city has that air of filence 
and gloom ſo commonly characteriſtic of places 
deſtitute of commerce or induſtry, The warm 
ſprings, from which it is now known and -fre- 
quented, induced Sextius Calvinus to found 34 
Roman colony there, to which he gave the name 
of Aquæ Sextiæ. They were ſuppoſed, probably 
with reaſon, to poſſeſs particular virtues in caſes 
of debility : and ſeveral altars have been dug vp 

$724 Þ . ſacred 


ſiderable difference in the climate of Marſeilles, 


| heats of ſummer, from its vicinity to the Medi- 


bour, which is extremely narrow and ſurrounded 


ſpective tations; having long ceaſed to be of any 


manners more characteriſtic of a republican, than 
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ſaered to Priapus, the inſcriptions on which indi- 
cate their gratitude to that deity, for his ſuppoſ- 
ed ſuccour and aſſiſtance. I ſaw nothing in the 
cathedral deſerving attention, except the tomb of 
Charles of Anjou, laft of the great Angevin line, 
kings of Naples, and counts of Provence. | 

The diftance from Aix to Marſeilles is only 
twenty miles. There is, notwithſtanding, a con- 


which is milder in winter, and cooler during the 


terranean. Nature ſeems to have deſigned this 
place for commerce. The entrance of the har- 


by lofty mountains, protects and ſhelters veſſels, 
during the moſt violent ſtorms. The port itſelf 
forms a delightful walk at this ſeaſon of the year, 
as it is open to the ſouthern ſun, and crowded 
with vaſt numbers of people; not only of all the 
European nations, but of 'Turks, Greeks, and na- 
tives of the coaſt of Barbary. The whole ſcene 
is one of the moſt agreeable that can be imagin- 
ed, if the chains of the galley flaves, heard among 
the din of buſineſs, did not tincture it with the 
bateful idea of ſlavery. The galleys themſelves, 
uteleſs and negleRed, rot pcaceably in their re- 


utility to the ſtate. 

I was forcibly ſtruck with the wide difference 
between the genius of the Provencaux, and that 
generally attributed to the French. The common 
people here have a brutality and rudeneſs of 


ot a monarchical and abſolute government. Their 
nguage, ſo famous in ancient romance, is a cor- 

Fupt Italian, more intelligible to a Neapolitan 

| 42 2 than 
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than to a Pariſian. The women are lively, beau. 
tifal, and conſtitutionally diſpoſed to gallantry, 
A fire, an extreme vivacity unknown to the 
northern nations of Europe, and which reſults 
from a pure air, a genial fun, and ſkies for ever 
blue, is ſtrongly diſcernible in their eyes, their 
converſation, the peculiar dances and muſic of 
the country; in all which a warm and impaſſion- 
ed animation forms the predominant quality. I 
am afraid to expreſs how many charms there ap- 
pear to me in this gaiety of character and diſpo- 
ſition, leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed I mean to con- 
traſt it with the formality of our own country, 
Where we ſeldom allow the heart to act, uninflu- 
.. enced by the judgment. | 
Marſeilles pretends to the moſt remote antiqui- 
ty; a colony of Phocians, in ages unknown, hay: 
ing given it birth. The old city is one of the mol 
11] built of any in Europe, and inſupportably fi- 
thy. The modern Marſeilles has ſprang up fince 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
and has all that regularity, elegance, and conve- 
nience, which diſtinguith the preſent times. 
am inclined to conſider it as one of the moſt eli- 
ible places of winter reſidence in the world; 
and far ſaperior, where health is not an object of 
attention, to Nice or Montpelier. The ſurround- 
ing country is rocky and barren ; but covered for 
ſeveral miles on all ſides, with villas and ſummet 
houſes, the fruits of ſucceſsful commerce. 
Having relinquiſhed the intention I once hal 
of viſiting Corſica and Sardinia, chiefly on ac 
count of the few objects of entertainment or it- 
formation which thoſe iſlands offer to the mind; 
J determined to remain in this charming place 
till che enſuing ſpring, and to return f 
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ü the inland provinces of this kingdom, to England. 
. Accordingly I became in a manner domeſticated 
he here, during a period of about four months. 

Its At laſt I quitted Marſeilles on the Gth of 
er April 1776, and arrived at Avignon the evening 
eir of the enſuing day. It was impolhble for me 
of not to dedicate ſome time to the view of a cit 

on- ſo renowned in paſt ages, the ſeat of the ſove- 
1 reign pontiffs during more than half a century, 


the refidence of Petrarch, and the birth-place of 
Laura. I compared Avignon, as it now exiſts, 
with the picture which Petrarch has drawn of it 
m his writings, and attempted to aſcertain the 
ſituation of his miſtreſs's abode, which is yet 
pointed out by tradition in one of the ſuburbs. 
I viſited the church of the Cordeliers, where reſt 
her remains, In a little dark chapel on the 
right hand, now diſuſed for religious ceremonies, 
damp, cold, and unwholeſome, beneath the arch 
which forms the entrance, and under a plain 
fone, lies that Laura, who was once ſo beauti- 
ful, and who is-rendered immortal in her lover's 
firains. Round the ſtone are ſome ancient Go- 
thic characters covered with earth, and rendered 
illegible by time. Francis I. the moſt accom- 
plihed prince who ever reigned in France, and 
who eminently poſſeſſed the enthufiaſm which 
uſually diſtinguiſhes and charaRerizes genius, 
canfed the tomb of Laura to be opened in his 
own preſence. A wth to pervade the obſcurity 
in which Petrarch has affected to involve the 
name of his miſtrefs, and the hiſtory of his own 
Unhappy paſſion ; added to a tlefire of aſcertain- 
ing by ſome inconteſtible proof the burial-place 
of Laura, were the motives which influenced him 
to commit this ſeeming violation of the repoſe of 
5 8 a the 
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uß to human contemplation. 


medium through which the two poets regarded 


and divided into two conſiderable channels oppo- 


the dead. Some ſmall human bones, ſuppoſed 
to be hers, and a leaden box which contained 


a ſcroll of Italian verſes, obſcurely alluding to 
Petrarch's attachment to her, were all which re- 


paid the monarch's curiofity. Laura, it is known, - 
died of the plague which deſolated the greater 
part of Europe in 1347, and the following year, 


and of which Boccace has drawn the moſt ani- 


mated and dreadful picture which can. be held 

It ſeems impoſſible to recogniſe the ſituation 
or the adjacent country of Avignon as they ap- 
pear at preſent, under the melancholy colours with 


which Petrarch has pourtrayed them. The fertile 


plain of the Comtat Venaiſſin in which the city 
ſtands, and the rich banks of the Rhone, are de- 
{ſcribed hy him as a frightful deſert, through which 

ours a river, ſwept by continual winds and tem- 
peſts. Ovid has given us the ſame horrible idea 
of the coaſt of the Black Sea, a climate incon- 
teſtibly one of the fineſt of the earth, and bleſſed 
with an almoſt perpetual ſpring. The gloomy 


every object, explains this extraordinary deſcrip- 
tion. For me, who viewed it impartially, and 
without prejudice, I confeſs I was charmed with 
the ſituation. The proſpect, from the ſummit 
of the rack, in the centre af the city, is of uncom- 
mon beauty, = 5 3 
The Rhone itſelf, is a noble object, rolling ra- 
pidly through meadows covered with olive trees, 


fite to Avignon. Acroſs it, extend the ruinols 
and decayed arches of a bridge, which was de- 
moliſhed in 1699, by one of the inundations 
common to the Rhane, When entire, is was 10 


- 
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Jeſs than a quarter of a mile in length; but being 
ſo narrow as not to permit two carriages to pals, 
in any part, it had previouſly become almoſt uſe- 
leſs; and motives of policy prevent the conſtruc- 


tion of a new bridge, while Avignon belongs to 


the papal ſee.— On the farther fide of the Rhone, 
in Languedoc, ſtands Ville Neuve, a confidera- 
ble town, with a magnificent monaſtery of Be- 
nedictines, ſeated on a rock, correſpondent to 
that on which is built the cathedral of Avignon. 
The high mountain of Ventoux, in the province 
of Dauphine, covered with ſnow, and which Pe- 
trarch has deſcribed, appears to the north; and 
the ſavage rocks of Vaucluſe bound the view to 
the eaſtward, at the diſtance of fifteen miles, 
Beneath ſpreads an extenſive cultivated vale, wa- 
tered by ſeveral rivulets, which Joſe themſelves 
inthe Rhone. 15 Yor 

The city of Avignon itſelf is in general ill 
built, irregular, and devoid of beauty ; but the 
Gothic walls and ramparts with which it has 
been ſurrounded by differeat pontiffs, are well 


preſerved, and are objects of high curiofity. Se- 


veral popes and antipopes, who, during their 
lives, ſhook the Romiſh church with violence and 
mutual altercation, repoſe quietly near each 
other, in the various monaſteries of the place; 
and in that of the Cordeliers, almoſt oppoſite to 
Laura's, is the tomb of the brave Grillon, ſo well 
known for his invincible courage, as well as for his 
unſhaken attachment to his ſovereign, Henry IV, 
The fountain of Vaucluſe, immortalized by 
Petrarch, and to which he ſo often retired to 1n- 
dulge his grief and hopeleſs love, is only five 
leagues diſtant from Avignon. Meadows of the 
molt lively green tkirt its tides, above which rite 
8 abrupt 
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abrupt and lofty rocks, that ſeem defigned to f. 


clude it from human view. The valley gradu- 
ally narrows toward the extremity, and windin 
continually, deſcribes the figure of a horſe-thoe, 
'The view is at length terminated by an enormous 
maſs of rock, forming a barrier acroſs it, of a 
prodigions height, and abſolutely perpendicu- 
lar. Through its vaſt receſſes run the ſtreams 
which ſupply the fountain of Vaucluſe; and at 
its foot appears a baſon of water, ſeveral hundred 
feet in circumference, firetched like an expanſe, 


ſilent and tranquil. The ſides are very ſteep, and 


it is ſaid that in the middle no bottom can be 
diſcovered; though attempts have been often 
made for that purpoſe. Though the fountain is 
clearer in itſelf than cryſtal, yet the incumbent 
rock caſts a continual ſhade, approaching to 
black, over its ſurface. The water eſcaping 
from this ſtate of ination by a narrow paſſage, 
is immediately .precipitated, in a caſcade, down 
a rocky channel, where it foams over a number 
of vaſt, detached ſtones, which intercept and im- 
pede its progreſs. The rocks themſelves, which 
ſurround and inveſt this romantic ſpot, are worn 


by time and the inclemency of the weather, into 


a thouſand extraordinary and fantaſtic forms. On 
one of the pointed extremities, and in a. ſituation 
which appears almoſt inacceſſible, are ſeen the 
remains of an ancient caſtle, projecting over the 
water. The peaſants call it II caſtello di Petrar- 
ca, and add, with great ſimplicity, that Laura 
lived upon the oppoſite fide of the river, under the 
bed of which was a ſubterranean paſſage, by 
which the two lovers viſited each other. 'No- 
r hay however, more certain, than that theſe 
are the ruins of the chateau belonging " 1 
* 72 — 7 
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bo lords of Avignon; and that the biſhop of Cavail- 


ü- jon reſided in it during the frequent viſits which 
. he uſed to make to Petrarch— The poet's dwell- 
ge. ing was much lower down, and nearer to the 
us bank of the Sorgue, as evidently appears from 
a bis minute deſcription of it. No remains of it, 
u- however, are now to be diſcerned. 

ns I ſeated myſelf on the edge of the baſon, to 
at conſider the ſcene, and the romantic aſſemblage 


ed of objects, which preſented themſelves on every 
ſe, fide, I looked with a mixed ſenſation of plea- 
nd ſore and of pain, upon the valley and the foun- 
he tain which had been ſo often witneſſes to Pe- 
trarch's complaints, and hopeleſs paſſion. I at- 
tempted to diſcern the cavern, which, during the 
ſummer, when the waters of Vaucluſe are low, 
opens into the receſſes of the rock, and where he 
uſed, alone, in the dead of night, to indulge his 
deſpair. While I was loft in theſe reflections, 
the day darkened, and a fudden ſtorm of rain, 
from which I was completely ſheltered by the in- 
cumbent mountain, ifſuing from a collection of 
black clouds, ſpread through the whole landſcape 
2 majeſtic and awful ſublimity. . 
Before I took my leave of this ſequeſtered ſpot, 
the peaſant, who had attended me to the foun- 
tain, conducted me to a houſe ſituated in the val- 
| ley, where are ſtill preſerved two portraits of the 
lovers who have rendered Vaucluſe immortal, 
My chief attention was direRed to that of Laura. 
She appears to be in the earlieſt bloom of youth, 
tuch as ſhe is deſcribed by Petrarch, on that 
morning when he firſt beheld her. An air of 
playful gaiety ſeems diffuſed over her counte- 
| nance. Her eyes are large and of a deep hazel, 
her noſe juſtly proportioned, and the contour of 


her 
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her face a perfect oval. Her hair, the colour of 
which approaches to yellow, is confined by a fil- 
let, braided and adorned with pearls; over her 


neck is a thin veil of gauze; her robe is of a 
pale red, and herarms are covered with a ſort of 
glove, which deſcends half way down the hands, 


In one of them ſhe holds an amaranth, the em- 


blem of immortality.—Petrarch is painted as in 


middle life, of an engaging figure, and his brows 


dound with laurel. 


I returned to Avignon in the evening, and 


quitted it on the morning of the enſuing day. 


At Orange, where I breakfaſted, it was impoſh- 


ble not to dedicate an hour to the remains of the 


Roman theatre, and the triumphal arch of Mari- 


us; edifices the moſt auguſt and magnificent, 


though injured by the lapſe of near two thouſand 


years. I continued my journey to Lyons, along 
the eaſtern bank of the Rhone. As I advanc- 


ed north, the weather became more ſharp and 


piercing; while the bize blew with redoubled 
 keenneſs, and chilled the ſpring which was 
Juſt opening. I arrived at Lyons after three 


days journey. My road from thence to Clet- 
mont, lay through the provinces of Beaujolois 
and Forez, the firſt of which, though billy, 1s 
finely cultivated, Between Lyons and Roanne! 
paſſed over the high mountain of Tarare. From 
its ſummit is a prodigious proſpect, bounded to. 
wards Savoy only by the Alps, which form a vaf 
barrier, covered with eternal ſnow. At Roanne 
Tentered the Forez, a ſmall province, barren, un- 
cultivated, and thinly inhabited, A chain of lof- 
ty mountains extends quite acroſs it; thick 10 
reſts of pine and fir cover the ſteep acclivities 
and afford refuge to wolves aud wild boars, which 
are there found in great numbers. Scarce a w_ 
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let is ſeen in ſeveral miles; and the filence, the 
depopulation, and romantic folitudes, through 
which I paſſed, ſtrongly reminded me of Sweden 
or Finland. | ae] 
In my way I halted at Thiers, a confiderable 
town, fituated on the fteep fide of a mountain, 
from whence 1s beheld a moſt delicious landſcape, 
The country extends, for many leagues on all 
fides, in a cultivated plain, terminated by another 
range of mountains; and Clermont itſelf is diſ- 
tinctly ſeen at the diftance of five-and-twenty 
miles. This rich tract of the Auvergne, is dero- 
minated La Limagne, and forms a baſon, com- 
pletely. ſurrounded by rocks and hills. The ſoil 
is uncommonly fertile, and inferior to no part of 
France. Several fine ſtreams interſect it, and add 
to the beauty of the landſcape. 

The ſituation of Clermont is agreeable, on a 
gentle eminence, the aſcent to which is gradual 
and eaſy, The city itſelf ſeems to have been 
built in an age the moſt barbarous, the ſtreets be- 
ing ſo narrow and winding, that no carriage can 
enter them, and the buildings are of correſpondent 
antiquity ; but the ſuburbs are charming, and the 
houſes modern and elegant. I viſited the petri- 
tying ſpring, which Charles IX. of France is ſaid 
to have ſurveyed with fo much pleaſure and ad- 
miration, It is only a quarter of a mile from 
the town, In the courſe of ages, this ſpring has 
formed a ridge of ſtone, or incruſtation, not leſs 
than ſixteen feet in height, above a hundred feet 
long, and in ſome parts near ten in thickneſs. 
As it impeded, and at length totally ſtopped the 
current of a little rivulet, which interſected its 
courſe, the inhabitants were obliged to open a 
paſlage through it, The ſtream is now directed 
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into another channel, and has begun to form a 
new bridge acroſs the rivulet into which it falls, 
It was my intention to have penetrated farther 
into this romantic province, 'but the ſeaſon was 
too early to permit me to aſcend any of the high- 
eſt mountains of Auvergne. I ſhould, however, 
certainly have gone to Uſſon, which is only ten 
leagues diſtant, if any conſiderable remains of the 
caſtle had ſtill exiſted. A gentleman, who re- 
fides at Ifloire, near the ſpot, gave me this de- 
{cription of it. | | 
The caſtle of Uſſon, ſtood upon the ſummit 
of an almoſt inacceſſible rock, at the foot of 
which flowed a little river. Margaret of Valois, 
queen of Henry IV. by a maſterly piece of ad- 
greſs, expelled the Marquis de Canillac, to whoſe 
cuſtody ſhe was confided, and rendered herſelf 
miſtreſs of the place. Some ruins of it yet re- 
main in the laſt ſtage of decay, which the vulgar 
apprehend to have been formerly ſacred to reli- 
gious purpoſes, and which they denominate, Les 
Chapelles de la Reine Marguerite. It is true MW; 
that they were conſtructed by that queen; but WW; 
ſhe had dedicated them to pleaſure, not to devo- He. 
tion, and gave rendezvous in theſe apartments to 
the neighbouring nobility of Auvergne. n 
I left Clermont ſooner than I had intended, f. 
in compliance with an invitation too agreeable 
to be refuſed, to paſs ſome time at a chateau, be- 
longing to the Count de L The houſe is ſi- 
tuated in an unfrequented part of Auvergne, to- 
wards the confines of the Bourbonnois, on a riſing 
ground, which commands an exchanting proſped: 
Through the plain below, flows the river Allien, 
mentioned in terms of ſuch lively admiration bf 
Madame de Sevigné, and on whole nn ſhe 
| 4755 
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a WW favs, might yet be diſcovered ſome of the ſhep- 
s. Wl herds of poetry and romance. The count was 
er not at home, but I was received by his lady, in 
as a manner the moſt noble and polite. She did 
b- me the honour to detain me five days, which I 
T, WW paſſed in a way never to be eraſed from my re- 
en WW membrance. ' _- | | 
he WW At Montpenſier, I topped to view the mount 
e Wl where formerly ſtood the caſtle, now totally de- 
le- moliſhed ; and which is rendered famous in hiſ- 
WW tory by the death of Louis VIII. king of France, 
and father of St. Louis. He died there in 1226, 
on his return from the ſiege of Avignon, and as 
was commonly ſuppoſed, of poiſon adminiſtered 
to him by the Count de Champagne. 


nit 
of 
is, 


ad- 


oſe L arrived the enſuing day at Moulins, which 
ſelt Wands in a fine plain cloſe to the river Allier; 
re- along the fides of which are planted walks of 
gar I elm, poplar and aſpin. The city, though the ca- 
elt- pital of the province of Bourbonnais, is mean 
Les Wand ill built. I viewed the church of the nun- 


true nery of the Viſitation, where 1 ſaw the the Mau- 
but ſoleum of Henry Duke of Montmorenci, It was 
Vo- erected to his memory by the ducheſs, his wife, 
s 10 WMlarie Felice des Urſins. I looked at this ſuperb 
monument, with ſenſations of the deepeſt pity 


ded, tor the unfortunate hero, to whom it was rai ſed. 
able The tomb itſelf is compoſed of the moſt beauti- 
775 ful and coſtly marbles. The duke appears in a 
is fi- 


reclining attitude, his left arm ſupported on his 
» 10- helmet; and by him fits his widow, her eyes di- 


ifing rected to heaven, and her hands claſped, in an 
ped Attitude of ſorrow ſtrongly marked. | 
Jer, Itis a delightful ride from Moulins to Nevers, 
on by arough the provinces of Bourbonnois and Niver- 
3, the dis. In the centre of Nevers, on the ſummit 
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of a hill, is built the palace of the ancient duke 


Which have an air of groteſque and rude magni- 
ficence. In one of the chambers is a portrait of 


floats down over her ſhoulders, and neck in way 
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It appears to have been conſtrued in the fix- 
teenth century, and, though beginning to exhi- 
bit marks of decay, 1s yet a model of beauty and 
delicacy in Gothic architecture. The apartments 
are hung with tapeſtry of two hundred years old, 


Madame de Monteſpan, who appears rifing from 
a ſuperb couch, the curtains of which are drawn 
back, and ſupported by cupids. Her attitude i 
half voluptuous, half contemplative. She 1; 
dreſſed in a negligent diſhabille, and her hair 


ing ringlets. Her head reſts on her left hand, 
and one of her feet is concealed by her robe; th 
other, which is naked to the mid-leg, and a 
which the painter, with great tafte, has exhauſt 
ed all his art, is placed on an embroidere 
cuſhion. _ | 3 555 I 

I paſſed the river Loire at La Charité, when 
I entered the province of Berri; the diſtanc 
from thence to Bourges is about twelve leagus 
The country is much inferior, in beauty and culf 
tivation, to that between Moulins and Neven 
The far greater part conſiſts in thick woods, dl 
barren heaths, deſtitute of inhabitants. Bourgs 
is ſituated in the midſt of an open and level plan 
The city is of very conſiderable magnitude, al 
of great antiquity, a claim, the validity of which 
moſt of the buildings evince, by the barbaril 
of their conſtruction. I ſcarcely ſaw a hoi. 
which does not appear to have ſtood many bur 
dred years. The Hotel de Ville was built by WW 
celebrated Jacques Cœur, ſo well known in 
French hiſtory by his greatneſs, his loyalty 15 
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exile, and his misfortunes. Over the portal is a 
fine ſtatue of Charles VII. under whoſe reign he 
flouriſhed ; the king is habited in complete ar- 
mour, and mounted on horſeback: That prince 
uſually held his court here; from which he was 
called by our victorious Henry V. Le petit Roi 
de Bourges, by way of contempt. _ | 

During my ſtay here, I went to fee the tomb 
of Jane. of Valois, daughter to Louis XI. and 
wife to Louis XII. from whom he was divorced, 
to marry Ann of Bretagne, on his acceſſion to 
the crown of France. The repudiated princefs 
retired to this city; and having dedicated her 
remaining days to piety, died .in the convent of 
St. Jane, which ſhe had founded. One of the 
nuns ſhewed me, through the grating, her ſhp- 
pers and nuptial robes, which are preſerved with 
great care; and ſhe added, though not to my 
conviction, that innumerable miracles had been 
performed by her relics and interceſſion. 

The cathedral of Bourges is a moſt magnifi- 
cent edifice, though the external architecture of 
the building does not correſpond in beauty or 
ſymmetry to its interior. The church is of pro- 
digious dimenſions, and the quantity of painted 
{glaſs which it contains, is ſcarcely inferior to 
that at Gouda, in Holland. John, duke of Berri, 
and brother to Charles V. king of France, lies 
buried in the ſubterranean chapel, under the ca- 


thedral, beneath a marble tomb of coſtly work- 
manſhip. | | 2 
Few other objects preſent themſelves to the 
ge, in this city, except ruins, _ 

If Charles VII. could revive, I am perſuaded 
be would perfectly recogniſe the place, which 
_*PPcars to have undergone very little alteration, 
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the genius of Berri. 


or received any embelliſhment, during more than 


three centuries which have elapſed fince bis 


death. | 


Louis XI. was born at Bourges, and in the Ho- 
tel de Ville is a painting deſeriptive of this event. 


France, under the figure of a woman, appear 
riſing from her throne to receive the medallion 
of that monarch, which is preſented to her by 

This province, though large, and naturally fer- 
tile, is little cultivated or improved; a circum- 
ſtance chiefly occaſioned by the want of any na- 
vigable river, which might convey the grain and 
other productions to different quarters of the 
kingdom. | | 


On the 7th of May I left Bourges; and in my 


road ſtaid ſome hours at Mehun- ſur- Veure, to 


contemplate the magnificent remains of the cal 
tle. It is only four leagues diſtant from Bourges, 


and is rendered famous in hiſtory by the death of 
Charles VII. of France, who conſtructed it, and 
who died there in 1401, by a voluntary abſtr 


nence from food, originating from the apprehen- 


ſion of being poiſoned by his own ſon, Louis XI. 


The fituation of the caſtle ill correſponds with 


the grandeur of the ſtructure. It ſtands in a wide 
extended plain, ſheltered by deep woods, and at 
its foot flows the little river Yeure, which divid- 
ing at the ſpot into ſeveral ſtreams, forms 4 
number of marſhy iſlands covered with willows. 
Though the caſtle of Mehun has been burnt by 
lghtning, as well as greatly injured by time, and 
the depredations of the neighbouring peaſants 
yet its ruins are even now inexpreſlibly auguk 
and beautiful. The great tower is very perfect, 
and three of the apartments, wh Ou t0 

| are 
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han MW have been rooms of flate, might almoſt be inha- 


bis MW bited at preſent. The chamber where, as it is 


ſaid, the unhappy king expired, is in one of the 
Ho. ſmaller towers, the entrance into which is ob- 
ent. ſtructed by the ſtones which have fallen from 
ears above. The whole edifice is compoſed of a ſtone 
Yew nearly equal to marble in whiteneſs and durabi- 

lity, and is ſurrounded by a deep ditch. In the 
centre ſtands the chapel, the workmanſhip and 


for. MW delicacy of which are aſtoniſhing. This caſtle is 
um. one of the fineſt monuments, now exiſting in Eu- 
na. rope, of the taſte and ſtyle of architecture in the 
and fifteenth century. e 
the J purſued my journey through the provinces of 
Berri and Sologne to Orleans, where I arrived the 
m enſuing day. The entrance into it is noble and 
„ to ſtriking from the ſouth, over a fine bridge acrofs 
cal. the Loire, of nine arches. The city itſelf is, in 
rges, general, very meanly built, and the fireets nar- 
hof row; one only excepted, which leads from the 
and bridge, and is compoſed of modern, elegant build- 
ti Wings. In this ſtreet ſtands the celebrated monu- 
hen- WW ment, where Charles VII. and the Maid of Or- 
; XI. leans are repreſented on their knees before the 
with body of our Saviour, who lies extended on the 
wide lap of the Virgin. It was erected by order of 
1d af W that monarch, in 1458, to perpetuate his victories 
ivid- over the Engliſh, and their expulſion from his 
ns 2 dominions. All the figures are of iron. The 
bo king appears bareheaded, and by him lies his hel- 
nt by met, ſurmounted jwith a crown. Oppoſite to 
a him is the maid herſelf, in the ſame attitude of 
(ants grateful devotion Jo Heaven. It is a moſt preci- 
acut ous and invaluabE hiſtorical monument. | 
fot: In the Hotel de Ville is a portrait of the ſame 


extraordinary woman, executed. in 1581, which 
© 5 A8 © was. 
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was near one hundred and thirty years after her 
deceaſe; yet it is the oldeſt original picture of 
her now exiſting. The painter ſeems to have 
drawn a flattering reſemblance of her, and to 
have given his heroine imaginary charms. ' Her 
face, though long, is of exceeding beauty, height- 
ened by an expreſſion of intelligence and gran- 


deur rarely united. Her hair falls looſely down 


her back, and ſhe wears on her' head a fort of 
bonnet enriched with pearls, and ſhaded with 
white plumes, tied under her chin with a ſtring. 
About her neck is a little collar, and lower down, 
upon her boſom, a necklace compoſed of ſmall 
links, Her dreſs fits cloſe: to the body, and is 
cut, or flaſhed at the arms and elbows. Round 
her waiſt is an embroidered girdle, and in her 
right hand ſhe holds the ſword with which ſhe 
expelled the enemies of her ſovereign, and her 
country, | e „ 

Ihe environs of Orleans, more eſpecially in the 
province of Sologne, to the touth of the Loire, 


are very agreeable. It is in general a level coun- 


try, covered with corn and vines. During my 
ſtay there I viſited La Source, a villa rendered tas 
mous by the abode of Henry St. John, Lord Bo- 
 lingbroke, who paſſed the chief part of his exile 
in this retreat. Near the houſe, in a hollow dell, 
is the celebrated ſpring from which the place bas 


received its name. The water riſes out of the 


earth, from a very narrow aperture, in a prod: 
gious column, and forms immediately a conſider- 
able river, called the Loiret, which, after wind- 
ing its courſe about two leagues, is loſt in the 
Loire, The gentieman to whom the place n0v 
belongs, has ne and totally disfigured this 
beautiful fountain, by an ill- judged and wine 
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er taſte. Inſtead of a dark and gloomy hollow, 
of ſhaded by deep woods, and adapted to the genius 
ve of the ſcene, in the midſt of which the ſpring 


to formerly roſe with violence out of the earth, he 
er has enlarged the opening from whence it iſſues; 
t- and it now only appears to bubble up without 
n- force, in the middle of a ſhajlow artificial baſon. 


vn No trees of any kind conceal or ſhelter it from 
of MW view; and after firſt paſling through a narrow 
th channel, it is diſperſed in the form of a looking- 
18. WM glaſs before the houſe, Ts 

vn, I left Orleans on Sunday the 12th, and arrived 
all at Blois the ſame evening. Curioſity to viſit the 
| is tomb of Louis XI. who is interred at Notre Dame 
nd de Clery, induced me to take the road through 
het that place, though leſs direct. I paſſed the bridge 
ſhe of St. Meſmin, memorable for the aſſaſſination of 
her Francis duke of Guiſe, with Brantome in my 
hand; and attempted, from his minute and exact 
deſcription, to aſcertain the preciſe ſpot where 
that illuſtrious prince was killed by Mere Poltrot, 


un- during the civil wars of France under Charles IX. 
my The church of Clery was built by Louis XI. 
fa - who had always a fingular and capricious devo- 
Bo tion for the Virgin Mary, to whom it is dedicated, 


| From a ſimilar ſuperſtition, he ordered his body 
to be interred there, under a monument, which 
be had himſelf erected. The Hugonots, in the 
civil wars under Catherine of Medicis, broke 
open his tomb, and ſcattered the bones about the 


der- church with a ſavage ferocity. Louis XIII. cauſ- 
ind- ed the preſent monument to be conſtructed in 
the . 1922, which is compoſed of white marble, and 
nov WF Veil executed. The king is on his knees, in an 


attitude of prayer, his hands raiſed to heaven. 
is queen, Charlotte of Savoy, was originally bu- 
; ried 


Bs 
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_ ried in the fame tomb, and Charles VIII. cauſed 


Le his own heart to be depoſited there, near his fa- 

_ - ther's remains, $4.44 | X 

I crofſed the Loire again at Beaugency, and 

. Tpent the whole afternoon in the gardens and I j 

groves of Menars. This was the ſeat of the cele- , 

brated Madame de Pompadour, who began to MW 4 

improve the place, and bequeathed it at her death MW , 

to the Marquis de Marigny, her only brother, 0 

The fituation is of unparalleled beauty; and the WM , 

eye is continually entertained on every fide witb d 

| a proſpect the moſt extenſive, delicious, and cult 

tivated. Towns, palaces, and caſtles, intermixed n 

* with foreſts, hamlets, abbeys, and vineyards, are I i; 

; ſpread below; while a noble river pouring throug n 

the plain, diffaſes plenty and fertility in its pro- WM d 

{ greſs. The gardens themſelves are laidtbut with + 

| great taſte, and adorned with a number of ita Wi v 
= tues, chiefly preſented to the marquis by his late 

majeſty, Louis XV. Monſieur de Marigny ba at 

prodigiouſly improved the place fince the Mar Wi t 

chioneſs of Pompadour's deceaſe. The terra WF o 

does not yield to that of Windſor or of St. Ge ce 

main; and the woods, through which winds 1 m 

murmuring rivulet, are of the moſt ſecluded T 

pearance. In the midſt of them, concealed u- f 

der a thick cover of trees, appears a Cupid, who Wi g 


ſeems 2s if juſt alighted on a pedeſtal covered 
with roſes. Nothing can exceed the archneſsd 
his looks; but he has his finger on his lips, to 
vite confidence. 
It is impollible for any perſon to be deſtitute i 
ſome emotions of pleaſure, at the view of a pla 
10 renowned in hiftory, as Blois. I cannot de 
{cribe what I felt when I looked upon the cali 
where Louis XII. the father of his peopih 
| ] 
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born ; where Iſabella of Bavaria, and Mary of 
Medicis, Queens of France, were impriſoned | 
within whoſe walls the Dake and the Cardinal 
of Guiſe were ſacrificed to the vengeance. of 
Henry III.! where Valentina of Milan, where 
Anne of Bretagne, and Claude her daughter, 
died; and to cloſe this auguſt ſeries of princes, 
where Catherine of Medicis, ſo renowned for her 
genius and her crimes, likewiſe expired !—l trode 
with reverence over the ground, rendered in ſome 
degree ſacred; and viewed with a ſolemn delight 
the towers once inhabited by queens and mo- 
narchs, now tending to decay, or covered with 
ivy, which ſpreads a twilight through the apart- 
ments at noon-day. An air of melancholy and 
2 greatneſs is ſtrongly diffuſed through 
the white palace, and increaſed by the filence 
which univerſally reigns around. ; | 
The caſtle of Blois ſtands on a rock, immedi- 
ately above the Loire, and commands a view of 
the moſt captivating beauty. The ancient Counts 


of Blois held their conſtant refidence here, and 


conſtructed the original caſtle, of which no re- 
mains now exiſt, except one large round tower. 
The. eaſtern and ſouthern ſides, as they now ſub- 
fift, were built by Louis XII. and over the grand 


gateway is an equeſtrian ſtatue of him, habited 


in a coat of mail. 5 | 
The ſtyle of architecture merits great attention; 

and ſome of the figures, which ſupport the win- 

dows, are of a nature ſo very indecent, that in 


the ſtate of refinement to which modern manners 


have attained, it excites our ſurpriſe how a prince 


; A virtuous as Louis X11, or a queen fo rigid and 
© relerved in her manners as was Anne of Bre- 
sne, could ever have permitted them to be 


placed 
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placed in the moft conſpicuous part of a royal 
palace. It is a ſtriking proof of the groſs and 
unpoliſhed manners of the fixteenth century, 
though not of the morals. 
The northern front of the caſtle was built by 
Francis I. ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne of 
France. A more ſplendid ftyle, a workmanſhip 
approaching, in delicacy and elegance, to the 
Greek and Roman architecture, diſcriminates it 
from the former, and marks a more refined and 
liberal age. The apartments are all ſpacious and 
magnificent, though now diſmantled and neglect- 
ed, I was ſhewn the celebrated chamber in 
which Henry duke of Guiſe was afſaſhnated, in 
1588, by order of Henry III. The ſtones which 
were tinged with his blood, have been almoſt 
ſcraped away by the curioſity of ſucceſſive tra- 
vellers. At the weſtern extremity of the build- 
ing is the tower of Chateau-Regnaud, famous 
for having been the ſcene of the murder of the 
Cardinal of Guiſe. I deſcended into the dungeon 
| Where that ambitious and unfortunate prelate 
paſſed the night previous to his execution, with 
his companion, the Archbiſhop of Lyons. Two | 
doors of maſſy iron open into a gloomy chamber, 
vaulted, and into which the light is only admit 
ted by one ſmall window cloſed with iron bats. 
In the middle of the floor is a round hole, ſuff. 
ciently large to receive the body of a man, and, 
under it are three ranges of dungeons, one be 
neath the other. The cardinal himſelf was pul 
to death in a ſort of receſs hollowed into the wall 
on the day following that of his brother the 
Duke of Guiſe. They both periſhed the job 
martyrs of their inordinate ambition. 


kt 
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At the eaſtern termination of the northern. 
front is the Salle des Etats, where Henry III. aſ- 
ſembled the ſtates, twice during his diſtracted 
reign. It is a vaſt hall, now diſuſed, and almoſt 
in ruins. In the chimney,” the bodies of the 
Duke and Cardinal of Guiſe, after their aſſaſſina- 
tion, are ſaid to have been conſumed to aſhes. _ 
The weſtern front is the work of Gaſton duke 
of Orleans, ſon of Henry. IV. and brother to 
Louis XIII. It is a beautiful and magnificent 
edifice, but was unhappily left incomplete by his 
death, in 1659. Manſard was the architect whom 
he employed in its conſtruction; and more than 
three hundred thouſand livres were uſeleſsly ex- 
pended on this ſumptuous building, which is un- 
inhabitable, and already far gone in decay. Gaſ- 
ton himſelf foretold the future ſtate of incomple- 
tion and ruin in which it would be left; and in 
that conviction exclaimed, as he lay expiring, 
« Domus mea, domus delolationis in eternum !“ 
The gardens of the caſtle, which were formerly 
very extenſive, are now converted into private 
property; and the ſuperb gallery, which was con- 


ſtructed by Henry IV. to divide the upper and 


lower gardens, is only to be traced in its ruins. 
The walk of Catherine of Medicis, however, ſtill 
ſubſiſts; it is of a prodigious length, extending 


to the foreſts of Blois, and forming an avenue to 
the caſtle, truly royal. 5 


I went to viſit Chambord, the famous palace 
of Francis I. which is about four leagues from 
hence, on the ſouthern ſide of the Loire. It 
ſtands in a low ſituation, ſurrounded by deep 
woods, and has all the appearance of one of Taſ- 
105, or Arioſto's, enchanted caſtles. The magni- 


[tude of the whole ſtructure, together with the 


umerous 
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numerous turrets, pinnacles, domes, and towers, 
over which the lapſe of two centuries begins to 
throw an air of decay, and waning ſplendor, pro- 
duce an effe& on the beholder difficult-to be de- 
ſcribed. Thick foreſts ſurround it on all fides, 
and in the front ſcarcely flows a little river, called 
the Couſſon, black and full of fedges. The palace 
is moated round, in the gloomy taſte of the age in 
which it was built; but the architecture of it, 0 
though ſtrictly Gothic, is full of beauty and ele- . 
gance. A grand flaircaſe in the centre of the the 
building, leads to the different ranges of apart- 1 
ments; and by a ſingular contrivanee it is ren- 
dered double, ſo that two perſons may aſcend or 
deſcend at the ſame time, without ever ſeeing * 15 
meeting each other. Jef 

The chambers, though now unfurniſhed, and | 
beginning to feel the injurious effects of time, are 


ſtill extremely magnificent. Thoſe which were 55 
occupied by the late Mareſchal Saxe, are not en- ms 
tirely without furniture, and have been in ſome 5 " 


degree moderniſed, In many of them beams are BF and 
ſtretched acroſs to ſupport the ceilings, Cathe- bs 
rine of Medicis, who had been informed by an WF four 
aſtrologer, that ſhe was in danger of being eruſt- W mo 
ed under the ruins of a houſe, cauſed them to be ¶ hi F 
placed i in this manner, to ſecure her from the ta- 0 
tal conſequences of the prediction. . 

Immenſe ſums of money were expended by 1 
Francis I. in the conſtruction of Chambord; and mot 
eighteen hundred workmen were employed du oft 
ing twelve years in its completion, There at 
ſaid to be twelve hundred large, and four hul- 
dred ſmaller, apartments in the palace. Franc 
entertained the emperor, Charles V. there, with 


his accuſtomed. magniticence and ſplendor, 
; 194% 
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1540. Henry II. made ſome additions to the 
palace, His father's device, a Salamander in the 
fames, is ſeen in almoſt every part of the building. 

Since the deceaſe of Mareſchal Saxe, Cham- 
bord is haſtening to decay. Louis XIV. made 
ſeveral viſits to-it, to enjoy the pleaſure of hunt- 
ing; but his ſucceſſor totally neglected it, and 


many hundred thouſand livres muſt now be ex- 


pended on the palace, before it could be rendered 
fit to lodge and receive a ſovereign, _ | 
the houſes are coeval with the caſtle itſelf, It 
ſtands on the declivity of the hill, along the 
northern bank of the river, and is joined to a 


Loire, by a modern bridge. No language can 
deſcribe the beauty of the Loire, or the fertility 
of the country through which it flows. The ex- 
treme poverty and miſery of the peaſants, in the 


greateſt abundance, all the neceſſaries and ele- 
gancies of life, impreſſes one with pity, wonder, 
and indignation. There is much magnificence, 


but ill more diſtreſs; one princely chateau fur- 
n rounded with a thouſand wretched hamlets; the 
„ moſt ſtudied and enervate luxury, among the 
0 higher orders of ſociety, contraſted with beggary 
and nakedneſs, among the people, forcibly ſtrike 
| the contemplative mind. AT 

s The road from Blois to Tours is one of the 


moſt agreeable in France, and lies along the bank 
of the river Loire. Hills, whoſe fides are cover- 
ed with vines; foreſts, among which appear 
ſpires and villas; or wide plains, cultivated with 
tue greateſt induſtry, continually diverſify and 
enliven the ſcene, | 

Vol. XVI. B b I ſtop- 


The city of Blois is meanly built, and many of 


conſiderable ſuburb, on the oppoſite fide of the 


midſt of a delicious paradiſe, producing, in the 
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I ſtopped ſome hours to view the caſtle f M 
Chaumont. It 1s built on a high point of land, by 
about five leagues below Blois, on the fouthen M A 
bank of the Loire, and commands a moſt exten- ty 
five proſpect. The pile is Gothic, and was con- <q 
ſtructed about the middle of the fifteenth centu - 
ry, by the lords of the houſe of Amboite. The M © 
cardinal of that name, the virtuous and incorrupt I ca 
miniſter of Louis XII. was himſelf born there, 5 
and the devices of his family are yet diſtinctly to a1. 
be traced on the great towers of the caſtle.” © 
Henry II. made a preſent of the caſtle to his 
miſtreſs, Diana de Poitiers, ducheſs of Valenti- th 
nois, ſo celebrated in the annals of France. She fr. 
improved and enlarged it very conſiderably. On 
the death of her royal lover, in 1559, Catherine 


of Medicis, who bad long envied her the poſſeſ. f 
ſion of Chaumont, rather compelled, than re- Fre 
queſted, the ducheſs to renounce it in her fayour; 1 
but by an ack of genereſity becoming a queen, eq 
ſhe preſented Diana, in return, the palace of WM of 
Chenonceaux-ſur-Cher. Soon after the death of ge 
Catherine, Chaumont fell into the hands of the of 
Viſcount de Sardini, a Lucqueſe nobleman, who ſpt 
had married a lady of the houſe of Limeül, di- ple 
tantly allied to that princeſs. Exactly oppoſite 8, 
to it, and about a mile diſtant from the Loire, an 


ſtands the caſtle of Onzain, in which Louis, prince 
of Conde, who was afterwards killed at Jarnac. 
in 1369, was impriſoned by Catherine of Medic, 
after the battle of Dreux, and during the ſubſe⸗ 
quent ſiege of Orleans. | 

L arrived at Amboiſe on the 16th of May. Tit 
town is humble and ill-built, but has been ren 
dered famous in hiſtory by the conſpiracy of the 


Proteſtants, in 1500, which gave riſe to the 8 
80 ne 2 
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wars of religion in France. The caſtle is ſituat- 
ed on a craggy rock, extremely difficult of acceſs. 
At its foot flows the Loire, which is divided into 
two ſtreams by a ſmall iſland. Only two detach- 
ed parts of the ancient caſtle now remain, one of 
which was conſtructed by Charles VIII. and the 
other by Francis I. From the bill behind the 
caſtle, is ſeen another of thoſe enchanting land- 
ſcapes, which theſe provinces of France continu- 
ally exhibit, and where the eye is delighted with 
a profuſion of natural beauties. 6] 

1 proceeded the enſuing day to Chanteloup, 
the palace of the Duke de Choiſeul, about a mile 
from Amboiſe. Neither the ſituation nor the 
views are attractive. The proſpe& which it com- 
mands is very limited, and the Loire, although at 
ſo inconſiderable a diftance, is ſearcely ſeen even 
from the upper apartments. The rooms which 

J was allowed to view, though ſplendid, were 
equally deſtitute of any production of painting or 
of ſculpture; and fell tar ſhort of the magnifi- 
cent ideas which 1 had been taught to preconceive 
of Chanteloup. The duke has, notwithſtanding, 
ſpent immenſe ſums on this palace, and is em- 
ployed in conſtructing additional chambers, which 
will ſurpaſs all thoſe already finiſhed, in grandeur 
and elegance. | „„ 

From thence I continued my journey to Tours, 
which is built in a fine plain, on the ſouthern 
bank of the Loire. The ſurrounding country 
| ſurpaſſes in fertility, and every eminence, within 
ſeveral miles of the place, is occupied either by 
| Convents or villas. Among the foriner, is the ce- 
lebrated monaſtery of Marmoutier, from whence 
Habella of Bavaria, queen of Charles VI. was 

Bb2 carried 
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carried off, in 1417, by John Sans Peur, duke of ent 
Burgundy. | | Jo | | LY no. 

I made an excurſion, on the 20th, to Loches, is | 


which is ten leagues diſtant from this place, 
through a delicious plain watered by the Cher, 
the Indre, and a number of rivulets, that fertilize 
the meadows through which they wind their 
courſe. The caſtle of Loches was, in former ages, 
the uſual place of confinement for priſoners of 
the higheſt quality. Its origin remounts to the 
moſt remote antiquity, nor is there any tradition 
which pretends to aſcertain the name of its foun- 
der, or the time of its conſtruction. It has been 
enlarged, rebuilt, and fortified by ſeveral ſaccsf. 
five ſovereigns. Charles VII. frequently held his 
court and refidence there during the former part 
of his reign ; and Rene, duke of Alengon, one of 
the princes of the blood royal, was long detained 
there a priſoner by that monarch's order, on ac- 
count of his treaſonable practices. In one of the 
apartments is the iron cage, in which Louis XI. 
confined the Cardinal de Ja Balue more than nine 


years. This inhuman engine of puniſhment is a 
not above eleven feet ſquare. The cardinal was, tl 
at length, releaſed in 1481, at the interceſſion ot 
the reigning pope, during the long ſtate of weak h 
neſs and debility which preceded the king's de- 7 
Conte.” > 1 
I viewed the chamber where the perfidious . © 
Ludovico Sforza, the Moor, duke of Milan, was 1 
impriſoned by Louis XII. from the year 1500 0 f 
1510. It is a large apartment, vaulted, and in that 8 
age, was not improper for the confinement of 1 0 
ſovereign prince. Only one window, ſecured bf | 
three gratings of iron, admits light into the room - 
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and in the midſt of ſummer the rays of the ſun 

enter through this opening, about the hour of 
noon, only for a few minutes. Over the chimney. 
is the figure of a head, ſuppoſed to be Storza's, 
covered with a hemlet. | 


I quitted this chamber, and deſcended with my 
guide, by the light of a torch, into the Oubliet- 
tes, or ſubterranean dungeons. They are laby- 


rinths hollowed into the earth, of a vaſt extent, 


and totally deſtitute of light. The air itſelf was 
ſo moiſt and unwholeſome, that it almoſt extin- 
guiſhed the flambeau. The man who attended 
me, made me remark circular holes in many 


places of the incumbent rock, through which 
they let down the wretched victims deſtined to 


periſh in theſe caverns. Doors of maſly iron 
cloſed up the entrance, and prevented all poſſibi- 
lity of ſuccour or eſcape. I was glad to leave 
theſe diſmal abodes of darkneſs and horror, to re- 
vifit the cheerful day. The greater part of the 
caſtle of Loches is now in ruins ; but it is, notwith- 


ſtanding, ſtill uſed for the confinement of perſons 


accuted of crimes of ſtate; and it then contained 
a gentleman who had been immured more than 
three years, but whoſe offence was unknown. 

In the principal church of Loches, before the 
high altar, is interred the celebrated Agnes So- 
reille, miſtreſs to Charles. VII. who died in 1449. 


The monument is compoſed of black marble, and 


on it are her effigies, executed in white alabaſter, 
If the figure may be ſuppoſed to reſemble her, 
ſhe was feminine and delicate to the utmoſt de- 
gree. The face is perfectly correſpondent to the 
other parts, and conveys an idea of uncommon 
lovelineſs, mixed with exquiſite fragility. Her 
gands, Which are joined in the act of prayer, are 
Rb3 models 
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models of ſymmetry and proportion. Round her 
head is tied a broad fillet, ſtudded with pearls; 
and a ſort of necklace compoſed of the ſame or- 
naments falls on. her boſom. She lies upon an 
embroidered cuſhion; her dreſs is fimple and 
modeſt, concealing her limbs from view, and at 
her feet are placed two lambs, emblematical of 
her name, Agnes, Time has begun to injure and 
deface the figure and the tomb in many parts, I 
viewed it with extreme ſatisfaction during ſome 
minutes, from the recollection of that magnani- 
mity which actuated her conduct, and which the 
intuſed into her lover, when finking under the 
| ſuperior power of his enemies. Among the many 
favourites of princes whoſe names hiſtory has pre- 
| ferved, none appear to have been more worthy of 
@ monarch's attachment, and a nation's love, than 
was Agnes Soreille. A thouſand fables, reſpeQ- 
ing her, are yet preſerved among the inhabitants 
of Loches; her beauty, her liberality, and ber 
power over the king, form the principal ſabjeds 
of theſe traditions. It is certain, that ſhe reſided 
frequently at Beaulieu, a little town, only divid- 
ed from Loches by the river Indre, and where are 
ſtill ſeen the;remains of a chateau which belong: 
ed to her. As ſhe died at the abbey of Jumieges, 
i Normandy, her body was brought by her ex- 
preſs command to this church, to which, in her 
life-time, ſhe had made very ample donations. 
Louis XI. though he neither honoured his fathers 
memory, nor reſpected Agnes, yet protected her 
remains, and rejected the petition of the canons of 
the church, who, by an act of ingratitude to theit 
benefactreſs, had requeſted that her tomb might 
be removed and demoliſhed, 


I next 


ſarrounded by woods, at a little diſtance from 


the Loire. The building is yet handſome, though 


only compoſed of brick, and now converted to 
purpoſes of commerce. In the chapel, on the 


right hand of the high altar, is a maſterly and 


beautiful portrait of Louis XI. himſelf, dreſſed in 
complete armour. Within his left arm, which 
lies on his breaſt, is a ſtandard; and with his 


right hand he takes off his helmet, in the act of 


ſalutation to the Virgin Mary and her infant. 
His harſh and unpleafing features are ſoftened 


into a ſmile of pleaſure and complacency. He 
ſeems to extend his left hand towards the child, 
whoſe eye is fixed on his with eagerneſs. Theſe 


indications of tenderneſs have given room to 
fuppoſe, that by the figures of Mary and of our 


Saviour, are deſigned Charlotte of Savoy his 


queen, and Charles VIII. his ſon. Her habit, 


which is royal, the diadem on her head, and 
more than all, a reſemblance between the infant 


and the king, which is very ftriking, .ſtrongly 
confirm this ſuppoſition. 
Tours is an unpleaſant and ill-built city; but 


ſeveral projected improvements, ſome of which 


are already executed, will, probably, in a few 
years, materially alter its appearance. Sy 
At Langeais, about ſeven leagues from Tours, 
I ſtopped to examine the remains of the caſtle, 

which 
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I next viſited the caſtle of Pleſſez- les- Tours, ſo 
famous for having been the ſcene of the illneſs 
and death of Louis XI. in 1483. I felt a ſecret 
horror as I entered the court, and ſurveyed the 
walls once covered with iron ſpikes, where a con- 
tinual guard kept watch during the laſt ſad hours 
of the guilty and expiring monarch. Pleſſez is 
fituated only half a league from Tours, in a plain 
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which are yet noble, though decayed and. in ruing, | 
It is rendered celebrated in hiſtory by the nup- * 
tials of Anne of Bretagne with Charles VIII. ol 
which were ſolemnized there in 1488. I arrived P! 
at the city of Saumur the ſame evening. Five al 
leagues from this place ſtands the abbey of Fon- it 
tevrauld, where Henry II. and Richard I. of Eng- CC 
land are interred. It is fituated in a-valley near 


2 the confines of Anjou, on the fide of Touraine. it 
= Rocky hills riſe behind it, and thick woods con- tt 
I ceal it almoſt entirely from view. An air of me- be 
= lancholy and filence reigns on all fides, peculiarly bl 
N characteriſtic of, and ſuitable to, the gloomy devo- vi 
= tion of. monaſtic life. As I walked under the bi 
=_ high and venerable rows of elms in the gardens WI te 
of the convent, it was impoſſible for me not to b 

feel, in ſome degree, thoſe awful ſenſations which 
are naturally inſpired by theſe religiaus ſolitudes. a 
The abbey was founded in the year 1096, by Ro- 18 
bert d' Arbriſſel. Its reputation for ſanctity, and a 
its vicinity to Chinon, at which city Henry Il, A 
died, were probably the cauſes of his being inter- n 
red at Fontevrauld, which was ot the burial q 
place of his progenitors, the. Counts of Anjou. el 
Sentiments of penitence and contrition for his f- t 
lial diſobedience, induced Richard I. to order, in 0 
his dying moments, that his body ſſiould be laid a 
at the feet of his father, Henry. Eleanor of t 
Aquitaine, wife of tbe one, and mother of the k 
other, prince, lies buried in the fame tomb; as 0 
do likewiſe Jane Queen of Sicily and Counteſs of * 
Provence, daughter to Henry II. and Elizabeth 1 
of Angouleſme, widow to John king of England. | : 
The figures of all theſe ſovereigns are carved in t 
ſtone upon the monument itſelf; but as that B; l 
incloſed within the grate, in the part of the chal | ; 
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where the abbeſs and nuns aſſemble for public 
devotion, no intereſt or entreaties could poſhbly 
procure me admittance into this ſacred inclofure 
and I was conſequently prevented from obſerving 
it with that minuteneſs and attention, which 1 
could have wiſhed. | 3 
Fontevrauld, beſides the reſpect derived from 
its antiquity, has been ever conſidered as one of 
the moſt honourable and important ecclefiaſtical 
benefices in France. Many princeſſes of he 
blood have ſucceſſively governed it, and the re- 
venues are immenſe. The number of religious, of 
both ſexes, under the abbeſs's direction, amounts 
to more than two hundred, and her authority, 
both temporal and ſpiritual, is very extenſive. _ 
I returned back to Saumur the ſame evening. 
and left it again on the 25th of May. The town 
is ſmall, but pleaſantly fituated on the Loire, 


acroſs which is a long bridge, continued through 


a number of iſlands. Saumur was anciently a 
moſt important paſs over the river, and of conſe- 
quence was frequently and fiercely diſputed by 
either party, during the civil wars of France in 
the ſixteenth century. The caſtle overlooks the 
town and river. It is built on a lofty eminence, 
and has a venerable and majeſtic appearance, 
though now only uſed as a priſon of ſtate, The 
kings of Sicily, and dukes of Anjou, of the houſe 
of Valois, who deſcended from: John. king of 
France, often reſided in the caſtle of Saumur, as 
it conſtituted a part of their Angevin dominions. 
The diſtance from Saumur to Angers is about 
thirteen leagues, and the greater part of the road 
lies along the banks of the Loire. Anjou appears 
not to yield in fertility or beauty to any province 
of the kingdom, It produces wines of the moſt 
delicious 


Py 
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delicious and exquiſite flavour, among which that 
of Champigny, a little village near Fontevrauld, 
is particularly admired, 


I made a ftay of two days in Angers. This 


city ſtands in a plain, and is divided into La haute 
and La bafle ville by the river Mayenne, which 
winds through meadows, and falls into the Loire 
five miles below. The caſtle was built by St, 
Louis, about the middle of the thirteenth centu- 
ry. The walls, foſſes, and numerous towers which 


yet ſubſiſt, evince its former magniſicence; and 


its ſituation in the centre of the city, on a rock 
overhanging the river, conduces to give it an air 
of grandeur, though at preſent it is in decay. It 
was the principal reſidence of the kings of Sicily, 
as dukes of Anjou. The cathedral of Angers is 
a venerable ſtructure, and although it has under- 
gone many alterations in the courſe of ages ſince 
its conſtruction, yet the architecture is ſingular 
and attractive. Here lies interred, with ber an- 
ceſtors, the renowned Margaret, daughter of René 
king of Sicily, and queen of Henry VI. of Eng- 
land. She expired, after her many intrepid, but 
ineffectual, efforts to replace her huſband on the 
throne, in the year 1482, at the caſtle of Dam- 


Pn, in Anjou. The Englith hiſtorians ſeem to 


ave paid little attention to this illuſtrious prin- 
ceſs in her retirement and obſcurity, after Louis 
XI. of France had ranſomed her from Edward IV, 
She was the favourite child of Rene, who ſolemn- 
ly renounced, in favour of the king of France, all 
his claims on the province of Anjou and the duchy 


of Lorraine, to obtain her freedom. In his court, 


and under his protection, the remained at Aix in 
Provence, the uſual place of that prince's refi- 
ſidence, till his death obliged her to e 
. the 
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the Angevin territories. She was there received 
by a gentleman, named Vignole, who had been 
long in her father's ſervice, and who afforded her 
an aſylum. Henry earl of Richmond, who was 


afterwards victorious at Boſworth, and who was 


then a fugitive in Bretagne, went from Vannes 
to viſit her, and aſk her advice. She ſtrongly 
urged him to his attempt againſt the houſe of 
York, though ſhe did not ſurvive to be a witneſs 
of his ſucceſs. No remains of that commanding 
beauty, which ſhe had once poſſeſſed, accompa- 
nied her in the decline of life. A French writer 
has drawn the portrait of Margaret when near 
her end; and it imprefles both with horror and 
compaſſion. It ſhews the tranſience of beauty, 
and the triumph of years in their trueſt colours. 
Angers is of very conſiderable ſize, but the 


buildings and ſtreets are almoſt as mean and as 


old as thoſe of Bourges. The walls, with which 


John king of England ſurrounded it in 1214, re- 


main nearly entire, and are of a very large cir- 
cumference. . . 

I {flept on the 27th at La Fleche, a pretty town 
on the confines of Anjou. In the church which 


helonged to the Jeſuits, are the hearts of Henry 
IV. and Mary of Medicis, which were depoſited 


there by the expreſs command of thoſe princes, 
I entered the province of Maine next morning. 
It 1s ten leagues from La Fleche to Mans, through 
a country much incloſed and finely wooded. The 
fituation of Mans is very pleaſant, near the junc- 
tion of two little rivers, which wind through a 
delicious plain. I aſcended to the top of the ca- 
thedral, to enjoy one of the fineſt inland pro 
ſpects that can be conceived. Towards Nora 
mandy and Perche it is loſt in clouds at a great 
ditance, 
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diſtance, and on the ſide of Bretagne extends the 
foreſt of Mans, the ſcene of that extraordinary 
hantom which is ſaid to have appeared to 


Charles VI. of France, and which was a principal 
cauſe of his ſubſequent inſanity. The city of - 


"Mans is ſmall, but preferable to Angers in ele- 
gance and regularity. It formerly conſtituted, 
together with the province of which it is the ca- 
pital, a part of our Henry II's hereditary domi- 
nions, in right of his mother Matilda. In the 
year 1216, Philip Auguſtus conquered Maine 
from John, and annexed the province to the 
crown of France. - | | | 

It was late in the day when I left Mans, and 
as Alengon is twelve leagues diftant, I was oblig- 
ed to ſtop at a little town named Beaumont-le- 
Viſcomte, fituated near the confines of Maine 
and Normandy, on the fide of a ſteep hill, at the 
foot of which rans a rivulet, and from whence a 
delicious landſcape is feen on all fides. I got to 
Alengon the enſuing morning. The place is of 
conſiderable ſize, waſhed by the little river Sarte, 
and ſtands in the midſt of an extenſive plain. I 
flept at Seez, an ancient city, and continued my 
route next day to L'Aigle, a ſmall town ; but 
well known in hiſtory by its caſtle, though ſcarce 
any traces of it now remain. Our annals mom 
us, that William the Conqueror frequently refi 
ed there in his viſits to theſe his hereditary domi- 
nions. i | 

Having croſſed a conſiderable part of Norman- 
dy, I reached the city of Evreux, which is fituat- 


ed in a deep vale ſurrounded with lofty hills; 


and purſuing my journey, arrived at Rouen on 
the laſt of May. Rouen is too well known, and 


too frequently viſited, to render any long deſcrip- 
| 1 tion 
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tion of it neceſſary. The Seine is beautiful both 


above and below the place, covered with little 
lands overgrown with wood, and running at 


the foot of a range of lofty mountains. Near its 


bank, at one extremity of the city, are yet ſeen 
the remains of the palace which Henry V. of 
England began in 1419, and which was com- 
pleted under his unfortunate ſon Henry VI. in 
1443. At a ſmall diſtance from it is a tower, in 


which John duke of Bedford confined the Maid 


of Orleans previous to her trial. A ſtatue is 
erected to her on the ſpot where her cruel ſen- 
tence was executed, and an inſcription engraven 
beneath it in her honour. Who would not die, 
to merit two of the lines which compoſe it? 


| ——— 6 Exuit flammis quod mortale, 
« Supereſt gloria nunquam moritura ! 


T went from hence to viſit a little priory, call- 
ed Notre Dame de bonnes Nouvelles, fituated on 


the ſouthern bank of the Seine, and which was 
founded by William the Conqueror, previous to 


his ſucceſsful attempt on the Engliſh crown. It 
is ſaid, that his wife Matilda being at her deva- 


tions in this church, intelligence arrived that the 
Duke of Normandy had gained the important 
battle of Haſtings; and from this circumſtance 


it obtained the name which it retains at preſent. - 


Matilda, daughter of Henry I. and mother of 
Henry II. kings of England, was buried there; 
but fix hundred years have totally eraſed the in- 


| leription on her tomb, of which there are now 


no traces diſcernible. This princeſs, as being 


ducheſs of Normandy, reſided frequently at 


Rouen, and ſhe conſtructed the ancient bridge 
acroſs the Seine, of which, the ruins yet remain, 
Vor. XVI, Cc though 
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though it has long fince become uſeleſs, as a means 
of communication. 8 e . 
I be cathedral is one of the moſt magnificent 
monuments of Gothic architecture to be found in 


France. It was built under William the Con- 


queror's reign, and entirely completed. in 1063. 
I trode with reverential awe among the tombs of 
the numerous kings and princes who are interred 
in different parts of the edifice. Here lies Rollo the 
Dane, founder of the Norman line, deſtined to aſ- 


cend the Engliſh throne ; a hero almoſt loſt in the. 


barbariſm and diftance of the times in which he 
 Aouriſhed ! Two of his deſcendants, dukes of Nor- 
mandy; are buried near him. The heart of Richard 
I. king of England, which, when dying, he or- 


dered to be depoſited in the cathedral of Rouen, is 


placed on the right hand of the high altar. It 

was originally preſerved in a ſhrine of maſſy fil- 
ver; but during the extreme diſtreſs occaſioned by 
the want of money to defray the expences of St, 
Louis's ranſom, when taken priſoner at Damieta 
in Egypt, this ſplendid repoſitory was applied to 
the neceſlities of the ſtate. Prince Henry, the 
elder brother of Richard, who died at the caſtle 
of Martel, in Quercy, in 1183, lies buried on the 
oppoſite fide. Near theſe, repoſe all that is mor- 
tal of John Duke of Bedford; an illuftrious name 
revered even by his enemies, and almoſt without 
a blemiſth. Behind the altar, under a monument 
of exquilite workmanſhip, is interred the great 
Cardinal Amboiſe, miniſter to Louis XII. whoſe 


memory France will honour as long as patriotiſm | 


and integrity are cherithed among men. He is 
repreſented on the tomb, kneeling and in prayer. 
The monument of Louis de Breze, Senechal of 


Normandy, and Count de Mauleyrier, who died 


In 
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in 1331, is one of the moſt maſterly and beauti- 
ful productions of the chiſſel. The figure of the 
count himſelf is extended at full length, and is 
beautifully executed. On one fide is the Virgin 
Mary, and on the other appears his widow, the ce- 
lebrated Diana de Poitiers, afterwards the favou- 
rite miſtreſs of Henry II. She looks down on the 
body of her huſband ; in the attitude and dreſs of 
a mourner. | | 
Ronen, though large and enriched by com- 
merce, is not an elegant city. The ſtreets are al- 
.moſt all narrow, crooked and dirty; the build- 
ings old and irregular, It was fortified by St, 
Louis in 1253, but the walls are now demoliſh- 
ed. The environs, more peculiarly the hills which 
overlook the Seine, are charmingly agreeable, and 
are covered with magnificent villas. 

After a ſhort ſtay at Rouen, Mr. Wraxall em- 
barked for England ; and concluded a tour of 
conſiderable extent, which no perſon of taſte can 
read without pleaſure and approbation. 
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